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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1878. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY.—TveEspAay, JULY 9. 


Tue forty-ninth annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction began its first session in the spa- 
cious parlors of the Fabyan House, at Fabyan’s, White 
Mountains, N. H., at 9 a. m. A crowded audience 
attested its interest in the exercises and the occasion. 

The chair was occupied by Thomas W. Bicknell, of 
Boston, president of the Institute. 

The session was opened with the reading of Scriptures 
and prayer by Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, Conn. 

The president welcomed the Institate as follows : — 


WORDS OF WELCOME. 


The American Institute of Instruction greets the birthday 
of its fiftieth year with unusual vigor, and the inspiration ofa 
young life. In fact, institutions never grow old except as the 
ideas they represent become effete, and the issues on which 
they live become dead as the buried Past. For good reasons 
such institutions as this should never grow old; an eternal 
youth should be theirs. Education’s, like Freedom’s battle, 
never is won. Its grand energies are living forces; its 
sublime purposes are constantly fulfilling their mission, yet 
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never fulfilled; its vitality is measured by its ability to 
meet living issues with the unwearying, restless, and uncom- 
promising spirit of truth. 

To this extraordinary gathering of the American Institute 
of Instruction, it is my pleasant duty to welcome the 
teachers of New England and the country, and in behalf of 
the ancient and present membership, I congratulate you on 
this auspicious occasion. The place where we convene is at 
once a lesson and an inspiration. We look out upon these 
forests primeval, which cover the bases of these rock-ribbed 
and ancient hills, and wonder and adore as we learn the 
lessons they teach. We look up to these everlasting hills, 
whose majestic heights part the clouds and support the 
overarching firmament, and from their sides and summits 
read the record of the rocks, written in the grand hiero- 
glyphics of Nature, and interpreted by the high-priests at her 
altar, like Hugh Miller and Agassiz, whose humble devotion 
to her impressive lessons have made them also kings and 
priests unto God. Under the shadows of these mountains, men 
and women have often found rest and recreation; but never 
in their history has such a gathering so worthily connected 
itself with the most inspiring scenes of Nature for the pur- 
pose of learning her secrets and of drawing from them the 
strength and the inspiration for duty which will characterize 
this meeting of educators. Permit me to suggest at the out- 
set that we have come for a double purpose, and to the 
fulfilment of each I beg you to devote yourselves most 
assiduously. One is that of restful recreation among these 
grand old mountains of New England. You have done yeo- 
man’s services during the last twelve months. The unceas- 
ing round of daily school service has found you faithful at 
the year’s close as at its beginning. You now come to 
exchange the school-room for the great world of Nature, 
that welcomes you to her restful embrace for two short 
months. Had you thought more of education, and less of 
glorious recreation now, we should feel that you belonged 
not to the race called human and the class called mortal, and 
were quite unworthy the title, teacher. These mountains 
have had a magnetic force to draw you from your toilsome 
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schools, and in their repose they bid you rest. They ask you 
to forget now that you are a worker in school or college, and 
invite you to climb their sides, and 


“* List to Nature’s teachings.” 


These ceaseless brooks have a music that will still your 
weary nerves; these woods and glens have hidden recesses 
which shall invite you to forget the intricate labyrinths of 
educational science and philosophy, which you have been 
exploring so faithfully. These mountain paths invite your 
feet to climb where you will forget the human errings in the 
dim glories. These panoramas of landscape, waterscape, 
and cloudscape will tempt the thoughts and imaginations of 
the heart away from the dull communings with the finite 
into the diviner sympathies and longings of the infinite. 
You will verily wish that you had wings instead of feet, and, 
if not angels now, as some may have already suggested, you 
may long to be somewhat angelic, and possibly become 
somewhat angelistic in these mountain excursions. 

You may have been troubled about what you should wear 
at this great meeting of the Institute, and if you have listened 
to our instructions you have undoubtedly come clad in the 
proper apparel which befits a mountaineer with his mantle 
and his staff. One garmentI forgot to bid you put off, in my 
wise forethought as to what you should put on. Put off the 
school-master and the school-marm’s mantle, and put on the 
garb of a frolicking child just let loose from the restraints 
of an old beldam. Throw social restraints and convention- 
alitfes to the wind: they are not in fashion among these 
mountains. Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and Webster will 
laugh your city airs to scorn. Climb their sides and stand 
on their summits, and you will forget whether silks or calicoes 
fre the richer dresses. A seventy-mile breeze on the summit 
of Washington will show you what a magnificent hair-dresser 
presides on the tip-top of these mountains. 

Another object of our gathering, not second to, but co-ordi- 
nate with that of communing with these sublime revelations 
of God in nature, is the duty of conferring with one another 
with reference to that which relates to the growth and well- 
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being of the profession of which we are constituents; and at 
the close of another year’s work, with its rich lessons of 
experience and wisdom fresh in our thoughts, we may well 
afford to place on record the results of our judgments on the 
important questions of the hour, ere our impressions have 
faded in the brighter and more joyful experiences of these 
vacation days, so favorable to forgetfulness on the part of 
pupils, and maybe sometimes of teachers also. 

“°T is greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they ’ve borne to heaven, 


And how they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men, experience call.” 


To this task, then, not laborious but pleasant, we invite you 
during these few days of our sojourn here together. Our 
programme, as you see, sandwiches mountains of lofty climb- 
ing with mountains of eloquent and learned discussions. The 
only trouble that may arise grows out of the fact that you 
may be strongly tempted to forsake the hills for the enjoy- 
ment of these quiet scenes in the valleys. Ifso, let me warn 
you that this programme, like the hotel bill of fare, was not 
printed for you to attempt to master the whole of the feast. 
We shall enjoy your presence, but shall not account it a per- 
sonal or a professional slight if you occasionally fail to answer 
*« Present” at the morning or evening roll-call. Lift up your 
eyes unto the hills from whence come health and saving 
power in thesé vacation days, and in their shadows get com- 
fort, blessing, and an inspiration which shall follow you, as 
the shadow of a great rock, through all your future. 

Welcome, then, fellow-teachers, to this glorious resting- 
place among the granite hills of New Hampshire, in this 
Switzerland of our beloved land! Welcome, ye men and 
women, of all school names and denominations, from East, 
West, North, and South! You are no longer sober marms 
and dignified masters of college, high school, grammar or 
primary school. No longer as school officers is your brief 
authority wielded here. Grades of service, reduced salaries» 
length of school year or day, mischievous boys and roguish 
girls, begone! This is our freedom day and place, — our jubilee 
of glad congratulations and social rejoicings. Grumblers to 
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the rear, and hale, hearty, noble, good fellows, men and 
women, to the front! Accept our cordial welcome, thrice 
welcome, and draw unfailing health, renewed courage, and 
sublime hope from these days and scenes! 


President Bicknell continued with an address on some 
of the vital topics for discussion before the Institute, a 
summary of which will be found in the addresses of the 
volume. 


President Bicknell, by vote of the Institute, named 
the following persons to serve on committees : — 


On Nominations. —D. B. Hagar, Mass.; G. T. Fletcher, 
Me.; H. T. Fuller, Vt.; 8. 8 Greene, R. I.; D. P. Corbin, 
Conn.; W. D. Henkle, Ohio; 8. J. Cummings, N. H. 

Resolutions. — W. A. Mowry, R. I.; M. ©. Fernald, Me.; 
John Kneeland, Mass.; I. N. Carleton, Conn.; H. Orcutt, 
N. H.; C. J. Alger, Vt.; M. A. Newell, Md. 

Necrology.—C. Northend, Conn.; A. P. Stone, Mass.; 
C. C. Rounds, Me.; M. Lyon, R. I.; J S. Cilley, Vt.; C. A. 
Downs, N. H.; Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 

Journal of Education. —D. N. Camp, Conn.; A. G. Boyden, 
Mass.; Thomas Tash, Me.; A. P. Kelsey, N. H.; J. D. Bart- 
ley, Vt.; John Hancock, Ohio. 

Teachers’ and Teachers’ Places. —W. J. Corthell, Me.; 
Isaac Walker, N. H.; Edward Conant, Vt.; Jona. Kimball, 
Mass.; 8S. 8. Greene, R. I.; H. E. Sawyer, Conn. 

On Honorary Members. — M. Lyon, R. I ; Ariel Parish, Ct. ; 
A. B. Magoun, Mass.; J. H. Hanson, Me.; J. S. Spaulding, 
Vt.; A. C. Perkins, N. H.; N. A. Calkins, N. Y. 


THE REFORMATION IN THE TEACHING OF THE ANCIENT 
AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


This subject was opened in an address by L. Sau- 
veur, LL. D , of New York. See Addresses. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, opened the discussion as follows : — 


I am in sympathy with a great many points which have 
been presented by Dr. Sauveur in his able address. The 
exponents of this system intend to represent to us that lan- 
guage is an instrument by which our thoughts are to be 
represented and the thoughts of others are to be re- 
ceived. The all-important question then arises, How shall 
this instrument be best acquired, and best employed? In 
seeking this consummation, we should always bear in mind 
two important questions, viz., Are we going to learn a lan- 
guage for present practical use? or, Are we going to study 
it as a philosophy, {. ¢., to become acquainted with its litera. 
ture and its forms and modes of combining words? There 
is avery great difference between these two uses of a lan- 
guage, and consequently in the ways they should be learned. 
In the first instance, it is very similar to the way you learned 
to lisp the names of common objects in your own mother 
tongue; language to you then became an unconscious instra- 
ment by which your thoughts were communicated; but a 
very different affair it was when you first began to read, then 
it became a stady. So it is with a foreign language: if we 
desire to speak it fluently and to communicate readily with 
foreigners, the most natural way to attain this end would be 
for us to become, as it were, little children again, and learn 
its forms and modes of representing thought, through the 
ear, or by its pronunciation. I am sure that for this purpose 
the present general system of teaching language is very 
deficient, and that many of our so-called linguistic scholars 
are not able to express their commonest wants in a foreign 
language. I may mention here what my friend, Dr. Sears, 
once gave as his experience; although he knew enough of 
German to be able to read a few paragraphs, on visiting 
Germany, he was obliged to make known his wants at the 
café by pointing to the desired object. But in a short time, 
through hearing the language all about him, and being goaded 
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on by pressing wants, he very soon mastered the language, 
being able not only to speak it fluently, but to think or even 
dream in German. 

But we cannot be moved by such pressing incentives when 
studying the ancicnt languages. We know that fluency in 
speaking them is unattainable. Even the learned Dr. 
Sauveur himself would not be able to converse with Cicero 
and Demosthenes were they to rise up before him, and I 
doubt if any of us wish to reach that degree of proficiency in 
studying Greek or Latin. 

The distinction is simply this: If you wish to learn a 
language so as to speak it fluently, you must learn it by asso- 
ciating thought with its audible signs, and your oral expres- 
sions must flow as unwittingly as the purple current in your 
veins. I formerly considered that to learn a language it was 
sufficient to become acquainted with its words; but I have 
since discovered that that is only half learning a language. 
You must learn its idioms, learn properly to combine the 
words, and to pronounce them in combination with the true 
native accent to be able to converse in a language and event- 
ually think in it, and I greatly doubt if this object can ever 
be obtained by any amount of translating of English into 
German from a book. But there is another phase of this 
subject: there are those who wish to study a language for 
the training it gives the mind, for its peculiar structure, its 
forms and modes of combining words; in other words, to 
study it as a philosophy for its literature, and thus to acquire 
the thoughts contained therein. For such this modern 
method is not adapted; for it would take a lifetime to learn 
to speak the various languages fluently; all we desire in 
most cases is a knowledge of the structure of the language 
and its literature. 


M. GRANT DANIELL ON THE NATURAL METHOD. 


In the very short time that is allotted me in this discussion, 
I propose to state as briefly as I can a few reasons for the 
opinion which I hold very strongly that the so-called Heness- 
Sauveur method of teaching languages is far from being the 
best method to apply in ordinary circumstances, and that its 
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much-vaunted title of ‘‘The Natural Method” is misleading, 
and when applied to the elaborate scheme for teaching Latin, 
is a positive misnomer. 

The necessity which I am under of writing out beforehand 
what I have to say, forces me to direct my arguments to what 
has been written on this subject, rather than to what Dr. 
Sauveur has just said; and I make haste to say at the outset 
that I have the greatest possible admiration for Dr. Sauveur’s 
ripe scholarship and profound learning and for his extraor- 
dinary skill and success as a teacher. I have not a doubt 
that he could make a lesson in Sanskrit grammar as interest- 
ing as a fairy tale. I wish to say, also, that I am not one 
of those who stand ready to decry any new proposition in 
education simply because it is new. On the contrary, I 
should welcome the discovery of any plan by which the 
acquisition of foreign languages could be made more easy 
and agreeable to the learner than perhaps it now is. For 
this reason I have given a good deal of attention to the 
method under consideration, in the hope that here I might 
find just what I wanted. I am obliged to confess that my 
expectations have not been realized. 

That there has been much poor teaching of languages, 
ancient and modern, nobo:ly will deny. That relics of old 
abuses may still be found is equally probable. That the best 
that can be done has yet been attained, I do not by any means 
claim. That great improvements have been made and are 
now making, I am verysure. This is no new question. The 
records of this Institute show that the best methods of teach- 
ing languages have been a frequent topic of discussion for 
many years, and, by the way, it is a little surprising to find, 
now and then, that what we of the present generation regard 
as new discoveries in education have been proposed and dis- 
cussed and tried, and very likely laid upon the shelf by our 
predecessors of the past generation. 

At the meeting of the Institute held in 1847, the fol- 
lowing language was used in a lecture by the Rev. Hub- 
bard Winslow on “The Teaching of Languages”: ‘‘ There 
are two extremes to be avoided,—the exclusive use and 
the entire rejection of grammar and dictionary. Some 
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among us are at this time pushing with all enthusiasm to 
one extreme, some to another. The event will prove both 
wrong.” Thirty-one years ago, then, men were trying the 
experiment of teaching without grammar or dictionary. 
Thirteen years ago, at New Haven, there was a discussion on 
** Methods of Teaching Latin to Beginners.” The late Dr. 
Taylor, of Andover, was the principal speaker. He advo- 
cated with great force the well-known system that frequently 
is called by his name. Prof. Thacher, of Yale College, fol- 
lowed, and warmly supported Dr. Taylor’s views. 

Ten years ago an claborate paper was read by Mr. Collar. 
of Roxbury, on “The Classical Question,” in which many 
wise suggestions of reform were made, of which I quote one 
or two: “ First, that translation, and not the mastery of 
technical grammar, be made the primary object (in teaching 
the classics), and that the minute and exhaustive analysis of 
language be deferred till late in the course of study. Second, 
that the principles of grammar should be gathered by care- 
ful observation in reading.” I happen to be in a position to 
know something of the results that come from teaching in 
accordance with those suggestions, and I know that they are 
not to be despised. 

And so I might go on to show how much these subjects 
have been discussed in this and similar bodies for many years 
past, but it is unnecessary. I only advert to them because 
Dr. Sauveur, in his enthusiastic advocacy of his own method, 
secms to ignore all that has been said and done by the best 
teachers in this country towards the solution of the much- 
vexed question of the teaching of languages. One may fairly 
infer that he has knowledge of but two methods of teaching 
language, the ‘‘ grammar method ” and the “‘ natural method.” 
He denounces with the utmost vehemence a method which no- 
body of any consequence pretends to use, much less to defend. 
One feels tempted to answer him in the language of the boy 
whom you have all read about in the newspapers lately. You 
remember it was on a Sunday, and he had sat on the shore 
for hours, his hook and line in the water, without getting a 
single nibble. Presently, the minister came by and solemnly 
remarked, ‘‘ My boy, didn’t you know it was wicked to catch 
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fish on the Sabbath day?” ‘“‘ Who’s a ketchin’ fish?” was the 
reply. Who’s a teaching Latin by the grammar method? 

It seems to me, though I say it with some diffidence, that 
there is a fallacy in much of the claim that the language is 
studied without grammar or dictionary. The teacher simply 
takes the place of both. Suppose a pupil wants to know, 
for instance, whether a certain word that he is to use is 
masculine or feminine. He asks the teacher, and the teacher 
tells him, I suppose. Possibly there is some grimace or con- 
tortion of the features or shrug of the shoulders that may 
convey an idea of the distinction between masculine and femi- 
nine; but by hook or by crook he gets from the teacher no 
more and no less than he might get from a grammar or dic- 
tionary. Is it not insulting the intelligence of our pupils to 
make them think that there is something wrong in going to 
a grammar for the facts about a language? 

If the ability to talk in the foreign language were the first 
and most important thing to be desired, then I have no ques- 
tion that the method just presented to us is the best. The 
only way to learn to talk in a foreign tongue is to talk, to talk 
incessantly, to put yourself in communication with those to 
whom it is vernacular, and to surround yourself, as far as 
may be, with the atmosphere of that language and breathe it 
alone. So far, I have nothing to criticise in a method which, 
in my own study of French and German with native teachers, 
I have endeavored to apply. What I am not so ready to 
admit is, that in our schemes of education, of which one or 
more foreign languages form a part, the ability to converse 
in those languages should be the object chiefly to be aimed 
at. Why is it that French or German is prescribed in so 
many schemes of secondary and higher instruction in this 
country? Is it that our educated youth may be able to com- 
municate in their vernacular with the Frenchmen or Germans 
who take up their abode with us? Certainly not. English 
is the language of America. Foreigners must learn it if they 
want to talk with us, and they do learn it enough for their 
several needs. Is it that our educated youth may be able to 
get on betier when they are travelling in Europe? The prop- 
osition is simply ridiculous, when we consider that an 
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almost infinitesimal fraction only of our students of French 
and German ever see the other side of the Atlantic. A great 
many of them will, and all of them may, find frequent occasion 
to make practical use of the ability to read French or German 
books with ease; and surely all may profit from the culture 
which they get even from the little French or German litera- 
ture which it is possible to read in school. For this reason, 
I would make a knowledge of literature and an ability to 
read it easily, the end and aim of our high-school instruction 
in modern languages. And if my position be a correct one 
regarding modern and living languages, it is unquestionably 
correct in regard to ancient and dead languages. 

One of the most serious objections to the method we are 
now discussing, whether applied to a modern or an ancient 
language, is that it entirely does away with that most impor- 
tant and necessary adjunct to mental training, — translation. 
He who learns a foreign language through the medium of his 
vernacular gains a double advantage, for he not only learns 
the foreign language, but with every lesson he gets a kind of 
instruction in the use of his mother tongue, which nothing 
else can supply. Every page of Xenophon, Homer, Cesar, 
Cicero, Molitre, or La Fontaine, translated carefully into 
English, is a lesson in English composition. To do away 
with any part of this practice is to cause a serious loss in the 
mental development of the pupil. I submit, then, that a 
method which wholly ignores translation is so far a faulty 
method. Or, will Dr. Sauveur claim that the power to 
translate is as well and quickly gained by his method as by 
another? If that claim is made and proved, I shall be more 
inclined than I am now to yield myself up as a convert. 

But this method is called the “‘ natural method,” and there- 
fore, ex vi terminis, it is the only true method. It might have 
for its motto, ‘‘Unless ye become as little children (or 
except ye become as little Montaignes) ye can, in no case, 
learn a foreign language” I am willing to admit much, but 
not all of this claim. If it had been called a natural method 
or a not unnatural method, perhaps I should not quarrel 
with it; but the definite article leaves all of us who follow 
other methods ‘out in the cold.” I object to such treat- 

2 
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ment. But let us look a little into this claim. It is possible 
that nature may not always be an infallible guide in educa- 
tion. The natural method of conveying food to the mouth 
is certainly not with a silver fork. At any rate, child nature 
differs from adult nature, and what may be good for the one 
may be bad for the other. ‘‘ Let Nature take her course,” is 
an axiom of one of the schools of medicine. But a certain 
physician of an opposing school hit the nail on the head 
when he said, ‘‘ Before I decide whether or not to let Nature 
take her course, I want to find out, if I can, whether Nature 
is going to kill or cure the patient.” If I am suddenly placed 
in a foreign country, knowing nothing of the language of 
that country, I follow the promptings of nature, and in order 
to get my dinner I have recourse to the language of ges- 
ture and pantomime. If haply I fall in with one of my own 
countrymen who knows the foreign language, I discard pan- 
tomime and use him as an interpreter. On the other hand, if 
I determine to learn to speak a foreign language here at 
home, I go to the teacher who knows that language and mine 
also, and I find that the most natural thing for me to do is to 
use the language with which we are both familiar, as a help 
to the acquisition of that with which my teacher alone is 
familiar. 

The ‘‘ natural method” also uses a common language, but 
it is the language of gesture. I prefer to use the spoken 
language as easier and more rational. If I want to teacha 
boy that amo means I love, amas, thou lovest, amat, he loves, 
why not tell him so at once? Why must I turn myself into 
a harlequin or a jumping-jack, in order to accomplish so sim- 
ple aresult? Bear in mind this important fact, —that what 
impresses the meaning of the word or the form upon the 
memory is its endless repetition in actual practice. It is the 
actual seeing or hearing or speaking the word or form a 
great many times, that makes it a part of the mental furni- 
ture, and not alone or chiefly the manner in which it is first 
presented to the mind. I may say to my pupil, ‘‘ The French 
for house is maison,” or I may point to a house, and say 
** Maison.” In the first case, he knows at once just what I 
want him to know, while in the second case, I may have to 
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spend five or ten minutes before he will be sure that what 
I am pointing at is the house itself, or a window, or door, or 
a tree standing in front of it. It seems to me that there is 
economy in the first method. But in either case the word 
maison will not suggest directly, without the intervention of 
the English word house, either spoken or thought, the men- 
tal picture of that which is called in one language house, and 
in the other maison. Before that direct presentation can be 
made, the pupil must have seen or heard or us@d the word 
a great many times; and yet Dr. Sauveur says, in speaking of 
French grammars (and he would, no doubt, say the same of 
teachers who talk English to their pupils), ‘‘ Have they not 
all the capital fault of speaking English, of teaching French 
by means of English, the most absurd and the most impossible 
thing in the world?” I hardly know what can be meant by 
such a wild statement as that. 

Now, what do we find when the ‘“‘ natural method” —the 
method the very essence of which we have been told, with 
‘damnable iteration,” is that it uses neither grammar nor 
dictionary —is applied to Greek and Latin? In the first 
place, we have a dictionary in the shape of a literal transla- 
tion of the text to be studied. If I had not been told that 
it was the “‘ natural method,” I should have said without 
hesitation that it was a close adaption of the Robertsonian 
method of teaching French. Except in one or two minor 
points, I can see no difference between them. However, I 
do not object to it on that score. I should like to inquire at 
this point, why this idea of plunging at once into a first- 
class author, having a good deal committed to memory, and 
questioning much on the passage learned, would not work 
admirably in teaching French. I have seen what I consid- 
ered to be very satisfactory results proceed from a method 
analogous to this. 

But what has become of the example of Montaigne, that 
has been so persistently held up to our admiration? He had 
no native Roman to teach him, as the Romans of old taught 
their children. He must have learned “kitchen Latin.” Is 
it possible that we have an improvement upon the method 
devised by Montaigne’s father for the instruction of the 
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youthful lord? Really, I cannot see why the logical conclu- 
sion of all the arguments adduced in favor of the “‘ natural 
method” is not that we should teach our children just as 
Montaigne was taught. It is not very long since Dr. Sau- 
veur was ready to accept that conclusion, as is shown by 
a scheme which he gives us on pages 23 and 24 of his “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Living Languages.” Perhaps the 
practical difficulties in the way of such a scheme as there 
proposed ar€ insuperable. 

I should very much like to have seen the “‘ natural method,” 
pure and simple, carried out in the teaching of Latin. Ifthe 
Romans had no railroads and telegraphs and phonographs, 
they yet had much in common with us. They had fingers 
and toes, ‘‘organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions. 
If you pricked them, did they not bleed? If you tickled 
them, did they not laugh? If you poisoned them, did they 
not die? If you wronged them, did they not revenge?” I 
beg leave to add that they had also chairs and tables, the 
weather, and the headache. Is it a ‘‘profanation” of the 
noble languages of Greece and Rome, any more than it is of 
the beautiful language of France, to make it the medium of 
communication upon such trivial subjects as fingers and 
hands? If it is a good way to begin French with, ‘‘ Here is 
the finger,” why not begin Latin in the same way? These 
are pertinent questions. 

But let me not be led into further criticism of these details. 
The new method is on trial. If it proves to produce better 
results than any other, while I shall look closely into the 
proofs that are offered, I certainly shall not be unwilling to 
be convinced. But this condition we, the doubters, may 
fairly insist upon, namely, that the system shall have been 
thoroughly tried, and not found wanting, in an average class 
of boys and girls, in an average school where Latin forms 
but a part, and oftentimes a small part, of every day’s cur- 
riculum. Classes of adults may show a degree of progress 
that more immature minds cannot reach. There is much 
more that I should like to say, many questions that I should 
like to ask, but I forbear. I have used all the time the pres- 
ident has allowed me. 
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PROF. C. E. FAY ON THE NATURAL METHOD. 


Prof. C. E. Fay, of the Department of Modern Languages 
in Tafts College, objected to the initial claim of Dr. Sauveur, 
that the “‘ natural method” could reasonably demand adop- 
tion in the teaching of the classics, inasmuch as it had con- 
quered a supremacy in the field of the modern languages. 
The claim seemed to be premature, and to rest more on san- 
guine hope than on satisfactory experience. It had not been 
shown that any considerable number of established teachers 
had upon fair trial proven to their satisfaction that it was 
the one successful method, but merely that some were mak- 
ing the test, whether it is a practicable method. 

In the highest department of our educational system, the 
collegiate, the method has by no means won acceptance. In 
neither of the two New England colleges cited by Dr. 
Sauveur as having by their adoption of it put upon the 
method the seal of success, has it been tested for more 
than one year. For obvious reasons, a series of years must 
pass before the test can be said to have been fairly made. 
In the colleges especially, many causes seem to render the 
success of the system problematical. Among others are the 
widely differing character of the pre-collegiate training of 
the students, their more decided bias for different kinds of 
work and their greater maturity, with the pressure at the 
same time upon them of the work of several departments, 
which does not allow the requisite free field, either as regards 
hours or the concentration of energy, for a simply oral 
method. 

As interested in instruction in the modern languages, 
the speaker looked with disfavor upon any attempt to sub- 
stitute the ‘‘ natural method” — at least as rigorously inter- 
preted by Dr. Sauveur — for the thorough method which had 
for so long time been employed by our leading instructors 
in fitting young men in Latin and Greek. Doubtless the 
** natural method” emphasizes much that is good and which 
might advantageously be employed in connection with that 
other instruction. Its advocates err in holding up grammar 
as an obstacle to all teaching, for a thorough grounding in 
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the principles of general grammar is essential to all sound, 
and indeed rapid progress in language-study. These prin- 
ciples offer the easiest and surest avenue of approach to the 
many languages, to a literary knowledge of which one may 
pave his way in a college course. The drill of the fitting 
school in the classics would be greatly missed by the teacher 
of modern languages in the college. 

The enthusiasm of the advocates of the new method should 
not mislead them into intemperate assertions as to its capa- 
bilities. This is calculated to throw discredit upon even the 
good that is in it. It was too much to claim, as was done 
in a recent issue of a prominent educational journal, that, 
enjoying the advantages of the ‘natural method” in the 
hands of a competent instructor, adults who forty minutes 
before knew not a word of the German language, ‘‘ were lis- 
tening with rapt attention and fully comprehending the 
beautiful poems [of Goethe and Schiller] as read by the 
professor.” 


SCHOOL SUPERVISORS. 


Mr. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Board of 
Education, read a paper which may be found among 
the addresses of the Institute. At the close of his 
paper, the Institute adjourned to meet in the evening 
at 8 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the opening of this session the hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and several hundreds occupied 
the verandas and other outside space adjoining the 
hall, available for hearing. Mr. Bicknell presided, and 
with a few appropriate words, introduced the speakers. 
His Excellency B. F. Prescott, governor of New 
Hampshire, gave the following address of welcome : — 
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Mr. President, —My duty at this distinguished gathering is 
a pleasant one. I have taken a long but delightful ride over 
a route full of enchanting scenery to meet in this valley of 
the wild Ammonoosuc, born of yonder mountain-range, a large 
number of the educators of America, and to welcome you to 
New Hampshire. The form of welcome may be superfluous, 
but it is heartily given. All men and women who are engaged 
in a noble work always find a hearty welcome among our 
people. I am glad you have selected this spot as the place 
of your meeting, for I am confident you could not have found 
onc more romantic in all New England. However that may 
be, Iam sure you cannot find a people anywhere who are in 
fuller sympathy with the great work in which you are en- 
gaged than the people of New Hampshire. In their name 
and in their behalf I extend to you a cordial and hearty wel- 
come, and hope your conference will be productive of much 
good in the development of methods and systems whereby 
the minds of our youth in the common schools, and the more 
advanced pupils in our higher seminaries of learning, may be 
able more easily to comprehend the subjects taught, and de- 
velop the faculties which make men and women prominent 
and successful members in society. 

If we can gain inspiration by surroundings, by anything in 
nature grand and sublime, certainly we cannot fail to be 
influenced by these wild forests, these dashing streams, and 
yonder mountains which often hide their faces behind the 
clouds. To those who may be here from the rich prairies of 
the West we cannot exhibit rich flelds of corn and wheat; to 
those of the sunny South we cannot show the staple prodacts 
of their soil; but to all we can show a State whose people, 
with one accord, indorse any movement whose object is to 
enlarge the mind and increase the intellectual power of the 
people. New Hampshire has a good record. She has fur- 
nished her full share, in proportion to her population, of 
teachers in the common schools and higher institutions of 
learning throughout the country. By their works they are 
known in every community where they have labored, and 
they need no panegyric from me. It is no part of my duty 
to discuss your work, for my profession is not that of an 
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instructor, although I take a lively interest in all educational 
movements and systems, whereby the mind can acquire a 
fuller and more perfect development. 

You have assembled in what has well been styled the 
** Switzerland of America.” We think our scenery is charm- 
ing and will compare favorably with that of any other coun- 
try. We think its influence upon the intellectual growth of 
our peopl. is ennobling, and we are pleased to see so many 
of the educators of America here at the same time to enjoy 
it. In sight of this room is one of the highest points of land 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and geologists tell us the old- 
est. I do not ask you to ascertain its altitude by mathemati- 
cal calculation to substantiate my assertion, but I do earnestly 
invite you to ascend it and its neighboring peaks, and view 
for yourselves the grand panorama of mountains, lakes, 
rivers, and forests, which is wonderfully charming and sub- 
lime. I invite you to the wild cascades which help make the 
music of the woods; to the deep ravines, cool with perpet- 
ually flowing springs, in the shade of evergreen forests; to 
our mountain air, free from all malarial taint. 

I invite you to a State not rich in mineral wealth or agri- 
cultural products, but rich in natural scenery and in intelli- 
gent men and women, who, by industrious and economical 
habits, secure and maintain happy and comfortable homes, 
respect and obey the laws of the land, and enjoy the great- 
est liberty that can be conceived of, even in an ideal republic. 
I hope your sojourn within our borders will be pleasant and 
profitable, and that you will carry away with you agreeable 
remembrances. 


Address by J. W. Corthell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Maine : — 


In speaking of Maine educationally, I should first speak of 
her business interests, in which her educational affairs are 
necessarily wrapped up. The mercantile interests of this State 
have unfortunately been more severely depressed than those 
of almost any other State, by the reverses of the last few 
years. Her shipping business has shrunk to one quarter of 
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its former proportions, and the same with its lumber busi- 
ness; the consequence is that our people feel that they are 
poor. Under the pressure of that feeling of poverty, we have 
had to fight for the welfare of our public schools, and happily 
we have been so far successful. 

The public schools of Maine are supported in various ways. 
First, there is a law by which the State assesses one mill on 
every dollar of valuation for a school fund, which has real- 
ized some $236,000; again, there is allotted for the support 
of the high schools $147,000; in addition to this are the usual 
appropriations of the various municipalities. Last year a bill 
was introduced into our legislature to curtail these appropri- 
ations, but I am happy to be able to say that the inherent 
love of our people for their free schools, as expressed through 
their representatives, passed all the appropriations by a major- 
ity of four to one; and this in the face of the extraordinary 
hard times our business men have had to confront. 

As to our educational progress, I need only mention the fact 
that in order to meet the demands made upon us for trained 
teachers, not only by our own but also by other States, we 
have had to establish another training school for teachers, 
this making the third of its kind in the State. For the peo- 
ple of Maine recognize the important fact that those who 
intend to be the teachers of their schools should receive such 
professional education as will fit them to train the coming 
men and women of Maine to be the intellectual compeers 
of any other State. 

The question of high schools may have to be fought over 
again in Maine in the near future, but her common schools are 
too well grounded in the affection of her people. And their 
unanimous demand will be as before, Retrench everywhere 
else, but do not touch the common schools. 


Address by C. A. Downes, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New Hampshire : — 


EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Educationally, New Hampshire is in a state of questioning. 
We question everything, the old and the new, even that 
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which has been commended to us as the very best. We are 
in an unsettled condition as to methods. Perhaps we ought 
to be ashamed to confess it, but in New Hampshire we do not 
know the best way to teach the A, B, C, or the common 
spelling; they are all undergoing a process of discussion. 
We are not even sure that it is best to have high schools, or 
to teach Latin and Greek, but after we have thoroughly 
tested all these questions we hope to find that which is best, 
and then hold fast to it. The end most desired just now in 
eur school system is a reduction in the number of small 
schools: we have too many of them. The people of New 
Hampshire are endeavoring to make one good school do for 
four mediocre ones. 

As to teachers, [agree with Mr. Corthell of Maine, that the 
teacher mainly makes the school. In this respect, I do not 
see any great difference between the teachers of New Hamp- 
shire and other States. But here I may diverge, and say 
that in New Hampshire we are favored with some especially 
good teachers, grave, dignified, and beautiful; teachers who 
have been teaching for ages and ages, and they happily teach 
with the very best methods, never making a mistake. You 
may wonder who these teachers can be. Look around you 
at our grand mountains and their lofty peaks, and you will 
find teachers unequalled outside of New Hampshire. 


Address by E. Conant, State Superintendent of 
Education, Vermont : — 


EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


The year that has just passed since the American Institute 
of Instruction met at Montpelier, Vermont, has been a year 
of educational labor and progress with us in Vermont. We 
have more school material, there has been a great increase in 
the attendance at the schools and we have also increased the 
length of our school term. I make these statements as being 
the best evidence of the increased interest and attention 
given to our public schools. Our Normal schools have also 
grown during the year, both in the number of instructors and 
students, and I am glad to be able to bear witness to the 
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greater number of normal graduates engaged as teachers in 
our schools and the increasing demand forthem. Our peo- 
ple, through their representatives, seeing the importance of 
these schools, have happily devoted larger sums from the 
State treasury for their support. We are trying to realize 
more fully the doctrine that all taxable persons and property 
ought to contribute freely to the education of all the children 
ofthe State. Our educators are also ever alert to more effective 
methods of teaching the old-fashioned branches of education, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, not forgetting good beha- 
vior, while at the same time we are using our best endeay- 
ors to introduce the higher branches of learning, and so by 
all methods, new and old, secure a larger and better train- 
ing in a greater number of subjects. The hest means for 
attaining these desirable ends are, we believe, in securing the 
best possible teachers for our children, then by placing the 
facilities for this higher education within the reach of all. 
Until this is done, we hold that our educational system is in- 
complete. And even when this consummation is reached, I 
trust we shall ever strive to attain higher and higher spheres 
of labor for all our schools. 


Address by J. W. Dickinson, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education : — 


In no time in the history of Massachusetts have her peo- 
ple been more interested in the question of common-school 
education than the present. This is due to several causes. 
Our schools have so educated the people that they seem to 
be able now to criticise the schools that gave them instruc- 
tion. Some complain that the studies taught in our schools 
are not practical, others that the courses are too extensive, 
and hence cannot be taught thoroughly enough, still others 
would entirely take away what they term the ornamental 
studies and relegate them to private institutions. 

But although these matters are a live question with us 
just now, it does not follow that our educators are not doing 
their duty thoroughly, but rather that they desire to do the 
best possible work, and hence has crept in the introduction 
of so many studies. 
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Another reason why so much public interest has been 
roused in the question of education is because of the new 
feature lately introduced into our school system. I refer to 
our school committees. Our citizens are discovering that 
in order to properly fill the func*ions of this important office 
they must give more attention to school matters and the 
science of education, in which I am afraid the majority of 
school committees are at present lamentably deficient. As I 
have too often found by experience, and our people are 
beginning to see, that our great need in our school system is 
educated and competent supervision for our counties and 
towns, the same as we have in our large cities, I am glad 
to be able to say that our people are taking hold of this 
matter in real earnest, giving more personal attention to the 
matter. We constantly receive invitations from town officials 
requesting copies of our annual report, and asking us to 
arrange for a teachers’ institute in their county. While 
such interest as this continues, we never need fear for our com- 
mon schools. Another reason which keeps up the prestige 
o$ our common schools is our excellent Normal schoo's, of 
which we have five. The graduates from these institutions 
are in great demand, as teachers of our schools, and I 
believe this wholesome demand for specially trained teachers 
will increase from year to year. While these forces continue 
at work for the uplifting of our school system, I believe 
Massachusetts never need fear of being outstripped in the 
great race of civilization. 


Address by Gen. John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education : — 


I rejoice that I am able to be present at this great meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction, the origin of which 
was so closely connected with the revival of education in 
this country, and the influence of which upon educational 
affairs has been so great and excellent. When Mr. Carter 
was writing the letters which had so much to do in bringing 
about the first meeting, little did he or his coadjutors antici- 
pate such vast results. 
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One of the greatest trials of that period was the want of an 
acknowledgment of the educator’s position and rights. The 
teacher too often was obliged to ask for his rights as favors 
to be accorded only with reluctance. What an absurdity! 
Does the sun ask permission to shine? Shall the accredited 
teacher ask permission to instruct his pupils? Shall the 
truth stay its course in enlightening and stimulating the soul 
and elevating the human race? Happily a change for the 
better is apparent; largely brought about among us through 
the instrumentality of this and other educational associations. 

They have also greatly contributed to the improvement of 
woman’s position ineducation. What superior opportunities 
are now offered her to fit herself for the noble profession of 
the educator! and I am glad to be able to add, as is indicated 
by her presence here, that with this increasing responsibility 
she is so ready to embrace opportunities for improvement by 
attending institutes and normal schools and reading the best 
educational literature of the day. 

Again, we see the advantage of these associations in the 
great struggles that are occurring in reference to the prog- 
ress of education. What an advantage to the school officer 
and teacher in one locality to know definitely what form 
these issues take in other localities, for one in Maine to 
receive light from those in Massachusetts, or Oregon or 
Florida, or vice versa! 

In conclusion I may add that when I remember that the 
great German Teachers’ Association has an attendance of 
5,000 members, I have often wished that we might have as 
great or greater attendance upon similar meetings in this 
country. Happily, under the leadership of your eminent 
president and his coadjutors, we see here the evidences of 
the possibility of realizing such a desire, and I trust that 
this great meeting is only the beginning of a series by which, 
in all the future, our educators will be better acquainted with 
each other and with each other’s experiences in every part of 
our vast country, and that each may receive from these peri- 
odical gatherings new strength as he returns to his own 
responsibilities, while the public interest and confidence in 
the profession is correspondingly quickened and increased. 
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Address by John Hancock, President National Teach- 
ers’ Association : — 


EDUCATION IN OHIO. 


Ohio has a very tender regard for New England. You all 
have heard how New England furnished us with our school 
system, and Ohio is grateful for it; and like New England we 
are now trying to persuade our people that there is a 
above the common branches of education which they may a 
aspire to, and so build themselves into nobler and better men 
and women. There is also another bond of sympathy between 
the people of New England and Ohio, a common heritage of 
both. I allude to our great teacher, Horace Mann, whose great 
heart ceased to beat on our soil, although born onyours. As 
to our present educational status, I must say the legislators 
of Ohio have done but little for us. They have permitted us 
to tax ourselves for the education of the people; but from 
Samuel Lewis, the colaborer of Horace Mann, to the present 
day, we have had a band of teachers who have nobly done the 
work left undone by our legislators. They have built up the 
common-school system of Ohio, thus proving that they share 
the energy of New England teachers in educational matters. 


Address by E. E. White, president of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana : — 


Those who visited the Centennial Exhibition, and noticed 
the very creditable representation of the school system of 
Indiana, will not be surprised to learn that the State occupies 
a high educational position in the West. It is believed that 
no other State in the Union has made greater progress in 
popular education in the past fifteen years than Indiana. Her 
citizens point with justifiable pride to her magnificent school 
fund, her excellent township system, her efficient system of 
supervision, city, county, and State; her two State universi- 
ties, each supplementing and supporting the other; her model 
Normal school, and her admirable and well-sustained school 
journal. There is much progress yet to be made, but the 
results attained are full of encouragement and promise. 
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Indiana delights to acknowledge her indebtedness to the 
older States. Slie is one of the favored Commonwealths 
which were consecrated to universal education by the grand 
ordinance of 1787. The central provision of that great 
national statute was in these words: ‘‘ Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

The great fact and the greater duty embodied in this 
clause were made a part of the organic law of the State and 
a part of her history. It may be proper to add that this 
peerless charter, which dedicated the Northwestern Territory 
to liberty and learning, was iuspired by a New England man, 
Dr. Manassah Cutler, of the Ohio Company. Every State 
formed from this highly favored territory owes a debt to New 
England which it will never disown, and an obligation which 
it will never dishonor. 

Indiana and her sister States of the central West propose 
to stand by the American school system in its integrity. It 
is true that their school systems are just now. subjected to an 
assault of wild and hostile criticism, but the loyal people of 
these States stand back of their schools, ready and able to 
defend them. Our school systems are imperfect, and im- 
provements are needed, and so far as hostile criticism points 
out. real defects, it will promote the very cause which it 
assails. 

Indiana is committed to the doctrine that the State has the 
right to teach any branch of knowledge that will promote the 
public welfare. She has never attempted the impossible logi- 
cal feat of drawing a line through education, and affirming 
the right of the State to teach up to this line and denying the 
right of the State to cross it, conceding the right of the State 
to teach one boy to measure a board, and denying its right 
to teach another to measure a field. The State has either 
the riyht to teach all branches of useful knowledge, or it has 
no right to teach any branch. There is no middle ground. 

As a representative of the West, I confidently pledge it to 
no step backwards in popular education. The high school 
will continue to be the most democratic feature of its school 
systems. 
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Address by M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : — 


EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. 


Although we may not have much to boast of from an edu- 
cational standpoint in Maryland, we have adopted one modern 
improvement in advance of New England, and that is, when 
we fix the salaries of our teachers, we never ask whether the 
applicant be a lady or a gentleman. We pay so much or so 
little, but the amount is not raised if a gentleman takes the 
position, or lowered if a lady accepts. 

Like you, we have also had to pass through a storm of 
criticism, to keep our common-school system, but I believe 
we are better for having successfully passed the ordeal. 
Before, we thought we had a good system; now, we know 
we have. 


Address by Tanetaro Mengata, United States Com- 


missioner of Education for Japan, Boston : — 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


Educational matters in Japan have taken a fresh start. 
The political revolution of 1873 vividly demonstrated to the 
government of Japan the importance of universal education ; 
and a short time after it was decreed that means should be 
provided for the education of every child in the empire. 
For this purpose the country was divided into seven dis- 
tricts; and subdivided into high and elementary school 
districts, a population of 600 making one elementary school 
district. These sub-districts, of which there are 36, are 
under the immediate control of a local government of com- 
mittecs or supervisors, who attend to the items of local ex- 
penditure, the organization of schools, text-books to be used, 
etc. They are answerable to a central department of educa- 
tion, which has the general control of all matters pertaining 
to education in the empire, the publishing of text-books, of 
reports and educational journals, and has under its immedi- 
ate supervision several colleges. This department of educa- 
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tion is represented in the cabinet by a chief executive officer, 
the same as any other department. 

There are about 24,000 common schools in the empire, with 
an average attendance of 2,000,000, out of a total population 
of 34,000,000. The course of studies in these schools is 
somewhat similar to that in America, they having been 
largely modelled on the American and German plans. There 
are 216 high schools, of which 103 are specially devoted to 
the study of foreign languages; the total attendance aver- 
ages 12,000, but this grade of schools has not yet come into 
general favor. 

One of the most efficacious helps are the normal schools, 
90 in number, which are educating and sending out a new 
class of teachers They have at present an attendance of 
about 8,000. Special lecturers have also been appointed to 
instruct the present common-school teachers, and they have 
commenced to hold teachers’ institutes throughout the em- 
pire. The teachers, of whom there are about 45,000, of all 
grades, are licensed by the government Board of Education. 

Japan, at present, can boast of one university, at Tokio, 
the capital, and about a dozen colleges throughout the empire, 
devoted to agriculture, law, medicine, etc. 

A permanent fund of $8,000,000 has been established for 
the purposes of education. The total income for the public 
schools is about $6,500,000 per year, arising from interest on 
the permanent fund, local taxation, private donations, etc. 
Out of this, the expenditure for the last few years, for the 
common schools alone, has been nearly $5,000,000. The dis- 
advantages Japan labors under arc the want of a larger per- 
manent fund and greater facilities for providing education 
for the poorer classes. Another drawback is the difficulty 
experienced in first learning to write the languages, although 
when understood, its beauty and great simplicity become 
apparent. The greatest need of the country is good 
teachers, but this is fast being remedied by the energetic 
measures of the present government. The Empress of Japan 
herself has established the first normal school for girls, and 
directed the publishing of new text-books by her express 
order. 

8 
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The publication of educational newspapers is also a very 
important feature in the new system, wielding as they do 
great power, both educationally and politically. Among the 
people there seems to be a general willingness and desire to 
adopt the new order of things, as is so well manifested by 
the number of private donations that have already come in 
to assist the movement. 


Address by W. D. Henkle, editor of ‘* Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly” : — 


EDUCATION IN OHIO. 


I will follow in the wake of the other speakers, and say a 
good word for Ohio, from which State I have come to attend 
for the first time the meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, the so-called oldest educational association in 
the United States. I desire here to say for Ohio, that the 
very same year the American Institute of Instruction was 
organized, a literary institute was also started in Cincinnati, 
which has since been merged into our present State Teachers’ 
Association, which holds its regular annual meetings on Lake 
Erie, at Put-In Bay, where we shall be glad to welcome 
teachers, having ample accommodations for all who may 
come. Our State Teachers’ Association has been and is 
doing a good work for us, and I doubt whether there is 
another State in the Union that has a more general educa- 
tional spirit among its teachers than Ohio. The present Asso- 
ciation has been in existence since 1847. Besides this, we 
have a Northeastern Association, meeting every two months, 
a Northwestern and other associations in town and county, 
meeting bimonthly and monthly. Such facts are, I think, 
the best evidence of the live educational spirit manifested 
among the teachers of Ohio. 

But with all this we have one weak point, and that is in 
our common schools; indeed, it-is claimed by some eminent 
men that they are no better than they were twenty-five years 
ago, but we are trying to improve them. 
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Very entertaining vocal music was furnished for the 
evening by the Arion Quartette, of Keene, New Hlamp- 
shire, led by Mr. G. W. Foster. Select readings were 
also given for the entertuinment of the audience, by 
Prof R. G. Hibbard, of Middletown, Conn., and Mrs. 
Anna Randall-Diehl, of New York City. 


SECOND DAY.—WeEpnespay, Juty 10. 


The second day’s exercises opened with reading the 
Scriptures and prayer at 9 a. m., by Rev. J. P. Bixby, 
of Norwood, Mass. 

The report of the Committee on the Honorary Mem- 
bers was then read by Mr. Merrick Lyon, and adopted. 
The following persons were elected as honorary mem- 
bers of the Institute: Gov. B. F. Prescott, J. A. 
Dodge, Sylvester Marsh, and Walter Aiken. 

The following report of the Committee on the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of Education” was made by D. N. Camp, chair- 
man, seconded by A. G. Boyden, John Hancock, and 
J. D. Bartley : — 


Resolved, That while in all vocations a journal of progress 
and improvement is an important aid to efficiency and 
success, in no work is it more indispensable than in that of 
education. 

Resolved, That the ‘‘ New England Journal of Education,” 
by its adaptation to every kind of school and every grade of 
instruction, by its comprehensive discussion of educational 
topics, by its fund of educational information, and by its 
advocacy of high Christian morals, deserves the continuance 
of the confidence and approval of all classes. 

Resolved, That it is the duty and privilege of teachers in all 
departments of instruction, of officers, and of all friends of 
education, to become subscribers to ‘‘ The Journal,” and to 
use their influence to extend its circulation. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


J. W. Corthell, of Maine, and D. B. Hagar, of 
Massachusetts, gave addresses on this subject. (See 
Lectures. ) 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss Mary Allen West, Superintendent of Schools, 
Knox County, Illinois, said: — 


Although not used to being thus called out ‘to speak in 
public on the stage,” I am glad to respond for my native 
State, and only regret that she has not a worthier representa- 
tive. 

I venerate New England, rejoice in all her glorious history, 
and do not wonder that you, her sons and daughters, are 
proud of your heritage. We, also, are proud of our State. 
We love our prairies as you love your mountains. And have 
we not a right to be proud of that State which gave Lincoln 
and Grant to the Union, and which now guards for the nation 
its sacred trust, the grave of Abraham Lincoln? So itis with 
pride as well as joy that I bring the greetings of Lincoln's 
prairies to Mt. Washington. 

I came here a stranger, and as I looked into these two 
thousand faces, not one of which I ever saw before, my cour- 
age failed and I felt like running away. But when J heard 
our honored president quote Dr. Bateman, another of IIli- 
nois’ sons of whom we are proud, and better, whom we love 
as a personal friend, I felt less like a stranger, and soon the 
kindly courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. Miner, with a host of others, 
drove homesickness away. 

As I listen to the discussions and find that you, in your 
larger sphere, are meeting the same difficulties, discussing 
the same questions which confront us in the West, we feel 
that however far apart our fields of work may lie, we are 
fellow-laborers in the same grand cause. The question before 
us—the examination of teachers —is the one which gives 
me most thought and anxiety in my own limited field of 
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labor, and I see here that it demands and receives your care- 
ful attention. 

It is a vital question, for the teacher makes the school, and 
the character of examinations for teachers determines, in 
great measure, what these teachers shall be. In Illinois, 
examinations are conducted by county superintendents, each 
of whom examines teachers for his own county. Two grades 
of certificates are issued, the second grade, given when the 
candidate has successfully passed examination in the com- 
mon English branches, including United States history, is 
good for one year; the first grade, good for two years, is 
given upon passing a more rigid examination in these studies, 
and also in physiology and the laws of health, philosophy, 
botany, and zoélogy. Both grades are renewable at the option 
of superintendent. Our general rule is not to renew second- 
grade certificates, thinking that frequent cxaminations are a 
needed incentive to young or lazy teachers. By the way, we 
place upon the second-grade certificate the number of similar 
ones previously received, so that directors may know what 
teachers are settling down, content with any kind of a cer- 
tificate which will enable them to draw public money. But 
our first-grade teachers, who are doing good work, find little 
difficulty in having their certificates renewed, thus making 
them virtually life certificates. 

There are also State examinations, and candidates passing 
these successfully receive State certificates, good for life. 
The power thus given to the county superintendent is 
almost absolute, being virtually a veto power upon all 
teachers in his county, except those holding State certificates. 
This is a power I, for one, would shrink from assuming, were 
it not coupled with permission to visit and inspect schools. 
We all know that it is not always those who best pass the 
technical examination, who make the best teachers. So many 
elements not brought out in examination — good common- 
sense, aptness to teach, love for children, and power to win 
their love, with many other things — enter into the problem, 
that I never dare pronounce one a good teacher until I have 
seen him actually at work in his school-room. For this 
reason I visit the schools, spending usually half a day in 
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each, note carefully the teacher’s methods, and thus try to 
gain some just idea of his efficiency. 

When I find a teacher doing good work, and improving 
from year to year, I do not hesitate about renewing his cer- 
tificate, even though he may not be able to solve all the arith- 
metical puzzles I can conjure up, or tell me the names of all 
the towns of Abyssinia. 

Doubtless we make mistakes, — often granting certificates 
where they are not deserved ; sometimes refusing them where 
they are; but the pressure brought to bear upon us on this 
side is not so strong as upon the other. Our sympathies are 
appealed to, and we are urged to give certificates to men and 
women because they are poor, and in sore need of the money 
they might receive. It often requires much backbone to 
stand firm against this pressure; to make such applicants 
understand that the school fund is not a pauper fund. 

In our county our poorhouse and farm are also under the 
charge of a lady. When pressed too hard by applicants 
whose needs rather than their merits are their plea, I have 
sometimes found it necessary to hint that they are mistaken 
in the person; that their application should be made to the 
other lady in employ of the county, not to me, 

This seems hard, and sometimes we are thought to be lack- 
ing in the ‘‘ milk of human kindness” I do not think this is 
exactly true; the streams are there, but they flow in the other 
direction, — toward the forty or fifty children to be injured 
by an incompetent teacher, rather than toward that teacher, 
however needy he may be. 

It is only by a fearless, conscientious discharge of their 
duties that examiners can bar out from our school-rooms in- 
competency and inefficiency; but in justice to the noble body 
of working teachers they are in honor bound to do this, by 
making fitness, and fitness only, the ground for granting cer- 
tificates. 


Remarks by W. D. Henkle, of Ohio: — 


Because permits are granted to lawyers and clergymen to 
follow their respective professions for life, we should not 
conclude that life certificates should be granted to all per- 
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sons who are permitted to teach. Teaching is not yet a pro- 
fession, however much we may want it to be. A large 
majority of young men, not to mention young women, who 
enter upon the business of teaching, do so with the intention 
of abandoning it after a few years of service at most. . Those 
who enter upon the profession of law or theology do so with 
the expectation of making it a life-work. When teaching 
shall become a profession and cease to be a temporary occu- 
pation, it will be time enough to talk of granting life certifi- 
cates to all young men who intend to teach. It is the duty 
of every good woman who is healthy to marry when she has 
a good opportunity and feels inclined to do so, and hence 
very few women, even in the golden age in which teaching 
shall become a profession, will enter upon teaching in the 
school-room as a life-work. As marriage takes women from 
the school-room, it might be well to grant them in the golden 
age certificates to be valid during single life, if in that age 
there shall be any lady teachers at all. 

It wiil not do, as yet, to say that the examiners of teachers 
should invariably be teachers, because, in many instances, it 
is better to select a lawyer, clergyman, or physician to serve 
on an examining board, than to fill it entirely with such 
teachers as would in some communities have necessarily to 
be selected. 

There has been for some time a great cry against exami- 
nations, much of which is deserved. A final public oral 
examination at the close of a term is no test of the relative 
standing of the pupils in a class, an inferior pupil often 
making a greater show to the visitors than the best pupil in 
the class. Written examinations, held at like intervals, often 
produce an intense strain upon pupils, and hence are con- 
demned by intelligent parents, who are in a position to 
observe more of this strain than are teachers. Besides this 
intense strain, which is decidedly injurious to ambitious 
children, whatever may be its beneficial effects upon dullards, 
these long-interval examinations give no accurate test of the 
relative qualifications of the pupils. I say relative, because 
all examination per cents are relative. A class getting an 
average of fifty per cent in one set of questions might show 
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more ability than another class would show, when getting an 
average of ninety per cent on a different set of questions. 
The remedy for all these defects in examination systems is 
not to be found in making examinations less frequent, but 
more frequent. In infrequent examinations too much depends 
upon a single result; in frequent examinations the disturbing 
elements are to a great extent eliminated, and the resulting 
averages are a very fair exhibition of the relative standing 
of the pupils in a class. The astronomer well knows the 
importance of repeated observations, as the average of the 
results have more scientific value than can be placed upon 
any one result. It may be thought that frequent examina- 
tions will intensify the strain upon pupils. On the contrary, 
it will lessen it, because less will depend upon the result of 
a single examination. Let us suppose a case. A sentinel 
sleeps at his post. He is condemned to be shot at the end of 
three months from the date of his condemnation. The 
following offers are made to him, one of which he is to 
choose. On the day on which he is to meet his doom, he 
is to shoot at a target at the distance of a hundred yards. 
If his ball strike w.thin four inches of the centre, his life 
shall be saved. Or, on the last day of each of the thirteen 
weeks he shall shoot at the target, and if the average dis- 
tance of the twelve shots shall be less than four inches, his 
life shall be saved. Do you hesitate to say which proposi- 
tion is best for the sentinel to accept? I plead, then, for 
more frequent examinations (for the time has not come, and 
probably never will come, when examinations can be entirely 
dispensed with), on the ground of both justice and mercy. 
The reason that teachers all over the country dread examina- 
tions for certificates is on account of their infrequency and 
the stake that depends on the result. On the other hand, 
pupils do not dread, to any great extent, the daily recitation, 
which is nothing but a species of examination, because the 
stake is reduced toa minimum. It must not be concluded, 
because I contend for frequent examinations, that I would 
make promotions depend entirely upon their results. There 
are several other important elements that need to be carefully 
considered. In short, in the application of all tests, there 
should be exhibited a good degree of common-sense. 
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Rev. A. A. Miner, of Massachusetts, said : — 


Massachusetts has not much to boast of in its examination 
of teachers. The city of Boston, for example, has a board 
of supervisors who have instituted examinations for the vari- 
ous grades of teachers in the city, and I know the Board of 
Education have been seeking means to institute a State exam- 
ination, and to issue to them State certificates for whatever 
grade they may seek to fill, and that these State certificates 
may be received by the various local school committees. 
I believe the time is at hand when there will be competent 
men to certify to the qualification of teachers, and I hope 
then there will be certain modifications in our laws, which 
will not allow the doors of our school-rooms to be opened 
except to those who hold such State certificates. 


Mrs. Edine T. Howard, of New York, said: — 


Are examinations, either of teachers or pupils, as at pres- 
ent conducted, productive of good or evil? 

Are they true, critical tests of a teacher’s adaptability for 
her position? 

To the latter question I shall give but a brief answer, be- 
cause it has been so often demonstrated, by those who have 
had every opportunity of knowing and proving the facts, that 
they do not. Indeed, my only reason for noticing it at all in 
this connection is that, in spite of all such demonstrations, and 
in the very face of good, common-sense, dicta examinations, 
both of teachers and classes, are still conducted as though 
they were real tests of the teacher’s fitness for her work. 

And just here let me ask how any one, no matter how much 
methods of teaching have been studied, or how great a degree 
of scholarship has been attained, can possibly illustrate, either 
orally or on paper, the best way of presenting a subject toa 
class. The theory may be given, it is true, for that can be 
obtained from a master’s lips, or even from books and educa- 
tional journals; but can the paper show how an indifferent 
scholar is to be reached, or a dull one aroused to take an in- 
terest in the lesson? Where is the personal magnetism that 
brings mind into contact with mind, and inspires the glowing 
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thought, the ready tongue, the graphic illustration, in a word, 
puts the instructress en rapport with her class? To me it 
seems as though no examiner, however expert, and no exam- 
ination, however thorough, could ever discover whether the 
one examined possessed this faculty, and yet within it lies 
concealed the larger part of the teacher’s power. 

The second question I shall answer from a hygienic point 
of view; and regarding it in this aspect alone, I unhesitatingly 
affirm that the evil arising from them is far, far greater than 
the supposed good. I have united them,—that is, the two ex- 
aminations of teachers and classes,— because the teacher can 
only become such by being a scholar; and the injury to her 
health received in school from her own examinations is not 
only afterwards continued, but is constantly increasing by 
the demand made upon her nervous organization after she 
becomes a teacher. In no other country ia the world is so 
little attention paid to the science of life, especially that 
which more immediately relates to woman, by scholastic sys- 
tems and college curriculums as in ourown. We utterly ig- 
nore nature and nature’s laws, and what is the result? Here 
is the testimony of some of the best physicians in the land. 
They speak, it is true, of our school-systems in general, but 
I think many practical lady teachers, who have felt and real- 
ized the baneful effects of our semi-annual examinations upon 
their own nervous temperaments and that of their children, 
will concur with me in saying that were these examinations 
conducted upon better common-sense principles, one half, if 
not two thirds, of the evils ef which these and other eminent 
practitioners complain would be removed. A great source 
of nervous, mental strain would be eliminated from the class- 
room, and much of the cerebral excitement, that great im- 
poverisher of youthful blood, would necessarily cease. 

Dr. Edward H. Clarke, in his ‘‘Sex in Education,” says: 
‘*The delicate bloom, early but rapidly fading beauty, and 
singular pallor of American girls and women have almost 
passed into a proverb. The first observation of a European 
that lands upon our shores is, that our women are a feeble 
race; and if he is a physiological observer, he is sure to add, 
they will give birth to a feeble race, not of women only, but 
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men as well. ‘I never saw before so many pretty girls to- 
gether,’ said Lady Abernethy to the writer, after a visit to 
the public schools of Boston; and then added, ‘ they al! looked 
sick.’ Circumstances have repeatedly carried me to Europe, 
where I am always surprised by the red blood that fills and 
colors the faces of ladies and peasant girls, reminding one of 
the canvases of Rubens and Murillo, and am always equally 
surprised, on my return, by crowds of pale, bloodless faces, 
that suggest consumption, scrofula, anemia, and neuralgia. 
To a large extent our present system of educating girls is the 
cause of this pallor and weakness.” I quote again: ‘‘If ex- 
ecssive labor (and that our examinations do impose this ex- 
cessive labor, no one can gainsay who is at all practically 
familiar with the details of our schools), either mental or 
physical, is imposed upon children, their development will be 
in some waychecked. If the school-master overworks the 
brains of his pupils, he diverts force to the brain that is 
needed elsewhere. Hespends in the brainwork of the school- 
room force that should have been spent in the manufacture 
of blood, muscle, and nerve, that is, in growth. The results 
are monstrous brains and puny bodies, flowing thoughts and 
constipated bowels, lofty aspirations and neuralgic sensa- 
tions, a youth of study and an old age of nerves.” This 
physician then goes on to say, that ‘‘ between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, a girl accomplishes an amount of 
physiological cell-change and growth which Nature does not 
require of a boy in less than twice that number of years”; 
and yet this is the very time when she is expected to enter 
the Normal college to prepare for the teacher’s duties, and 
when her powers are taxed to the very utmost to meet the 
requirements of her examination. One of the great evils 
connected with them is the derangement of sleep caused by 
this nervous strain and excitement; and Dr. Clarke declares 
that the number of graduates permanently disabled by this 
and other causes during their educational career ‘is so great 
as to excite the gravest alarm, and to demand the serious at- 
tention of the community.” 

Dr. Fisher, also of Massachusetts, in ‘‘ Plain Talk about In- 
sanity,” affirms that ‘‘a certain proportion of girls are pre- 
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disposed to mental and nervous derangement. The same 
girls are apt to be quick, brilliant, ambitious, and persistent 
in study, need no stimulation, but repression. For the sake 
of a temporary reputation for scholarship, they risk their 
health at the most susceptible period of their lives, and break 
down after the excitement of school-life has passed away. 
And if it becomes a question of school-teachers instead of 
school-girls, the list would be long of young women whose 
health of mind has become bankrupt by a continuation of the 
mental strain commenced at school. Any methods of relief 
in our school-system to these over-susceptible minds should 
be welcomed.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, another of our eminent 
American physiologists, has recently borne the most emphatic 
testimony to the evils of an unwise education; and few have 
had better opportunities than he of knowing to how great 
an extent these evils exist in the community. At the head 
of a hospital where anemic patients are constantly under his 
own supervision, and to whose happy treatment by massage 
many a2 woman, almost ruined by the excitement of school- 
life and other causes, owes her restoration to health and 
strength, says, ‘‘ To-day the American woman is, to speak 
plainly, physically unfit for her duties: she is not fairly up to 
what nature asks from her as wife and mother.” * 

And from these sickly, nervous, — or rather, nerveless, — 
overstrained classes of girls come, with some few exceptions, 
perhaps, our teachers; and how is it possible for them to 
possess the ‘‘ physical strength and endurance,” to quote the 
words of D. B. Hagar, A. M., of Massachusetts, used before 
the Association, ‘‘ sufficient for the proper discharge of one’s 
assigned duties?” And yet this very physical strength is one 
of the first requisites for the teacher’s position Without it 





* A young married lady, formerly a teacher, a fe‘low-graduate of my own, 
is now with Dr. Mitchell for anwmia. With undermined health, she mar- 
ried, gave birth to some sickly children, buried two, and, surrounded with 
everything that wealth can purchase; can enjoy nothing. 

Since writing the above, another case has come to my knowledge. A 
young lady, a graduate of 1878 of the New York Normal College, was sent 
for to act as a substitute for a teacher in one of the Ward schools, and the 
answer returned was, ‘ Miss A.is sick; her nervous system is weakened. 
Her pbysician says he fears her brain has been overwrought.” 
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she is not only unfit to keep up with the rapid progress that 
education is constantly making, but she is also unable to con- 
trol and discipline the children placed under her care. It 
has often been said that knowledge is power. I believe that 
physique is oftener more powerful than knowledge, since it 
usually combines with its possession a personal magnetism 
that needs only to be seen in order to be felt. Of course I 
refer only to_the physique that is controlled by and united 
with true, inbred refinement and culture. 

But what has all this to do with the examination of teach- 
ers? I answer, everything. Once started on the wrong 
road, the further we advance on our prescribed course the 
greater will be our deviation from the right one. If 
the preliminary work for a teacher's first examination has 
already deranged her whole mental and nervous organiza- 
tion, what becomes of her fitness to enter upon what may 
be a life-work, or where is she to get the strength to pursue 
the study necessary for a second or even a third, as I under- 
stand is the case in some school-districts? And how will it 
be possible for her to bear the wear and tear of the constant 
examirations to which the classes put under her charge will 
be subjected, —cxaminations on whose success her own 
reputation in the profession depends? Surely, with such 
warnings held out to them by such men as Drs. Mitchell, 
Clarke, and Fisher, it is time that our intellectual statesmen 
should pause for a moment to ask themselves, Are we not 
paying too dearly for our show schools? Have not systems 
been pursued rather with regard as to how well they would 
appear in showy statistics in annual reports, than to what 
effect they would have upon the real welfare of the people? 
One superintendent — not in our own State, Iam glad to say— 
is reported to have boasted that he expected to use up aset of 
teachers in three years. If he used up his teachers, surely 
the children could not go scot free. An undue amount of 
work obtained from the teacher would necessarily suppose a 
proportionate amount from the pupil, and both would suffer 
together. Here is a schedule of studies prepared for her 
first class by the principal for a primary school in this city, 
and presented to the Board of Education for its approval : — 
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9 to 9.15. Opening exercise. 

9.15 to 10.15. Arithmetic, long division. 

10.15 to 10.40. Reading. 

10.40 ** 11.20. Spelling. 

11.20 ** 11.40. Weights and measures, three days; punctu- 
ation. 

11 40 to 12.05. Common objects, one day; body, one; an- 
imals, two; color, one. 

12.05 to 12.30. Mental arithmetic. 

12.40 to 1.20. Luncheon. 

1.20 to 1.40. Geography, four days; Roman numbers, one. 

1.40 to 2. Reading. 

2 to 2.20. Calisthenics; music, one. 

2.20 to 2.40. Phonetics, three days; writing, two. 

2.40 to 3. Giving out lessons, and dismission. 


Fortunately for the little ones for whom this terrible pro- 
gramme (I use the word advisedly) was arranged, the last 
item had to be left out, since the Board will not sanction any 


home work for primary schools; but this schedule could be 
duplicated from our grammar schools, with the added weight 
of lessons to be learned at home; and when we unite to it the 
music lesson, the crochet work, and the sewing which many 
anxious, ambitious mothers think of more value than book- 
learning, the only wonder is that there are any women left to 
become teachers at all. 

But what would you have? asks one; we need examina- 
tions in order to tell what progress has been made during the 
term by the class. To this I reply, It is always easier to tear 
down than to build up; but certainly if our superintendents 
and Normal college presidents were really in carnest, and 
felt the evils of our present system as many lady teachers 
and physicians feel it, they could not fail to devise some plan 
by which they could be remedied. Let the Normal colleges 
be put upon such a basis that the president would know 
almost to a certainty before a pupil graduates whether she is 
likely to prove successful. Let some of the scholarship go, 
and instead of graduating as a scholar, let her graduate as a 
teacher. Let her spend the greater part of her last year in 
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teaching, not always little children, but the younger classes 
of the college itself, under the eyes of those whom she has 
learned to love, instead of sitting up late into the night pre- 
paring herself for a successful examination there, and laying 
the foundation for much more loss of sleep in the years that 
are to come, when she may rue the hour that she ever entered 
the college building or thought of becoming a teacher. Then 
accept no teacher unless under the recommendation of the 
president and superintendent, who can testify that such an 
one has done such and such work practically in the class- 
room. Let her first examination be also her last, fur proper 
preparation of class-room work is enough for any teacher 
afterwards. By pursuing such a course, Normal colleges 
might have fewer statistics to show as to numbers, and less 
parade to make on a grand fleld-day; but quality is better 
than quantity, and there would be less complaint afterwards 
of the inefficiency of college graduates, and of the useless ex- 
pense attending the maintenance of these establishments. 
Only those would ask admission who were in earnest to be- 
come good teachers, who loved the work for the work’s sake, 
and sought it for this, and not because it might be a genteel 
way of getting a livelihood for a year ortwo. The second 
step would be to abolish all semi-annual examinations, re- 
placing them by incidental ones, such as a superintendent 
might make while visiting classes on a tour of inspection, 
when a few adroit questions would soon reveal the condition 
of such classes. Examinations as at present conducted are 
the bane of our school system, the canker that is eating into 
the very life of our children and their teachers. If the latter 
are not capable of performing their work, does it need an 
examination to find that out? A very short time will suffice 
a principal to make the discovery. The nervous excitement 
and consequent nervous prostration produced by them have 
much to do with the state of things complained of by physi- 
cians, and parents find it out when it is too late to remedy 
the evil. Preceded by days of anxiety and nights of sleep- 
lessness, when food, as one teacher said to me, is ‘‘ worricd 
down,” neither eaten nor digested, it is surprising that such 
a state of things ever came to exist: that it is allowed to con- 
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tinue is more astonishing still. A far better way, so far as I 
can judge, would be to give a teacher prepared blanks, by 
means of which a daily and weekly record could be kept of 
class-room work. This would always be open to the inspec- 
tion of the superintendent and his assistants, and, as I said 
before, a few questions put to a class would soon show 
whether the record tallied with the progress of the class. I 
have kept such a record of my own work for the past year, 
and feel far better satisfied with its results than I have ever 
done from any examination, however fair or just. The Hon. 
W. D. Henkle, of Ohio, at one of the sessions of the Institute 
held last summer said, ** As to examinations of schools at the 
end of the term, I do not believe that they are any true, criti- 
cal test as to the pupil’s ability. Many make a brilliant dis- 
play at that time who at all other times are behindhand.” 
This has frequently been my own experience. I have no 
doubt the testimony could be corroborated by many. My 
plan of proceeding was this: preparing a small blank book 
with ruled lines, I arranged all the studies pursued by the 
class in the first column, assigning a few lines below to ex- 
planations, by which I was emabled, at any time during the 
term, to turn to the date when I had given any new ques- 
tion, and learn what method I had taken to illustrate such 
question. Opposite every study I put down the daily per- 
centages of answers received in that study, and thus from 
week to week it was easy to see what progress had been made 
by the class, or whether the delinquencies were fewer or 
more numerous. For the benefit of those teachers who would 
like to try the plan, I give a specimen copied from my note- 
book for March, 1878: — 
March 1s, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

Spelling, 100 -99 93 -98 100 

—— .70 1 894+ = .8T 85+ 

Geogra -66 80 50 93-+- 


phy ‘ -694- 
Addition of fractions, 1+ 8360. 17+ 0 
—— of fractions, 79 -50 644 0 


Extra newl. 
Explanations. hour in Geog. 


Arith. difficult ‘also in Arith. 
Under date of April 10 I find the following memorandum : 
“Ground gone over in arithmetic since promotion. Review 
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of addition, subtraction. Reduction of compound fractions, 
part the work of a lower grade, combinations of the three 
rules, with examples in price of a unit given to get the valué 
of a fractional part. Price of a fractional part being given, 
to find the value of the unit.” Would not such records be of 
far more practical value, both to teachers and superintend- 
ents, than the percentages of one day, given under excite- 
ment, to the accompaniment of fevered cheeks and aching 
heads? A bookkeeper’s accounts are always open to the 
inspection of the firm by whom he is employed: let ours be 
the same, and save us and our children from these constantly 
recurring periods of anxiety. Put our school work upon a 
more rational basis, and let American teachers be treated as 
German instructors are, not like mere pieces of machinery, to 
be replaced when worn out, but as integral parts of the body 


politic, whose welfare is closely allied to that of the whole 
community. 


JOINT AND DISJOINT EDUCATION. 


Rev. W. F. Warren, D. D., President of Boston 
University, read a paper on this topic. (See Lectures.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Massachusetts, then drew atten- 
tion to the two ways of regarding this subject: first, 
what higher education will do for women ; second, what 
woman can do to aid the cause of higher education, giv- 
ing an illustration aptly proving his point, that we can- 
not but be convinced that her influence is already felt by 
the many inquiries incited, and the interest manifested 
in the sanitary view of the question. He also referred 
to the highly moral effect already evinced in colleges 
where she has been admitted. 

A. J. Rickoff, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in referring to the subject, stated there was no 


separation made in the Western States between boys 
4 
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and girls, and he had never heard of any objection to 
the system, As to the high schools, he had as many 
applications from boys as from girls to be released from 
particularly burdensome studies, although the girls com- 
posed two thirds of the attendance. They are admitted 
without question as to their sex. 


EVENING SESSION AT FABYAN’S. 


Mr. Merrick Lyon, of Providence, R. I., presided. 
Prof. C. E. Fay, president of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, spoke briefly of the topography of the White 
Mountain region, treating it especially from the stand- 
point of smaller river valleys, as introductory to the 
main address. 


Prof. Niles then gave a lecture on ** Mountain Sum- 
mits and Scenery,” illustrated by stereopticon views. 


He explained how the forces which produced the upheaval 
of the mountains gave us the best record of their works in 
the original construction of the mountains; but these forces 
do not give the mountains their present features. These 
have been acquired by various causes, prominent among 
which are the meteorological forces, such as changes of 
temperature, storms, etc. He dascribed how meteorological 
forces, acting upon the old geological foundation, gave the 
mountain scenery its present grandeur and beauty. This 
was illustrated first, in the power of running water in 
streams, showing how they sculptured the Colorado plateau 
into various forms and mountain features. He then showed 
how this was taking place in the White Mountains, not only 
deepening the valleys, but also increasing the relative height 
of the mountain summits. He showed various illustrations 
of the features produced in Mexico, Saxon-Switzerland, and 
California. 

He then described the effect of land-slides, showing that 
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while these often attract the attention, still, as an origin of 
mountain features, they are much less important than certain 
operations which take place in a more quiet way. The fea- 
tures produced by these land-slides were well illustrated by 
some very striking examples taken from the Alps. 

He next proceeded to show the effects of extensive fields 
of snow upon lofty mountains, in preserving their primitive 
configuration. This was illustrated by various scenes in 
Mont Blanc and Monta Rosa districts. The primitive forma- 
tion of mountains presented less variety of form and features 
than we find at the present time. Their variety and impres- 
siveness is increased by the action of avalanches, but more 
particularly by frost. The snow melting during the heat of 
the day is rapidly frozen at night in the crevices of the rocks, 
forming a series of wedges, which rend fragments of the 
rock, and in this way the mountains have assumed much of 
their present boldness and grandeur. This was illustrated 
by views showing how the Needles (L’ Aiguilles) in the vicinity 
of Chamonix, and the Matterhorn, another of the most gigan- 
tic Alps, have received nearly all their impressiveness by ac- 
tion of these sculpturing forces. In this action he also gave 
a view of the Agassizhorn, that grand and lasting monument 
to our distinguished teacher. The lecturer then described 
how this process of mountain making, which is now so 
vividly shown in the Alps, represents to us the same opera- 
tions which in ages gone by took place in the mountain- 
regions of New Hampshire, but which, through time, weather, 
the accumulation of soil, and the growth of forests, have 
gradually had their bold outlines softened and greatly beau- 
tified. 


EVENING SESSION ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


In accordance with the plan of the programme, a 
session of the Institute was held on the summit of 
Mount Washington. 

President Bicknell, with a large party, iii there 
at 7.30 p. m. via Mount Washington Railway. The 
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thermometer stood 50°, and the velocity of the wind 
was forty miles an hour. 

An evening session was held, presided over by Presi- 
dent Bicknell, with Miss Mary Allen West, of Illinois, 
as secretary. The exercises consisted of the drafting 
and adoption of a series of resolutions, followed by 
short speeches, and intermingled with readings, sing- 
ing, etc. 

The following were chosen as the Committee on 
Resolutions : — 


General Eaton, Washington, D. C.; S. 8. Greene, of Rhode 
Island; A. J. Rickoff, of Ohio;E. E. White, of Indiana; Miss 
Bush, of Connecticut; Miss Van Horn, of New York; Miss 
Dodge, of Rhode Island; and Miss Dutton, of Ohio. 


The Committee on Resolutions, after consultation, 


presented the following, through President White, of 
Indiana, as affirming the fundamental principles of the 
American school system : — 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. That the possession by the child of a nature suscepti- 
ble of education is, of itself, conclusive of the child’s right to 
such education. 

2. That every child born into American citizenship has the 
inalienable right to such an education as will prepare him to 
meet its duties and obligations; and to secure the child in 
the enjoyment of this right the entire property of the State 
is under a mortgage, and it is the bounden duty of the admin- 
istration of every State to recognize this obligation. 

3. That inasmuch as it is the imperative duty and para- 
mount interest of the State to provide education for all its 
citizens, it is, as a consequence, the right of the State to see 
that the necessary education, thus provided, be universally 
enjoyed. 

4. That a State has a right to demand of its rulers that 
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they be so educated that they may be qualified to govern wisely 
for the development of every interest touching its morals, its 
happiness, and its prosperity ; and that, in a free government 
where the people are the rulers, the State has a supreme right 
to exact the education of all who are born into the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

5. That the early recognition of these fundamental princi- 
ples by the people of New England places these States under 
sacred obligation to see that they are ever effectively de- 
fended; and we, as educators, on this occasion, as rare as 
our present standpoint is elevated, do hereby pledge ourselves 
to the maintenance of our American system of public educa- 
tion in its integrity. 

6. That we believe that the cause of universal education, 
so wisely commended by Washington. is as impregnable as 
this granite mountain which bears his name. 


These resolutions were fully and ably discussed by 
Gen. Eaton, Messrs. Henkle and Rickoff of Ohio, 
White of Indiana, Newell of Maryland, Pierce of New 
Jersey, Greene of Rhode Island, Drake and Carleton 
of Connecticut, Mrs. Anna Randall-Deihl of New 
York, Bicknell of Massachusetts, and others. 

Representatives from ten different States responded 
for their own Commonwealth, pledging their allegiance 
to the broad foundation principles of education as laid 
down in the resolutions. 

On motion of Gen. Eaton, they were ordered to be 
engrossed, and all members of the association present 
were requested to sign them. This was done, and the 
resolutions and names were ordered to be printed. 

Poems were read by Mrs. Anna Randall-Deihl of 
New York, and Prof. R. G. Hibbard of Connecticut. 

Mr. Henkle, of Ohio, was chosen a committee to con- 
fer by telegraph with the session at Fabyan’s. 

There was singing by the Mount Washington Glee 
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Club, composed of student-waiters from the Normal 
School at Bridgewater, Mass. 

This most notable meeting adjourned to meet at 
Fabyan’s on Thursday morning. where all safely arrived 
by rail at 9 a.m., after spending the night at the 
Summit House on Mount Washington. 


THIRD DAY.—Tuourspar, Juty 11. 


After the arrival of the delegation, which, in charge 
of President Bicknell, had held an evening session on 
the summit of Mount Washington, the devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by the Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
of Boston, at 9 a. m. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 


This topic was opened by Mr. Larkin Dunton, prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Normal School, Boston. 

In opening this subject, the speaker discussed at 
some length the defective methods of teaching as for- 
merly practised in all grades of schools, from the 
primary school to the university. He then showed 
that the methods of instruction in all grades of schools 
had been much improved during the past thirty or forty 
years, but that the improvement had been much more 
marked in the elementary than in the superior schools, 
and that this difference was owing to the fact that the 
influence of the State normal schools had been felt 
mainly in the lower grades of public instruction. He 
then proceeded to show, logically arguing from premise 
to conclusion, that the high schools and colleges required 
a similar influence to that already exerted upon the 
lower grade of schools, in order to work in them a 
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corresponding improvement. After discussing the 
general theme in its various bearings, the speaker 
closed as follows : — 


So it seems to me that there is need of a grade of normal 
schools of a higher order than any we now have in this coun- 
try. So far I am decided in my convictions; but precisely 
what should be the relation of these schools to institutions 
now existing is not so obvious. I think of but four feasible 
plans: One is to make them advanced departments of some 
of the normal schools now organized; another is to make 
them entirely independent; a third is to make them depart- 
ments in the colleges; and a fourth is to make them separate 
departments in the universities. Each of these plans would 
have its special advantages, and, it may be added, disadvan- 
tages. The present normal schools are prepared to illustrate 
the right methods of teaching children; and this is a branch 
of the general subject of education that must always attract 
the attention of those attending professional schools of the 
grade now under consideration. Here, too, the training of 
teachers for elementary schools could be constantly observed 
by the students of the superior departments, itself an impor- 
tant element, and, more than all, a true professional spirit 
pervades these schools that could not fail to make itself felt 
upon all within its reach. 

And yet, on the other hand, the great worth of these 
schouls must always be the preparation of teachers for cle- 
mentary schools ; and thus their best efforts would be directed, 
not to the higher, but to the lower departments. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether the training of teachers for elementary 
schools must not necessarily differ so much from the training 
of teachers for high schools and academies, and especially the 
training of college professors, school superintendents, and 
teachers of normal schools, that the combination of the two 
functions in the same institution would not be in opposition 
to the general principle of differentiation, as in the law of 
progress. In other words, is not the work to be dune sufli- 
ciently special to require a special agency for its best accom- 
plishment? 
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In favor of separate schools unconnected with the colleges, 
it may be said that they could, under this arrangement, pur- 
sue one sole purpose without distracting influences from 
opposing interests. This would have decided advantages. 
Indeed, one such institution in this country, if it could be 
properly endowed and separated from all the evil influences 
of politics and patronage, and be made entirely independent 
and kept under good management, might, it seems to me, do 
a noble work for the cause of popular and general education. 
But the proper conditions of such an institution would be so 
difficult of attainment that I fear its establishment is not in 
the near future. 

This work could be done in connection with our colleges 
generally, only through the agency of chairs of educational 
science. The advantages of this plan would be that its influ- 
ence would be exerted more or less upon all college graduates, 
so that all who should go out of college to become teachers, 
whether in high schools, academies, or graded schools, as well 
as those who were to become trustees of schools and members 
of school boards, would have some little knowledge of the 
science of education. And besides, the reflex influence upon 
the colleges themselves would be beneficial. The fitting 
schools would soon be manned with better teachers, and the 
colleges filled with better trained students. Then the prin- 
ciples of educational science would be so discussed that they 
would be better understood and applied in the colleges them- 
selves; and this I regard as an important point. It is not 
wise to assume that every learned professor must be a good 
teacher, or that his teaching could not be improved by a little 
attention to the principles upon which it should be based; 
and I think one able, earnest expounder of educational 
science and methods in college would induce all the pro- 
fessors to take an occasional scrutinizing look at themselves. 
But the objection to this plan as the sole agency for this 
work is that the professional instruction given under it 
would be lacking in scope and thoroughness. One man could 
not do the work required; so that even this plan would leave 
something to be desired. 

A school of pedagogics, ranking with or above schools of 
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law, medicine, or theology, thoroughly endowed, and there- 
fore independent, and having its reputation bound up with 
that of a great university (like the one honored by the leader- 
ship of the gentleman who has just preceded me), woujd, it 
seems to me, be the crowning glory of our educational sys- 
tem. From it would go out an influence that, in two genera- 
tions, would revolutionize the instruction in our academies, 
high schools, and colleges ; that would introduce a new era in 
school supervision throughout the country; and that would 
raise the business of teaching to the rank of a noble profes- 
sion, as the question lies in my mind to-day; I may be wiser 
to-morrow. I would provide for some systematic profes- 
sioual instruction for teachers in all our colleges ; and besides, 
I would establish one or more superior normal schools in 
connection with the universities. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


William A. Mowry, of Providence, read a paper on 


this subject. (See Addresses.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Remarks by General John Eaton : — 


Iwas deeply interested in the paper just read, and am grati- 
fied to find that this subject of political education, or education 
in the history or science of government, is receiving the at- 
tention of the educators of New England. You havc heard, 
from various sources, of the influence of New England on 
other portions of the country. Dr. White, of Indiana, very 
aptly referred to the effect upon the West and upon our civil- 
ization of the educational legislation known as the ordinance 
of 1787, by which the great northwest territory was given 
means of free education, and its people were started on that 
career of intelligence and virtue which has continued to the 
present day, — an ordinance on which depended the perpetuity 
of the Union. The far-reaching consequences of knowing 
the fundamental principles of government cannot be under- 
stood at once. You must not attempt to measure the value 
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of your action here by what you see at once. You know 
compensation often follows slowly even our wisest efforts. 

Let me give an instance. I once tried to ascertain how 
much pecuniary reward certain great educational works, 
which had been conspicuous, had brought to their authors. 
I inquired of Professor Stowe what compensation he received 
for writing his report on education in Europe, which was 
published and circulated along with others in the West, and 
which did so much to direct and stimulate education there. 
He replied that he received $500 from the State of Ohio, and 
nothing further from those who republished it, but that he 
felt amply rewarded when, during the late war, he witnessed 
the great uprising for the Union, and considered how much 
this loyal feeling had been strengthened by the common 
schools of the West, of which Ohio was a part. 

The author of the able paper just read has illustrated his 
plan by allusion to methods and topics. Permit me, in con- 
nection with the historical fact already mentioned, to call to 
mind the importance of information in reference to the terri- 
torial question. The ordinance of 1787 did not exhaust the 
responsibilities of America with regard to our territories. 
The question, What shall be the future of this immense 
domain? is important, not only for those who are to occupy it 
in the centuries to come, but equally so for those who live in 
other portions of the Union. Now the absolute control of 
legislation for these territories is in the hands of Congress, 
the members of which are elected by you and their other 
constituents in the different States. Do you know that for 
the first twenty years after our possession of New Mexico, 
there was no common-school system in that great territory to 
prevent its people from sinking into barbarism? Do you 
know that at the present time, except the contract between 
the government and the Alaska Company, which applies to 
the Seal Islands only, and the laws regulating the collection 
of revenues as intended by the proclamation of the President, 
there is no law in the vast territory of Alaska for its 30,000 
people, by which they may possess property, build a bridge, 
make a road, erect a schoolhouse, establish a court, or protect 
person or property? Consider, in connection with the neg- 
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lect of these territorial responsibilities, what injurious ideas 
and customs are creeping in among their populations, — pop- 
ulations which are to constitute so important parts of this 
great Union in the future. 

Again, take the Indian problem, which is so closely con- 
nected with the territorial question. What is the condition 
of the 300,000 Indians scattered up and down our territorial 
belt of country, imperilling the pioneers of civilization, and 
drawing millions of dollars from the treasury, thus adding 
so largely to our taxation? How thoroughly the question is 
misunderstood and misconstrued! In New York the State 
and local communities seek to promote customs of industry, 
the establishment of institutions of education and justice 
among the resident Indians. But go into our Territories, and 
what do you see? If law-abiding and respectable Indian 
families wish to give culture to their children, they are not 
favored with the benefits of the public schools, and as a rule 
the established order of society does not take them into 
account in its provisions for the promotion of intelligence 
and virtue. An adequate political education o? the com- 
munity would put a speedy end to such incongruous and 
unjust differences in its treatment of its various parts. 


Miss Schofield, of South Carolina, asked how it was 
expected they should give instruction in political gov- 
ernment, when seven eighths of the teachers of the coun- 
try (the ladies) were politically classed in the category 
of idiots. 

Rev. A. A. Miner, of Massachusetts, thought there 
never was a time when political education was more 
needed ; but suggested that if the teachers of the coun- 
try were thoroughly in earnest in the matter, they would 
soon find the ways and means. He particularly advo- 
cated that in teaching history, more attention should be 
given to the study of individual character than to the 
details of events. 
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E. E. White, of Indiana, said : — 


He indorsed fully what had been said in respect to the im- 
portance of disseminating political knowledge among the 
people. It seemed to him the assertion of a truism to say 
that those who participate in representative government 
should understand its principles and methods, and yet such 
political knowledge is undeniably the exception and not the 
rule in all republics. The ignorance of otherwise intelligent 
persons respecting the organization and functions of the 
three great departments of our national and State govern- 
ments issurprising. Nearly every year the American people 
are called on to decide questions which involve the funda- 
mental principles of political economy, and the absence of a 
clear knowledge of these principles leads to the support of 
the most mischievous errors. 

But he rose specially to emphasize the point that what is 
most needed is not political knowledge but political integrity. 
The great duty resting upon the American teacher is to in- 
culcate the ‘spirit of patriotism, truth, and honor, and to 
inspire a regal respect for the rights of others. What the 
nation most needs is not a knowledge of political principles, 
but loyalty to them. Political knowledge is important, but 
conscience in politics is imperative. The political education 
required must purify the heart as well as inform the head. 


Mr. Hume, of Lawrence, Mass., concurred with Dr. 
Miner that, if more attention was drawn to the charac- 
ter of the noble men of history, we should not wit- 
ness the present political degradation. 

Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C., said: — 


One of the most urgent demands in our country, where 
governmental power depends upon representative legislation, 
is a more thorough education of the masses of the people, in 
regard to the rights and limitations of power in a free gov- 
ernment. When the people are properly indoctrinated in 
reference to their rights and powers, they will not permit 
party and caucus authority to disregard their own rights. 
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It is very evident that party gamblers and political trick- 
sters are gradually absorbing and ursurping individual or per- 
sonal rights. One hundred and fifty thousand American 
citizens in the District of Columbia are virtually disfranchised, 
or deprived of the right of suffrage, and are the mere play- 
things of party rule and King Caucus. The same is true, to 
a great extent, in many parts of our country. But let the 
people be trained to know their rights and privileges, and 
understand the nature of our government, and the domination 
of political gamblers would cease. 


J. W. Webster, of Boston, Mass., suggested that one 
of the great stepping-stones to this political regeneration 
was by the instrumentality of temperance, and moved the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : — 


Whereas, Teachers, from their position and the responsi- 
bility of their office, should ever exert an influence in favor 
of morality, and against all customs and habits that are in- 
jurious to society; and whereas, we regard intemperance as 
one of the greatest of evils, as productive of disorder and 
crime, as destructive of individual happiness and social wel- 
fare, and the public good; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will ever use our influence for the 
promotion of temperance, and strive, by inculcating its 
principles, to save the young from the contaminating and 
destructive power of intemperance, and the vice and misery 
to which it leads. 


Prof. L. A. Butterfield read a paper on visible speech. 
(See addresses. ) 


EVENING EXERCISES. 


As it was generally known that the evening exer- 
cises were to consist of a grand concert, by the Fabyan 
House Orchestra, — Blaisdell’s Orchestra Club of Con- 
cord, — followed by an address by Dr. G. B. Loring, of 
Salem, Mass., the spacious parlors, piazzas, and rotunda 
of the Fabyan at an early hour were crowded, there bcing 
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in the main parlor a literally packed audience. The 


concert programme was especially choice and gen- 
erously encored. 


METHODS AND OBJECTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Hon. G. B. Loring, of Salem, Mass., delivered an 
address on this subject, a summary of which is here 
given. , 


He considered this age to be especially the age of popular 
education, and alluded to the efforts now made to extend the 
privilege to all persons in all sections of our country. He 
advocated general culture as necessary to prepare the mind 
for education for a specific purpose, and enlarged upon the 
relations which should exist between teacher and pupil, and 
on the schoolhouse best adapted to educational work, urging 
also the introduction of a measure of the academic system 
into the work of the high school. In answering the question 
how far the State should educate, he said, It will be observed 
that in suggesting the methods and defining the object of 
American education, I have not endeavored to confine the 
work of public instruction within any recognized limits. On 
the contrary, the introduction of what is usually called the 
academic system of teaching into the public schools, the 
modification of the graded system, the enlargement of each 
teacher’s sphere of duty, the reduction in size and the 
increase in number of our schools, to all of which I have 
called your attention, indicate my belief in the extent to 
which the State may properly go in the work of popular 
instruction. 

With the most profound respect for those who differ from 
me on this point, and conscious of the high value of views 
drawn from experience in the best educational work in our 
country, I am led to believe that in education, as in every 
other walk in life, — social, civil, practical, material, —the 
American has an unusual tendency toexpand. We ‘‘go from 
strength to strength” in this country, and can only be true 
to the spirit of the fathers by performing the duty of our day 
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in the same manner as they performed the duty of theirs. 
The district school filled their measure of general knowledge. 
Said Mr. Everett, ‘‘To read the English language well, to 
write with despatch a neat, legible hand, and be master of the 
first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with 
accuracy, every question of figures which comes up in prac- 
tice, — I call this a good education.” Fifty years ago it was; 
and in the comparatively simple and narrow way of life then, 
it answered a most excellent purpose. But in these days of 
intense activity, widened duty, enlarged responsibility, inces- 
sant mental effort, wide-spread familiarity with life in every 
quarter of the globe, daily diffusion of knowledge by an 
unwearied press and unending talk, the necessity for wider 
culture is imperative; the demand for it is importunate. 
Those who learn at all will not be satisfied with so small a 
draught, and in accordance with this desire and the popular 
necessity, the organization of public instruction has largely 
expanded, and the value of varied mental effort is truly 
understood. 

It is deemed more fortunate to have forgotten a fact than 
never to have known it, — better to have lost an accomplish- 
ment than never to have had it. ‘‘ Do you think it does one 
any good to know Latin?” said one French student to 
another. ‘‘ Perhaps not,” was the reply, ‘‘but it does one 
great good to have forgotten it.” And this is the law of 
modern education, whether provided by the State or by 
private institutions. It is the intellectual and moral influ- 
ence of sound learning, as well as its accomplishments and 
usefulness, which has given it the high and important place 
it holds in every well-organized State and in modern society. 
We have learned to believe in the power of knowledge to 
draw young men away from the haunts of idleness and vice, 
to increase their respect for each other, to point the way to 
honorable industry, to fill their minds with a just estimate of 
the philanthropic enterprises of the day, and to enable them 
to appreciate their duties and responsibilities as citizens. 

We have learned to believe in the power of knowledge to 
give young women an influential place in the work of society, 
and to multiply the objects for which and the means by 
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which they are to live. If the object of a civil organization, 
then, is to provide for the safety and happiness of those who 
compose it, the State cannot well pause in its work of educa- 
tion, or confine itself to the fundamental business of common 
schools. There is a vast amount of information, moreover, 
which the great mass of our pupils could never reach but for 
the liberality of the Commonwealth. The course of instruc- 
tion adopted in our high schools, those free fountains offering 
their life-giving blessings to all, could not be enjoyed by 
thousands of our children should the State withdraw its aid. 
So, too, of many of our industrial schools which are under 
public endowment, and in which the most useful branches 
are taught, such as drawing for designs, the use of me- 
chanical forces, and the manipulation of the arts. The 
business of life here makes great demands for all such accom- 
plishments, and our system of public instruction can do no 
better work than to bestow them upon our young men and 
women. I can conceive of no more important service than 
the development of our high and special schools up to this 
requirement. And if there are weaknesses and defects in the 
present system, allow me to suggest that the remedy lies in 
the direction of enlarging instead of narrowing their sphere, 
and in engrafting upon them that general culture to which 
I have alluded, as the foundation of a good education, and 
also in establishing the most intimate relations between 
teacher and pupil. 

I hardly need remind you of the objections which are 
raised against this view of the duty of the State toward the 
higher branches of education, — that the State can only do 
imperfectly what would be much better done, what is, in 
fact, better done in private institutions; that the result of 
such education is uneasiness and restlessness, and an un- 
willingness to enter upon the common toil of life, after being 
clothed with the accomplishments of the high school; that 
young men are simply elevated above mechanical occupa- 
tions, and young women are unfitted to be mechanics’ wives; 
that we are made impatient of toil, and are raised above 
ordinary service. I am aware that these objections are 
vigorously urged, and I know that they are entitled to the 
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most careful and anxious consideration. But I find no 
remedy for the evils in pausing and retracing our steps. To 
my mind, the way out is the way on. 

The weak and unfortunate notions to which the objectors 
allude are to be cured by additional knowledge, and not by a 
return of even comparative ignorance. I know many a young 
man whose daily toil on the land or in the shop is lightened 
and made more tolerable and profitable by the good education 
he has brought to his work. The graduates of our public 
schools have already learned that they are not educated 
above, but for, the daily toil of life, whatever that toil may 
be. And I am satisfied to wait for the wisdom and good 
sense which education will, in the end, develop to remedy 
the evils which may arise from temporary weakness and 
folly. I think the system will cure itself, if we will only give 
it unlimited opportunity. Permit me to call your attention 
to a still broader ground, upon which the argument in favor 
of the most advanced and liberal aid to education can be 
founded. 

The problem of American suffrage and citizenship is vexing 
many of the best and ablest minds among us. The results of 
universal suffrage, so called, are not considered by many phil- 
osophic observers to be fortunate orencouraging. A century 
of national life based upon this right seems to them a century 
of antagonism and confusion. For myself, I do not read the 
lesson exactly in this manner. The exercise of the right of 
suffrage by a great mass of the American people— native, 
foreign, emancipated, rich, poor, learned, and ignorant — has 
at times produced results, Iam aware, by no means creditable 
to our republic. But it has also produced results of which 
we have a right to be proud, and which have given us great 
power and high reputation. 

I have often been startled by the defiance and courage ofthe 
popular instinct in great crises here. It is not necessary for 
me to enumerate the instances, with which you are all famil- 
iar, in which the best counsels and the best men have received 
popular support in our country, against the designs of ambi- 
tious and arrogant leaders. There is hardly a great political 
event in our history which has not been made great by a saga- 

5 
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cious and courageous people forcing their leaders to obey ; and 
if you must have illustrations, let me remind you of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and Lincoln’s second election. That 
evils arise from the same source, we all know; but how short- 
lived they generally are! That bad men are placed in high 
official position by the same power, we all know; but how few 
of them have entailed upon us a permanent damage, and how 
summarily have they been consigned to oblivion! If you will 
look carefully over the political history of our country, I think 
you will be struck with the fact that personal attempts to 
establish a bad policy, or to secure high position for mani- 
festly dangerous purposes, have seldom succeeded. But were 
it otherwise, I doubt if the remedy would be the abridgment 
of the right of suffrage. Classification does not work well 
here. It creates discontent, and destroys the flavor of repub- 
lican institutions. 

The perpetuation of power in our country is always danger- 
our, whether it be individual or party power. The prospect 
of defeat and overthrow makes parties and individuals often 
time-serving and cowardly; but if they are right, they always 
gather strength from defeat, and the successful party, if 
wrong, has always but a short-lived existence. The checks 
and balances of ‘‘universal suffrage” ought to be considered 
before it iscondemned as an unmitigated evil; and we should 
ask ourselves whether the evil cannot be remedied better by 
correcting and improving and cultivating those who exercise 
the right, than by abridging the right itself, — one of the rec- 
ognized corner-stones of republican institutions. If this is to 
be done, and I think it should be, tell me what instrument you 
have to do it with more powerful than the broadest, most dif- 
fused, and most liberal education, open to all? What other in- 
strument have you to compare with this? If, then, you would 
purify the ballot-box, if you would provide against the danger- 
ous uprising of the ignorant and misguided, if you would pre- 
pare the people for an honest and honorable patriotic policy, 
if you would arm them against the designs of demagogues, 
and make them quick to see the right and bold to maintain 
it, quicken their confidences and strengthen their minds, and 
give them a keen sense of their responsibilities by educating 
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them up to the highest standard which the State can bestow. 
A remedy like this harmonizes with our institutions. Abridg- 
ments and requirements are a reflection upon them, which we 
should avoid if possible. 

It is this service, gentlemen, which is committed to your 
hands. Upon its success depends the very existence of our 
government, the peace and happiness of our people You must 
have observed that the demand for your labor is urgent and 
universal inevery section of ourcountry. Every State, every 
community, recognizes its importance, and I am glad to say 
strives for its possession. Your occupation is now considered 
an important ally of the government, whose power and influ- 
ence have been enlarged and glorified by the representatives 
of education and science who have been called into immedi- 
ate service in our day. 


FOURTH DAY.—Frimay, Jory 12. 
The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. A. 


A. Miner, of Massachusetts. Reports of committees 
followed. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Hagar, chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions of Officers, proposed the renomination of Hon. T. 
W. Bicknell for the presidency of the Institute. Mr. 
Bicknell, having already served two years with marked 
fidelity, respectfully declined. The committee then 
reported a list of officers, and Mr. Hagar was author- 
ized to cast the ballot for the members of the Institute. 
Ths balloting resulted in the election of the following 
officers : — 

President. — Isaac N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn. 

Vice- Presidents. — 8. 8. Greene, Providence, R. I.; Henry 
Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn.; 
George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass.; Hiram Orcutt, West 
Lebanon, N. H.; Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; 
Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; Thomas W. Bicknell, Bos- 
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ton, Mass.; Calvin B. Hulbert, Middlebury, Vt.; C. C. 
Rounds, Farmington, Me.; A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. ; 
John Eaton, Washington, D. C.; Sarah E. Doyle, Providence, 
R. I.; Susan M. Hollowell, Wellesley, Mass. ; B. G. Northrop, 
New Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ellen 
M. Haskell, Norton, Mass.; T. B. Stockwell, Providence, 
R. I.; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. ; John D. Philbrick, 
Boston, Mass.; Mary P. Colburn, Boston, Mass.; Fannie E. 
Kyle, Essex Junction, Vt. ; Rebecca Jones, Worcester, Mass. ; 
D. W. Jones, Boston, Mass.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. ; 
David Crosby, Nashua, N. H.; John W. Dickinson, Newton, 
Mass.; Charles Hammond, Monson, Mass.; Joseph White, 
Williamstown, Mass.; N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn.; Daniel 
Leach, Providence, R. I.; Mary E. Rowe, Laconia, N. H ; 
C. G. Clarke, Boston, Mass.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, 
Mass.; T. H. Hanson, Waterville, Me ; E. A. Hubbard, 
Springfield, Mass.; J. W. Simonds, Milford, Mass.; George 
J. Cummings, Meriden, N. H.; Edward Conant, Randolph, 
Vt.; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; W. J. Corthell, Calais, Me.; Augustus Morse, 
Hartford, Conn.; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I.; C. 
P. Rugg, New Bedford, Mass.; R. S. Andrews, Bristol, 
R. L.; D. P. Corbin, Hartford, Conn.; H. T. Fuller, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; G. T. Fletcher, Castine, Me.; M. C. Steb- 
bins, Springfield, Mass.; Moses Merrill, Boston, Mass.; D. 
W. Hoyt, Providence, R. I ; W. E. Eaton, Botton, Mass ; 
Homer B. Sprague, Boston, Mass.; C. A. Downs, Lebanon, 
N. H.; L W. Russell, Providence, R. I.; F. F. Barrows, 
Hartford, Conn.; 8. W. Mason, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary. — Henry E. Sawyer, New Britain, Conn. 
Assistant Secretary. —G. A. Littlefield, Malden, Mass. 
Treasurer. — George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 
Councillors. — M. G. Daniell, Boston, Mass.; John Knee- 
land, Boston, Mass.; E. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H.; A. J. 
Phipps, Lewiston, Me.; Horace M. Willard, Saxton’s River, 
Vt.; W. O. Fletcher, Rockland, Me.; A. J. Manchester, 
Providence, R. I.; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; B. F. 
Tweed, Boston, Mass.; A. D. Small, Salem, Mass.; James 


8. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass.; J. C. Greenough, Providence, 
R. I. 
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NECROLOGY — RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. C. Northend, of Connecticut, chairman of the 
Committee on Necrology, made the following report, 
paying tribute in memoriam to the members of the 
Institute deceased during the past year : — 


It is certainly highly fitting that we pause for a few 
moments in the midst of our discussions and deliberations, 
and turn our thoughts to the memory of those of our number 
who have been called hence, as we humbly trust, to a higher 
and wider sphere of activity. In calling your attention to 
the dead, we shall venture to deviate from the usual custom 
of presenting a set of formal resolutions which might, with 
equal fitness, be applied to any one of a dozen, and instead 
thereof give a brief sketch of each of our deceased friends, 
trusting that a simple, truthful, and concise record of their 
lives will supersede any commendatory resolutions that we 
might pass; for unless they live in the hearts of their friends 
and in the good they have accomplished for education and 
humanity, of what avail will it be to resolve that they were 
great and good? 

That within the last year, ora little longer, the cause which 
has brought us together has lost some of its most devoted 
and efficient friends will be made evident as we recount their 
names and present their record. 


JacoB BaTCHELDER, for several years a vice-president of 
this association, was born at Topsfield, Mass., July 10, 
1806. He was fitted for college partly in the office of the 
late Rufus Choate and partly at Bradford Academy, under the 
tuition of the late Benjamin Greenleaf. From the academy, 
he went to Dartmouth College, from which he graduated in 
1880. He at once accepted the preceptorship of a high school 
at Templeton, Mass., where he remained till 1835, when he 
took charge of an academy at Lynn, Mass., where he taught 
with great acceptance fourteen years, and then he was elected 
principal of a newly established high school in the same city. 
This position he filled with success and honor until 1856, 
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when he resigned to accept a similar position in the neigh- 
boring city of Salem, where he remained five years and then 
returned to his former charge in Lynn. In 1862, at the age 
of fifty-five years, after a highly successful and honorable 
professional life for thirty-two years, he left the teachers’ 
vocation, and the remainder of his years were devoted to 
some service under the United States government, and as 
librarian of the public library in the city in which a large 
proportion of his professional life had been passed, and where 
he died suddenly on the 17th of December, 1876, greatly 
beloved and lamented. 

Those of us who knew Mr. Batchelder will remember him 
as aman of solid worth, a sincere friend. a genial Christian 
gentleman. Long will he live in the memory of hundreds 
who have received instruction from the lips now forever 
closed long will his name and memory be cherished and hon- 
ored by those who were wont to meet him in educational 
conventions and councils. Age 70 years, 5 months, 7 days. 


NEHEMIAH CLEAVELAND was born at Topsfield, Mass., on 
the 16th of August, 1796. At the early age of thirteen years 
he entered Bowdoin College, for which he had pursued a pre- 
paratory course, mainly at Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass. 
He graduated from college with high honors at the age of 
seventeen years. After graduating, he spent a year at the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., and then entcred 
upon the work of teaching, to which he devoted most of his 
years andenergies. After brief terms of teaching at Dedham, 
Mass., and Gorham, Me., he took charge of a school for boys 
at Portland, Me., where he remained until 1817, when he 
accepted an appointment to a classical tutorship in his Alma 
Mater. Though only twenty-one years of age, he filled the 
position with marked success for three years. In 1820, he 
was invited to the preceptorship of Dummer Academy, where, 
as previously stated, he had mostly fitted for college. This 
was the oldest incorporated and endowed academy in New 
England, having been generously founded by Gov. Wm. 
Dummer, whose name it bears. Here he remained nineteen 
years and succeeded in gaining for the institution a high 
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reputation. After leaving this school, he was, for a time, 
professor of languages at Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H., and 
subsequently head master of the high school at Lowell, 
Mass. His last years of teaching were spent at the head of a 
seminary for young ladies at Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1851 and in 
1858 he made the tour of Europe, and at about the age of 
sixty years he left the profession he had so greatly honored. 
Of him, Prof. Packard, of Bowdoin College, thus truthfully 
writes: ‘‘ As a teacher and manager of youth, Mr. Cleaveland 
was exacting, firm, yet sympathizing and kind. His whole 
bearing in the teacher’s chair was that of a man to be 
respected, confided in, and by no means to be trifled with. In 
person and bearing, he was worthy of special notice. His 
compact form of medium height, his firm, elastic movement 
to his last days, the scrupulous neatness of his attire, his 
self-sustained. easy, and gentlemanly carriage, as of one accus- 
tomed to the best society, his ready powers of conversation, 
his variety, aptness, and humor in anecdote, inexhaustible, 
and always new, and above all, his steadfast, cordial, yet 
discriminating friendliness, made him a companion that one 
loved to be with and to be parted from with regret.” At 
several different times, and once while crossing the ocean, 
he was called upon to give public orations and addresses, and 
always acquitted himself with great honor. As a proof of 
his merit and high standing, as a man and scholar, it may be 
stated that his Alma Mater conferred upon him her highest 
academic honor in 1869. In the truest sense Mr. Cleaveland 
was a finished scholar, a cultured gentleman, a sincere 
Christian. Mr. Cleaveland was the last survivor of an hon- 
ored family, and the last save onc of the first eight classes of 
Bowdoin College. He died at his home in Westport, Conn., 
on the 17th of April, 1877, at the age of eighty years and 
eight months. ‘‘ Like a shock of corn fully ripe,” he was 
gathered to his fathers, but the influence of his teaching and 
of his pure life will long be felt by those who were his 
favored pupils and those who were his associates. 


On the first day of our meeting at Montpelier a year ago, 
the telegraph brought the sad message that SANBORN TENNEY 
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was dead. Mr. Tenney was born in Stoddard, N. H., Jan. 13, 
1827. At the age of twenty-six years, he entered Amherst 
College, near the close of the Freshman year. Of his college 
life, Prof. Tyler thus writes: ‘* He manifested an absorbing 
interest in Natural History from the first. His favorite 
studies were not then taken up until the Senior year, but 
his room was early turned into a museum of collections in 
Natural History in its varied departments. His holidays and 
leisure hours were spent in the flelds and in the scientific 
cabinets. He was a frequent companion and helper of Presi- 
dent Hitchcock in his collections and explorations. He is 
remembered by teachers and fellow-students as manly and 
mature, gentlemanly and agreeable.” After leaving college, 
Mr. Tenney was associated, for a season, with the late 
lamented Prof. Wm. Rasscll, in the instruction of a training 
school at Lancaster, Mass., and subsequently, for several 
years, he was a highly acceptable lecturer on Natural History 
before the Teachers’ Institutes of Massachusetts, —all his 
spare time being given to the prosecution of his favorite 
studies under the instruction of the late Prof. Agassiz, at 
Cambridge. On the opening of Vassar College, in 1865, Mr. 
Tenney was appointed to the professorship of Natural History 
in that institution, and in 1868, to a like position in Williams 
College, a situation he filled with marked ability and success 
until the term of his death. Of him, President Chadbourn 
thus speaks in a memorial discourse: ‘‘ As an instructor, he 
was faithful and successful; always ready to do any amount 
of extra work, and never did his work show to better advan- 
tage than in the last examinations which he held. They were 
all that could be asked for or desired as evidence of faithful, 
thorough work. But the crowning excellence of Prof. Ten- 
uey’s life was that he was a Christian man,—true, kind, 
faithful, courteous in all the relations of life. He was emi- 
nently fitted to be a member of a college faculty. He was 
able to work in harmony with other men, ready to do his 
part and more, ready to correct any mistakes of his own, and 
to pardon readily and without parade the mistakes of others. 
He was kind but firm in all matters of discipline. As presi- 
dent of the college, I desire to express publicly my apprecia- 
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tion of his worth as a college officer, the sense I have of his 
irreparable loss to me in his death,—the loss of a personal 
friend. He was a man to meet me cordially and give me his 
sympathy and support in all the trying days of my early 
administration. Some men always add to your burdens even 
when they do not intend to do it, some leave you to bear 
them alone, and some never fail, even by their presence, to 
lighten your load. Prof. Tenney belonged to the latter class. 
His very presence was a comfort, the perfect trust in him was 
a constant source of strength to those who had occasion to 
trust him.” To the truth of these words by President Chad- 
bourn, all who knew Prof. Tenney will heartily testify. 

At the close of the summer term of 1877, Prof. Tenney had 
made arrangements to take a select class of students on a 
geological exploration at the West. All his plans were per- 
fected, and the time of starting definitely fixed. But in this 
case, as in many others, we learn that while ‘‘ man proposes 
God disposes.” As a last act before leaving, he went to 
Michigan to visit an invalid sister, and while there, without 
warning, the grim messenger called for him on the 9th of 
July, 1877. As an author, Prof. Tenney prepared works on 
Geology and Natural History, which have been very favor- 
ably received. Though he died in the midst of life and use- 
fulness, if ‘‘ that life is long which answers life’s great end,” 
it may well be said of him that he died ‘‘ full of years, honor, 
and usefulness. To us such a death says, “‘ Be ye also ready.” 
Age, 50 years, 6 months. 


WARREN JOHNSON was born at Vienna, Me., on the 24th of 
December, 1830. He prepared for college at Farmington Acad- 
emy, and graduated from Bowdoin College with high honors 
in 1854. After his graduation, he was principal of Foxcroft 
(Me.) Academy two years, and then tutor in college for two 
years. In 1857 he opened a family school for boys at Tops- 
ham, Me., where he labored successfully until 1868, when he 
was appointed State superintendent of the schools of Maine, 
a position to which he was reappointed for three successive 
terms of three years each, when he resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the schools of Newton, Mass. As super- 
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intendent of the schools of Maine, Mr. Johnson labored in- 
defatigably, and accomplished a great and good work. He 
infused new life into educational matters, and caused his 
influence to be felt by all classes and throughout the State. 
He succeeded in increasing the tax for school purposes, in 
the passage of a law requiring towns to account for the 
proper expenditure of the school money, and also in the 
establishment and support of free high schools, in lieu of 
the old academy system. His administration of the school 
system of Maine will be felt for good in all coming time. 
Mr. Johnson had hardly become fully established in his new 
position when the irresistible summons came that will sooner 
or later come to each of us. An earnest and successful 
educator, a wise and useful citizen, a sincere Christian, he 
finished life’s work, and went to his reward on the 28th of 
April, 1877, in the 47th year of his age. 


Asa D. Smita was born in Amherst, N. H., on the 21st of 
September, 1804. At the age of twenty-two years he entered 
Dartmouth College, having received his preparatory training 
at Meriden, N. H. After graduating in 1830, he took charge 
of the Academy at Limerick, Me., for one year, and then 
spent three years at Andover Theological Seminary. On 
completing his course here, he went to New York, where he 
remained as pastor of the same church for twenty-nine years, 
a fact in itself very complimentary. After the resignation of 
President Lord, in 1863, Mr. Smith was invited to the presi- 
cency of Dartmouth College, a position he filled to general 
acceptance until a few months previous to his death, 
which occurred at Hanover, N. H., Aug. 16, 1877. President 
Smith was a man of eminent piety and sound learning, and 
filled large spheres of usefulness, and died greatly lamented. 
Those of us who were present at the meeting of the Institute 
at Plymouth, two years ago, will remember his excellent and 
timely address on ‘‘The Moral Element in Education,” in 
which he pleaded for the exaltation of the moral element in 
these words: ‘‘ Mere intellectual culture, all experience has 
shown, avails little to the truest education of a people. It 
may modify vice, but it does not eradicate it. It may give us 
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a certain refinement of crime, the crimes of the counting- 
room, the exchange, and the palatial mansion, for those of the 
rougher walks of humanity, but it has no power to dry up the 
springs of evil.” Age, 72 years, 9 months. 


Of all the educators who have died within the last quarter 
of a century, no one merits more honorable mention than 
SamcoeL Reap Haiti. Mr. Hall was born in Croydon, N. H., 
Oct. 27, 1795. His early school privileges were exceedingly 
limited. At the age of twenty-one years he began to teach, 
and after that he commenced and completed the classical 
course of study at Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, N. H. 
Subsequently, he spent some years in the study of theology, 
and in 1822 he was sent as a missionary to Concord, Vt., 
where in 1823 he was installed as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church. In the same year he opened a school for 
teachers, —having long and deeply felt the great need of 
special training for the work of teaching. Between 1827 and 
1834, he published several valuable works, among them an 
excellent and practical work on ‘‘ School-keeping.” In 1839 
Dartmouth College honored Mr. Hall with the degree of 
A. M., and in 1865 the University of Vermont conferred upon 
him its highest academic honor, the degree of LL. D. 

Mr, Hall at a very early day became deeply impressed with 
the idea that our common schools were exceedingly deficient, 
and not only that they were sadly neglected by parents, but 
that, as a necessary result, persons were employed to teach 
in these schools who were in no sense qualified for the work. 
Many of the schools were worse than no schools. Indeed, a 
poor school is usually worse than none. As early as 1823, 
Mr. Hall resolved to devote his energies and talents to the 
improvement of teachers and consequent elevation of our 
common schools. For seventeen years he conducted schools 
for teachers, first at Concord, Vt., than at Andover, Mass., 
and Plymouth, N. H. His efforts were greatly blessed, and 
hundreds of teachers and schools were made better by his 
influence. But, my friends, that we may in some degree 
realize what we owe to Mr. Hall, let us, in imagination, go 
back a half-century. There were then no educational books, 
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no teachers’ journals, no professional associations, no normal 
schools. no institutes, but ignorance and apathy everywhere 
prevailed. Single handed and alone, young Hall set about 
the herculean task of arousing the people and improving the 
schools. With a wisely tempered zeal he toiled on for some 
years, almost alone. With what joy and satisfaction he 
must have welcomed the organization of this association, — 
the oldest in the land, and yet not formed until after he had 
labored seven long years. As the New England farmer of 
the present day cultivates his fertile acres without bestowing 
a thought upon those who, as pioneers, subdued by hardest 
labor the acres now so easily tilled and so abundant in crops, 
so we who live and labor at the present day in the educa- 
tional field seldom pause to consider the difficulties and 
discouragements that thick-set the pioneer work of Samuel 
R. Hall, who died in Brownington, Vt., June 24, 1877, at the 
age of eighty-two. May we cherish his memory and honor 
his pame, and as we are reaping what and where he has sown 
and enjoying many and great privileges as a result, may we, 
as we think of him and others like him, push on with renewed 
zeal and with a strong determination to advance the cause of 
popular education until free schools shall disseminate the 
light and blessings of knowledge, not only throughout our 
borders, but throughout the world. 

Cuas. Nortnenp, Conn., \ 

A. P. Stone, Mass., 

Merrick Lyon, RI, \ Cement 
C. C. Rounpy, Me., ‘ 
C. A. Downs, N. H., 
J. D. Bart ey, Vt., 


The Auditing Committee made their report upon 
the treasurer's accounts, which was accepted and 
adopted. 

Mr. W. A. Mowry, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following, which were unani- 
mously adopted : — 


Whereas, The careful and extensive arrangements in 
progress for months past, in preparation for the forty-ninth 
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annual meeting of this honored association, to be held amid 
the delightful scenery of the White Mountains, had prepared 
for us the most elevated educational gathering ever held in 
New England and for a meeting of the highest character; 
now, therefore, the session being about to close, — 

Resolved, That we regard this mecting, perhaps the largest 
educational meeting ever held in this country, and the largest 
ever held by this Institute, as eminently successful and grati- 
fying, both from the study of nature which it has permitted 
with healthful and exhilarating reaction, and for the satisfac- 
tory character of its literary and practical exercises in this 
hall. 

Resolved, That first of all our hearty thanks are due, and 
are hereby tendered, to the Committee of Arrangements, and 
notably to the president, T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, and the 
secretary, J. Milton Hall, of Providence, for their long-con- 
tinued, persistent, and laborious efforts to make all the 
multitudinous arrangements necessary for so large and so 
successful a meeting, particularly in relation to hotel accom- 
modations, railroad and excursion plans, the singularly full 
and complete circulation of information and advertising of 
the meeting, and in bringing before this body of teachers so 
excellent, so valuable, and so entertaining a programme of 
exercises at the several sessions of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our high appreciation 
of the courtesies and assistance rendered by the proprietors 
of hotels, including the Fabyan House, Crawford's, Twin 
Mountain House, Summit House, Mt. Pleasant House, White 
Mountain House, Glen House, the hotels at Bethlehem, 
Littleton, Whitefield, North Conway, Jefferson, and wher- 
ever else our members have found a home; second, by the 
railroad companies in reduction of fares and for extra trains, 
and in whatever way they have succeeded in promoting 
the success and pleasure of the meeting; and third, the gen- 
eral newspaper press, for information disseminated and for 
reports of the meeting, specially the ‘‘ New England Journal 
of Education,” for generous advertising, suggestions, hints, 
and useful and valuable information upon many topics con- 
nected therewith; and finally, our gratitude to all who have 
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in any way contributed to the success of this notable gath- 
ering. 

Resolved, That we express our gratification and thanks to 
all the ladies and gentlemen who have presented papers, given 
addresses, music, or readings, or aided in the discussion of 
topics before the Institute. 

Resolved, That we hereby repeat our resolution of last year, 
in favor of the metric system of weights and measures, and 
express our confident hope that we are twelve months nearer 
the general adoption of the system in our own country than 
at our last annual meeting; and the American Institute heart- 
ily approves the bill recently passed by the legislature of 
New Jersey, supplying each public school of the State with 
the necessary apparatus for practically teaching the metric 
system, and recommends to the other States similar action 
as the most practicable means of advancing this much-needed 
educational reform. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our confidence in the accepted 
policy of the regulation of education by the States, and that 
we recognize the indebtedness of the States to the national 
government for grants of land and money for educational 
purposes. and the establishment of the Bureau of Education, 
for the collection and dissemination of information upon 
educational matters, and that we call upon Congress to give 
this bureau ample means for the preparation and publication 
of this information. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the importance of 
making new grants of land and money for the purposes of 
special and general education, to be bestowed on such condi- 
tions as will best promote efficiency. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend to the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress the use, for this purpose, of the net 
proceeds of the public lands, any funds received from rail- 
roads aided by land grants, and also the moneys accumulated 
in the United States treasury from the administration of the 
Patent Office. 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction unite 
with the American Philological Association, and others, in a 
memorial to Congress, asking that a commission of inquiry 
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be appointed to examine and report how far a reform in Eng- 
lish spelling is desirable, and what changes in orthography, 
if any, may be wisely introduced into the public documents. 

Resolved, That the educational claims of the spelling reform 
merit our most careful consideration, and that a committee 
of four be appointed to report at the next meeting of the 
Institute what steps should be taken by this association to 
aid in the simplification of English spelling. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


The following telegram, from the president of the 
New York Teachers’ Association, in session at Albany, 
was read : — 


“The State Teachers’ Association has resolved that we 
sympathize with the efforts of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion to simplify the orthography of the English language, and 
pledge ourselves to do what we can to further the objects of 
this Association. 


(Signed) Joun W. Mears, President. 


Resolutions were submitted to the meeting for ap- 
proval, as follows : — 


Rezolushons on ** Hav, giv, and liv.” 


Whereaz, Within the memory ov the prezent jenerashon, 
serten superfluous leterz hav bin dropt, for egzample, k, from 
such wurdz az ‘‘ muzic, public,” etc. 

1. Rezolvd, That anthorz and the pres jeneraly ar hereby 
ernestly solisited tu further aid the cauz ov speling reform, 
by riting and printing the wurdz ‘“‘ hav, giv, and liv” without 
the silent e. 

2. Rezoled, That teecherz ar invited tu giv ther help tu the 
speling reform by omiting tu mark agenst ther pupilz az 
erorz the riting ov the wurdz ‘‘hav, giv, and liv” without 
the silent e. 

8. Rezolvd, That this assosiashon recomends all teecherz tu 
giv thuro training in speling by sound az an aid tu acurate 
pronunsiashon and az an introducshon tu an amended orthog- 
raphy. 


ETS SEE 


Sa es 
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The meeting thereupon appointed a committee on 
‘¢ Spelling Reform,” consisting of D. B. Hagar, Mrs. 
Geo. A. Walton, Mrs. D. B. Hagar of Massachusetts, 
and Zalmon Richards of Washington, D. C., to whom 
were referred all resolutions relating to a change of the 
orthography of the language, with instructions to 
report at the next meeting of the Institute. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Madame Kraus-Boelte, of New York, gave an address 
on this topic. (See Addresses.) 


THE EDUCATION OF LABOR. 


President E. E. White, of Purdue University, 
Indiana, followed with a paper on this subject. (See 
Addresses. ) 

The discussion of the subject was continued by Mr. 
M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Education of 
Maryland. If our public-school system were perfect, 
it would develop and direct in youth all the activities 
which adult life would call into exercise. Every one 
admits that the best interests of society demand good 
carpenters, good blacksmiths, good machinists, and 
good cooks, as well as good penmen, good calculators, 
and good elocutionists. We live just as truly by the 
labor of the hand as by the labor of the head, and yet 
all the machinery of education, from the primary 
school to the high school, is devoted to the cultivation 
of brain-power exclusively. The hands need training 
to make them efficient workers in the actual business 
of life, but our schools think it beneath them to train 
the hands. 
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THE TELEPHONE. 


An illustrated lecture was delivered by E. A. Dol- 
bear, of Tufts College, on the above subject, a short 
sketch of which follows : — 


In the old legend, the Goddess of War is said to have 
sprung full armed from the brain of Jupiter, but it is only in 
mythology that one may look for an event without some- 
thing of a history. No important invention has been the 
work of a single man, and the speaking-telephone has a his- 
tory which is much longer than it appears to have had, 
seeing that it is but a year ortwo old. It is my intention to 
trace briefly the various discoveries that have led up to this 
invention, giving them in their chronological order so far as 
possible. The instrament is exceedingly simple, there being 
but three essential parts to it, namely, a magnet, a coil of 
wire, and a small plate of tin or iron. In its action there 
are involved some of the laws of electricity, of magnetism, 
and of sound. Of the first of these, we are all familiar with 
the story of Franklin and his kite, of Galvani and the frogs’ 
legs, and of Volta, and Sir Humphrey Davy, who did such 
great things with a galvanic battery, about the beginning of 
this century. In 1820 Oersted discovered that a magnetic 
needle was deflected by a current of electricity in a neigh- 
boring wire; and in 1825 Sturgeon learned how to make an 
electro-magnet. Henry, in 1829, increased the lifting-power 
of the magnet a hundred-fold and more by insulating the 
wire, and used such battery and magnets in the first electro- 
magnetic telegraph. Morse merely improved the mechanism 
and invented an alphabet. Page made the first electric 
telephone; and in 1863 Reiss undertook to make a telephone 
to convey articulate speech. He did not succeed, but 
mainly for reasons which I will state by and by. 

Let me speak a little of sound, as consisting of vibra- 
tions in the air or other sound conductor. Hold a piece 
of paper rather tightly in front of the mouth, and speak 
or sing against it, and you will feel it vibrate; the same 
would be true if you take a piece of sheet iron or 
6 
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wood, —the iron moves back and forwards, varying in 
rapidity with the pitch and in character with the kind 
ofasound. Suppose that a piece of iron be fixed to a mem- 
brane and this mounted in front of an electro-magnet, and 
you should make the membrane to vibrate, it is evident that 
this movement would generate corresponding currents of 
electricity in the conductor; and if a suitable magnet was 
prepared to be affected by these vibrations of the current, 
vibrations like the first will be set up, and given out to the 
air. This was Prof. Bell’s invention, as exhibited at Phil- 
adelphia, a very unexpected invention, and rightly very highly 
spoken of. 

The next invention which belongs in the category is one of 
my own, and it consists, as before said, of three parts, and 
to understand its action we must go back to an experiment 
of Faraday’s in 1832 Here is a magnet, a coil of wire, and 
a galvanometer; there the magnet is thrust into the coil, the 
needle moves, showing that electricity has been developed; 
the same thing happens if I permit a piece of iron to ap- 
proach the magnet while the coil of wire is about the pole of 
the latter, — this is called magneto-electric induction. When 
the plate of the telephone vibrates, ft acts upon the magnet 
and the coil in like manner, and the electricity affects the 
magnet of the other instrument to increase and decrease its 
attractive power, and so makes its plate to vibrate as the 
first plate did. It will be seen that this instrument is unlike 
all the others, in that it dispenses with the battery; and both 
instruments are alike. This instrument, which is now in use 
so extensively, is, I repeat, my invention, and was made ata 
time when I had no knowledge of the structure of Bell’s 
device. 

Comparing this telephone with that of Reiss, it is seen 
that the latter had nothing for his receiving-magnet to act 
upon,—no armature. Take a Reiss telephone, and lect it be 
connected with a proper receiver, and it makes a very loud 
telephone; indeed, I have such a one, which I will now 
exhibit. 

We have lately heard very much of the microphone, —a 
new name given to an old invention of Edison’s. I havea 
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modification of this which I have been nsing for a good 
while, and which I wish to show to you, hoping that you can 
all hear what my assistant may say to you. There are many 
devices for doing this kind of work, but the public is already 
losing its interest in the telephone as a novelty. The phono- 
graph has supplanted it, and directly we shall forget that, and 
like the old Greeks be looking for some new thing. 


In view of Prof. Dolbear’s inventive skill in the 
Dolbear Telephone, he was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the Institute. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The exercises of the evening were opened by music 
by the orchestra, after which came the following mis- 
cellaneous proceedings : — 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The following resolution was offered by W. A. Mow- 
ry, of Rhode Island, and adopted : — 

Resolved, That the supervision of schools should be in the 
hands of persons who, by study and observation, know the 
philosophy of education, and who are experts in the art of 
instruction and school management; and that the present 
need in New England is for a system of general supervision 


by districts or counties, which shall supplement that of the 
towns. 


John Hancock, LL. D., of Ohio, president of the 
National Teachers’ Association, occupied a few mo- 
ments in remarks complimentary of New England 
teachers and schools. He stated that the West was 
solving the problem of education by striving for the 
establishment of high and normal schools. He invited 
the Institute to the meeting of the National Teachers’ 
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Association, to be held in August, 1879, at Philadcl- 
phia. 


A MEMORIAL PATH. 


It having been stated by Pres. Fay, of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, that it was desirable to construct 
a path to the summit of Mt. Carrigain, the grandest 
of the mountains of New Hampshire, as yet remain- 
ing inaccessible to the tourist, and also a bridle path 
connecting the Saco and Pemigewasset valleys, to 
extend from Livermore to Greeley’s in Waterville, a 
committee of seven, consisting of Messrs. Hagar, 
Lyon, Mowry, Carlton, Jones, Rounds, and Ruggles, 
was appointed to raise the sum of $150 to be expended 
under the direction of the council of the club in the 
construction of these paths, as a memorial of the very 
successful meeting of the Institute among the moun- 
tains. 

A skeleton map especially adapted for the use of the 
blind, invented by M. Anagnos, of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, at South Boston, Mass., was exhibited 
by the president. 


REPORT ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The following report, especially of interest to teach- 
ers, examining committees, and educators generally, 
was unanimously adopted by the convention : — 


The committee to whom was referred President Bicknell’s 
address at this meeting, and Propositions I, II, III, IV, V, 
and VI of his address in July, 1877, submit the following 
report :— 

The end of the public school is to bring every child, so far 
as possible, into the state in which the mind is able and is 
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inclined to make the best use of all its powers; in other 
words, to produce men and women. Thoroughly trained 
teachers and an educated supervision of all the schools are 
indispensable to the accomplishment of this end. As a means 
of securing these, the following propositions are submit- 
ted: — 

Prop. I. All instructors charged with the education of 
children and youth should be selected on account of excel- 
lence of character, special talents, adequate acquisitions, and 
known or presumed skill in teaching. 

Prop. II. All candidates for the office of teacher should be 
examined by a State or county or district board of compe- 
tent and skilful examiners, and upon passing a satisfactory 
examination before this board, should receive a certificate of 
their qualifications to teach. These certificates of qualifica- 
tion should correspond to the primary, grammar, and high 
school grades. No person should be eligible to the office of 
teacher who has not received a certificate from the board of 
examiners. School committees may appoint persons hold- 
ing these certificates with or without further examination, as 
they may decide. 

Prop. IlI. Teachers who shall give satisfactory evidence 
to the county and State examiners that they have the requi- 
site moral character, talent, training, and experience, should 
receive a life certificate of their qualifications to teach. 

Prop IV. Teachers possessing life certificates should 
hold an advisory relation to local officials in regard to grada- 
tion, courses of study, promotions, general policy, and scope 
of school régime. 

Prop. V. The school supervision of all grades should be 
in the hands of educated men and women, whose experience 
has been gained in the school-room, and who have made 
instruction a special study, with reference to its philosophy, 
means, and end. 

Prop. VI. The county and State examiners should be 
selected on account of special fitness as educational experts, 
and of possessing large experience as practical educators, 
and should have the power of examining candidates and 
granting provisional and life certificates. 
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The committee recommend the adoption of these propo- 
sitions by the Institute. 


A. G. Boypen, Chairman. 


The members of the Institute who were guests of the 
Fabyan, Crawford, Twin Mountain, White Mountain, 
and other houses, passed resolutions thanking the sev- 
eral proprietors for their uniform kindness and courtesy 
during the sessions of the Institute. 


SOCIAL REUNION. 


A social reunion was held in the Fabyan House parlor, 
participated in by at least a thousand persons. After 
music by the orchestra, an operatic selection by Miss 
McMahon, of Chelsea, Mass., and reading by Miss 
Howell, of Lowell, Mass., and Prof. R. G. Hibbard, 
of Middletown, Conn., President Bicknell addressed 
the meeting. He thanked the Institute for the hearty 
co-operation and assistance of the associate officers and 
members in the management of his charge. After 
commenting on its success, and the results attained, he 
paid a fitting compliment to Manager J A. Dodge, of 
the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad, for the 
efficient management of transportation by which the 
Institute was enabled to be held in the White Moun- 
tain district. 

Following Mr. Bicknell’s remarks, there were ad- 
dresses by G. T. Fletcher, of Maine, E. E. White, 
president of Purdue University, Indiana, W. A. Mowry, 
of Rhode Island, and D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, 
all of whom complimented the president and secretary 
on their efficiency. 

Following the addresses came the inauguration of 
Isaac N. Carleton, principal of the Connecticut State 
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Normal School, as president, who, on receiving the 
staff of honor, thanked the Institute for the honor con- 
ferred, pledging, with their support, his utmost en- 
deavor to make the future Institutes as successful as 
the past. 


LETTER FROM DR. MINER. 


The following letter from Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
of Boston, published in ‘‘ The Journal of Education,” 
will give an impression of an interested listener con- 
cerning this great meeting. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


My pear Sir, — Having enjoyed the privileges of a quiet 
listener throughout most of the exercises of the forty-ninth 
annual session of the above institution, held last week at 
Fabyan’s, in the White Mountains, I feel moved to say a word 
or two respecting it. 

In the first place I desire most heartily to congratulate 
yourself, and your respective associates, upon the unprece- 
dented success of the enterprise. Educators of marked 
ability, in unequalled numbers, from all parts of the country, 
and representing every phase of the great subject, took full 
possession of the mountain region, taxing the hospitality 
and resources of all accessible points to the utmost, and 
holding the almost undivided attention of the throng for four 
full days, from Tuesday morning to twelve o’clock on Friday 
night. This was accomplished partly by the railway facilities 
of the neighborhood, partly by the generosity, promptitude, 
and despatch of the several landlords, and partly by the great 
skill with which the convention itself was handled. 

Then the session was conspicuous for the ability of many 
of its papers, for the elevation of aim which characterized its 
proceedings, for the well-considered character of the leading 
views presented, and for the strong moral drift of the exer- 
cises as a whole. It was a matter for profound gratitude, 
for example, to be permitted to listen to the paper of Mr. 
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Mowry, of Providence, R. I., on ‘‘ Political Education in our 
Schools,” setting forth the necessity of an acquaintance with 
the framework of our government, and with the character 
and sacrifices of the noble men by which the government 
itself was established. 

The essay on the ‘‘Education of Labor,” by President 
White, of Purdue University, Indiana, was one of those strong 
discussions of a most vital topic which can hardly receive too 
earnest, too careful consideration. 

But let it not for a moment be assumed that the mention of 
these is in the slightest degree a discrimination against any 
of the others. While all were excellent, these seemed to 
possess special value, from their strong patriotism and moral 
flavor. Could they be listened to by the whole country, the 
pulse of the national heart would be perceptibly improved 
and the tone of the public morals consciously elevated. 

Indeed, the thought that seemed to combine all other 
thoughts, was that all true teaching tends to pass over into 
character. The condition of our country ought to emphasize 
such a proposition, and give it the utmost possible weight. 
The fields of politics, business, and reform all reveal our 
weakness in this respect, and show to the teacher the tran- 
scendent aim of his calling. Nothing can more authoritatively 
challenge the attention of the statesman, preacher, teacher, 
and reformer than the claim of our youth for mature and 
finished work at their hands. 

In this direction the influence of the recent session of the 
Institute has been most valuable, and no man has contributed 
so much to this result, as well as to the general success of 
the occasion, as yourself. Long be it remembered, and long 
be remembered our pleasant tarry at Fabyan’s! 

Yours truly, 
A. A. MINER. 
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LECTURE I. 





A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE INSTITUTE, 


OPENING ADDRESS. 
By THOMAS W. BICEKNELL, 


THE PRESIDENT. 


As there are many at this meeting who are not famil- 
iar with the history of the American Institute, it may 
not be untimely for me to give a brief account of its 
history. In March, 1830, a meeting of teachers was 
held in Boston to consider and discuss the condition of 
educational concerns, and a resolution was passed ‘*‘ to 
form a permanent association of persons engaged and 
interested in the business of instruction.” A committee 
was raised to draft a constitution and make the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the organization. Two of that 


committee, Geo B. Emerson, LL. D., of Boston, and . 


Hon. Henry K. Oliver, of Salem, are still living. 

The committee followed their instructions and ex- 
tended a call for a meeting to be held in the Represent- 
atives Hall of the State House in Boston, Aug. 19, 
1830. Fifteen States were represented by over two 
hundred persons, chiefly teachers, and as a measure of 
their zeal we have to relate that they travelled from the 
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remote parts of our land by stage-coach, and remained 
in session five days, during which time the American 
Institute of Instruction was given an existence. Fran- 
cis Wayland, president of Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., was elected its first president, and Gideon F, 
Thayer, of Boston, first secretary. The first vote passed 
was to the effect that all prefixes and affixes, excepting 
only such as designate the presidents and professors of 
colleges, should be removed from the lists of officers 
chosen, and our officers henceforth have been desig- 
nated by the democratic title *‘Mr.” Until the year 
1838, the public were rigidly excluded from attendance 
upon the meetings. Efforts to open the doors to the public 
were unsuccessful until, on motion of Mr. Thayer, at 
the meeting at Lowell, the second held outside of Bos- 
ton, the citizens of that city were invited to attend. 
Since that time the attendance at the Institute has been 
uniformly large, and the membership to date numbers 
over 4,000 persons, mostly teachers, and representing 
more than half the States of the Union. Of the forty- 
eight meetings, previous to the present, twenty-three 
have been held in Massachusetts, five in Maine, seven 
in New Hampshire, four in Vermont, three in Rhode 
Island, five in Connecticut, and one in New York. Un- 
til the formation of the National Teachers’ Association 
in 1856, it was the only general association of teachers 
in the country, and the name American was given it as 
expressive of its character as a leading representa- 
tive of the American system, as well as the New 
England ideasofeducation. During the forty-nine years 
of its life, over four hundred lectures and addresses 
have been made by men and women of experience 
and culture on topics connected with the work of 
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the common schools, the normal schools, and the 
colleges. 

In 1874 the Institute was made self-supporting by 
an act which at the time was considered by some its 
death-blow. Prior to that date, the Massachusetts 
Legislature had appropriated $300 annually for its sup- 
port, which, for reasons not wise to state here, was 
then withheld. This was made the occasion for rally- 
ing the educators of New England to its support, and 
since that date we have had no lack of means to carry 
on our work with an unwonted vigor, and we trust our 
treasury will be putin such a condition that our treas- 
urer will be required to give bonds for official faithful- 
ness. With few exceptions, the Institute has published 
the volume of its Proceedings annually, including in it 
the addresses and lectures delivered before it, and it 
is believed that there is no series of volumes in our 
language so rich in pedagogical instruction and philoso- 
phy as the journals of this Institute. The volume for 
1877 contains a catalogues of all the members of the 
Institute from the first to the present meeting, — a list 
of names worthy to be enrolled on ‘* Fame’s eternal 
bead-roll ” 

The annual membership fee is one dollar. Any per- 
son, teacher or otherwise, interested in the objects of 
the association, can become a member by signing the 
Constitution, and paying one dollar to the treasurer. 
The sum thus collected enables us to meet our expenses, 
and the payment of the fee entitles members to a share 
in the perquisites of the society, including this year a 
specimen of Mt. Washington rock, which each mem- 
ber is expected to take away as a souvenir of this 
meeting. 
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VITAL TOPICS. 


Permit me to call the attention of the Institute to 
afew of the questions which seem to demand our con- 
sideration as educators at this time, some of which 
relate more particularly to the administrative side of 
our professional life; for it seems to me that the full 
recognition of the high rank of the teacher will never 
be secured until we have settled certain vexed questions, 
relating to the proper governing powers in school affairs, 
the qualification and tenure of office of teachers and 
school officers, and the protection with which society 
should invest the office of teacher when once the position 
is properly and satisfactorily filled. Educators have 
been too reluctant to speak, and to attempt to control 
public opinion, whereas the public are only waiting for 
intelligent opinions, based upon sound judgment and 
ripe experience, to guide in the affairs of our school 
work. Let but this body of New England teachers 
speak authoritatively, advisedly, and earnestly, not 
dictatorially, and the New England people will hear 
and heed. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


There was a time when the local and general admin- 
istration of school affairs was placed in the hands of 
anybody who would accept a public office, and that day 
has not wholly passed. Like the days of Genesis, it 
bids fair to become a cycle. It almost needs an 
Almighty fiat to speak order out of the chaos which 
has brooded over the administration of our common 
schools. Joseph’s coat was never more variegated in 
its colors or diverse in its parts than a school board. 
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The nursery rhyme of the ‘* butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker” finds its complete fulfilment in 
this composite, resembling in physical structure that 
geologic strata called in New Hampshire ‘‘ pudding- 
stone,” the softness of whose name is in striking con- 
trast with the obduracy of its heart. This Institute 
was founded in the midst of this unfitness of men to 
administer on the interests of the school, and its forty- 
nine years have been spent in battling for a better order 
of things, and it is not at all likely that its jubilee year 
will witness the survival of all the fittest and the death 
of all the unfittest. 

We cannot expect that a race of educational experts 
will suddenly appear to manage the public interests of 
the school, any more than we can expect a race of 
statesmen to grow up from the seed of dragon’s teeth 
sown in political fields for the last quarter of a century. 
We can ask that the best men of the community, its 
wise men, its conservative men, its learned men, shall 
stand at the head of educational concerns. School 
officers should be broad in view, liberal in opinion, pos- 
sessed of good common-sense, and know the difference 
between a good school and a poor one, between cheap- 
ness and fitness, between a wise ecomony and disas- 
trous ruin. Such men need not necessarily know Latin 
or Greek, may have never seen the inner walls of a 
college, or have borne the honorable titles of Esquire, 
Reverend, or Honorable. No greater honor belongs to 
Sir Charles Read, of London, one of the first of Eng- 
lish scholars and citizens, than that he presides over the 
school board of his own city, and has for his associates 
in council such men as Prof. Gladstone, Rev. Drs. 
Angus and Maguire, Ion. E. L. Stanley, Thomas Hel- 
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ler, Arthur Mills, M. P., and women like Mrs. F. Fen- 
wick Miller, Mrs. Surr, and Miss Taylor. His proudest 
distinctions have grown out of the splendid work he 
has accomplished in building up in that great world’s 
metropolis a system of free schools, which will ever 
reflect honor on his name and memory. Similar men 
we need all over our land to-day, to give stability and 
character to our school administration and to save it 
from the perils of political affiliations or communistic 
notions ; to be able to plan courses of study ; to protect 
the integral and vital parts of our system from the 
hated shafts of the demagogues and small politicians, 
whose hobby-horses are the Liliputian span, retrench- 
ment and nepotism. Fitness for it, permanency in it, 
should be our demand with reference to the officer who 
controls these vital matters. 


SUPERVISION AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Without assuming to trench upon the discussion of 
this most important topic, which is soon to come before 
you, permit me to congratulate you that in this depart- 
ment of school work so much has been accomplished 
during the last forty years. Thomas Wilson Dorr, the 
hero of the Dorr Rebellion of 1842, was the originator 
of the present plan of city supervision, Providence, 
R. I., was the first city which adopted it, and Hon. Na- 
than Bishop, of New York, a member of this Institute 
since 1838, was the first officer of this rank at Provi- 
dence, and afterwards first superintendent of schools in 
Boston. Under its various grades of State, county, 
and township superintendency, it has been one of the 
order-producing forces in our present status. Gen. 
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Eaton reports that the importance of intelligent over- 
sight of schools finds continually increasing recognition 
with the people, ** and further, good supervision abun- 
dantly justifies itself by its effects.” 

Hon. A. R. Weaver says of the system of supervis- 
ion in New York, “ There is no attribute of our school 
system which, when wisely administered, is productive 
of more direct and practical benefit that personal super- 
vision by competent officers.” Dr Batenam also says, 
“Tt can hardly be doubted that the model and ultimate 
school system of the future will embrace, as essential 
parts, a supervision of the State, the county, and the 
town.” In the matter of State supervision, the New 
England States have had a remarkable history, and from 
the appointment of Horace Mann in 1837, tothe present 
incumbents, she has enjoyed the services of men who 
have added by their labors to the vigorous growth of 
the common school. In city and town supervision, also, 
we have had a most remarkable history, superior, on the 
whole, to that of any other equal section of our country. 
All of our larger towns and cities, with the exception 
of Hartford, Conn , enjoy the advantages of supervis- 
ion, and in one State (Rhode Island) every town is re- 
quired to elect annually a superintendent of schools. 
In respect to county supervision, we have had a limited 
experience, and no one of our States now recognizes that 
office. We have been slow, too slow, to note the value 
of this office, and quite unwilling to adopt measures 
not initiated on our own soil. Horace Mann once said, 
‘‘The newer Western States enjoy one great advantage 
over tlic people of Massachusetts, — they have been ex- 
empted from the immense labor of forever boasting of 
their ancestors, and so have had time to devote to tkeir 
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posterity.” Such testimony to our conservatism in 


school affairs may be regarded as authoritative. but its 
force will be a little modified by the statement that the 
movement of our educational forces is towards the 
adoption of the county plan of supervision. Maine has 
had a brief experience to test its value, and if I mistake 
not, there is a strong desire to return to the plan; 
Rhode Island, owing to the straitness of her borders, 
and to town and State supervision, does not miss this 
office ; while New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connec- 
ticut are steadily growing ito an appreciation of their 
needs of county work. 

One grand feature of our school supervising work is 
worthy of special mention. It is that our common- 
school ranks are self-supporting, and the several grades 


of work are reached by steady and deserved promotions 
for our own members as educators. 

The day is not wholly past, but is rapidly declining, 
wherein distinguished or even second-rate lawyers, 


doctors, or clergymen must be called in to minister at 
our educational altars in the absence of qualified 
priestly candidates from our own profession: four of 
the six New England States have teachers in the high- 
est State offices. Taking the country at large, we be- 
lieve that no profession has in its ranks as leaders more 
distinguished men than those who honor the high places 
of superintendency in this country,— men, too, who 
have served in all departments from the district schools 
upwards, and who know their business by a living expe- 
rience. Such men as Corthell and Tash, of Maine; 
Conant, of Vermont; Dickinson, Philbrick, Stone, 
Marble, Harrington, of Massachusetts; Stockwell and 
Leach, of Rhode Island ; Northend and Parrish, of Con- 
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necticut ; Gen. Eaton, United States Commissioner at 
Washington, our honored chief; Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania ; Newell, of Maryland; Rickoff and Hancock, 
of Ohio; Bateman and Pickard, of Illinois; Harris, of 
St. Louis; John Swett, of California; and hundreds of 
younger men, who are achieving the best success in 
their several fields of action and useful work. The 
line of direction is now moving straight forward, and 
we only need more momentum to secure a thorough 
system of supervision under educational experts. 

~ 'Lwo features should be carefully guarded to establish 
this department on a permanent basis. One is in the 
electing body, and the other in the tenure of office. 
As a general principle, while the educational and muni- 
cipal function should never be divorced, the officers in 
the system of schools should be elected by a select 
board of educational men, such as boards of educa- 
tion, school committees, etc. ; the smaller the number, 
consistent with the full and faithful discharge of the 
duties of the office, the better. The real strength of 
a system is found in its weakest part, as is the strength 
of achain. The very weakest place in our educational 
machine is the point where the people and the schools 
meet in the official head, the superintendent, and if the 
attention of educators could be turned to the adjust- 
ment of the machinery at this point, all would move 
on more harmoniously. ‘* The insolence of office” 
is proverbial in England, but in this country school 
offices are held by so slight a tenure that the officer 
hardly becomes invested with its proper dignity and 
security before he must make his welcome bow to his 
successor. Rapid rotation in supervision is the curse 
of our land. A man does good work, and is ambitious 
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to do more: straightway some jealous or designing per- 
sons set to work for his overthrow and removal. A 
long life of devotion to pedagogic studies, a distin- 
guished record, the general good opinions of educators, 
stand for little, when the interests of some private 
individual or clique must be served. Our best men 
are sacrificed annually to political cabals or social 
caprices, ** And Jet him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” We need to see a revolution in this 
matter. Elect our State, county, and city superin- 
tendents for a term of three or five years. Their work 
is of such a character that it cannot be put in successful 
operation and tried by thorough tests in shorter periods. 
Let the best experts of the community be set to the 
task of judging the work done, and if well done, let 
the seal of approval be set thereon by a re-election, to 
be determined, not by the packing of a ward caucus, 
but by the intelligent progress of educational method 
and results in the schools. Even within the last thirty 
days one of our most efficient city superintendents has 
been set aside, for the sole reason that he was a com- 
petent person for the work, and knew too much for 
those who knew too little. 

Mr. Francis Adams, of Birmingham, England, in 
his admirable review of our public school system, 
remarks as follows: — 

‘* Those who have studied the annual reports of 
school superintendents, however much they may differ 
as to the value of American methods, will admit that 
in the superintendents the United States possess a 
class of school officers whose value it is impossible to 
estimate too highly. While their reports are marked 
throughout by the strongest feeling of patriotism and 
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of attachment to the American school idea, they never 
attempt to slur over the blemishes or defects of the 
system. Every detail of organization is subjected to 
a microscopic examination, and every rotten place is 
discovered and exposed. The evidences of partial 
weakness and failure, which are seized upon with such 
avidity by the enemies of the free common school in 
England, are precisely those which the superintendents 
have been the first to indicate, not as proofs of general 
inefliciency and unsoundness, but as imperfections of 
detail which demand a remedy.” 


OF TEACHERS. 


Our profession as teachers has made great advances 
within the life of this Institute. Horace Mann in bis 
first report says of the public school teachers of 
Massachusetts, ‘*‘ Wherever the discharge of my duties 
has led me through the State, with whatever intelligent 
men I have conversed, the conviction has been ex- 
pressed with entire unanimity that there is an exten- 
sive want of competent teachers for the common 
schools. This opinion casts no reproach upon that 
most worthy class of persons employed in the sacred 
cause of education. The teachers are as good as 
public opinion has demanded. ‘Their attainments have 
corresponded with their opportunities ; and the supply 
has answered the demand as well in quality as in num- 
ber. Without a change in prices, is it reasonable to 
expect a change in competency, while talent is invited 
through so many avenues to emolument and distinction ?” 
In the same report, Mr. Mann says that the average 
weges per month paid to male teachers throughout the 
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State, inclusive of board, was $25.44, and to female 
teachers, $11.38. Allowing $2.50 per week for the 
board of men, and $1.50 for the board of women, the 
compensation per year for male teachers on an average 
in Massachusetts (the best-paid State in the country) 
was $185.28, and of female teachers was $64.56. 

In 1840, ten years after this Institute was formed, 
Secretary Mann says, in speaking of our influence as 
an association in improving the system of education, 
** The qualifications of teachers hold a place second in 
importance to none. I believe there is scarcely a sin- 
gle instance in the reports where the school committee 


speak with universal commendation of the success of 
teachers they have approved.” But the most marked 
improvements in the teaching force of New England 
and the country have been made within the memory 


ind experience of most of those in this audience. 

The s‘andard of preparation for the work has been 
also raised through our common and _ professional 
schools. Methods of teaching have thereby changed 
from the forced and unmethodic towards natural and 
normal. More than one fourth of our teachers have 
taken full or partial courses of normal-school instruc- 
tion, and all have felt the impulse of a new professional 
spirit. ‘The higher appreciation of the school in the 
community, as judged by its better results, has led to 
the increased pay of the instructor, so that teaching is 
now the most lucrative employment which society holds 
out to women, as shown by the fact that more than 
seven cighths of the teachers in this country are women, 
more by far than in any other employment, and possibly 
many others combined. While our cities and larger 
towns have paid largely increased salaries over former 
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times, we have still reason to be ashamed of the small 
compensations paid. One of the surest remedies for 
the removal of poor teachers in a community is the 
advencement of salaries. ‘That community will then 
seek better talent and the better talent will seek the 
better pay. The great problem of the adjustment of 
the three factors — ability, labor, and compensation — 
is just now before us for solution. My impression is 
that its arrangement will follow something this line of 
movement. 

1. The best talent and largest experience will be 
found in our primary grades of school. 

2. Our best primary teachers and our best high- 
school teachers will receive equal salaries, and these 
the maximum. 

3. A sliding scale of salaries will be adopted, based 
upon qualifications and experience, ranging from a 
minimum for beginners to the maximum for the well- 
established and successful instructor. 

4. These salaries will never be subject to a decrease 
during the term of office of any incumbent. 

The present recedence of the tidal wave of the 
teacher’s pay in salary-reductions is an almost neces- 
sary result of the business depression of the commu- 
nity and will be of but short duration. When it again 
moves upward, it will undoubtedly reach a higher point 
than ever before, and remain at its proper level more 
securely ; and this is one of the great objects to be at- 
tained for securing permanency of instructors and the 
most valuable instruction. Give to our teachers a scale 
of salaries which shall recognize grades of qualification 
and experience, make the ultimate salary one to which 
the best talent will be ambitious to aspire, and if you 
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please confer a life annuity at the end of a given 
term of service, say twenty or twenty-five years, and 
we shall have laid the foundation for a permanent 
rather than a floating profession. Uneasiness and 
uncertainty in regard to salary is one of the most 
disturbing agencies in our work. Nothing depresses 
personal enthusiasm so much as to be constantly har- 
assed as to one’s financial concerns. It is all wrong 
that we should be forced to our wit’s ends to make our 
salaries cover our annual expenditures, and then forced 
into a heated, feverish term of excitement lest the next 
year’s income should be reduced and we compelled to 
make new terms with the landlady and she in turn reduce 
her grocer’s bill proportionally. It is a high crime and 
misdemeanor for the State to ask us to expend our best 
energies in the instruction of her youth, and then re- 
quire us to use the balance in solving the problem of 
how to make the week’s wages meet the week’s neces- 
sary expenses. To remedy this enormity, equally an 
injustice to the teacher and to society, we need first 
a competent and impartial board to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of those who may enter the profession, as in 
law, medicine, and theology. When once over the 
threshold, we want the protection of provisional and life 
certificates, and the assurance of a comfortable living 
so long as we continue to give our services for the 
good of our fellows, and when we have served our day 
and generation in school work, to have a suflicient re- 
serve against *‘ the rainy days” of the teacher’s life. 

It is most gratifying in this connection to quote from 
a distinguished English authority, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, as to the comparative worth of American 
teachers. After referring to the want of more com- 
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plete appliances for the training of teachers, he says, 
‘¢ There is a greater natural aptitude in American than 
in English women for the work of teaching. They cer- 
tainly have the gift of turning what they do know to 
the best account; they are self-possessed, energetic, 
fearless ; they are admirable disciplinarians, firm with- 
out severity, patient without weakness. Their manner 
of teaching is lively, and fertile in illustration; classes 
are not apt to fall asleep in their hands. They are 
proud of their position, and fired with a laudable ambi- 
tion to maintain the credit of the school, a little too 
anxious, perhaps, to parade its best side and screen 
its defects ; a little too sensitive of blame, a little too 
greedy of praise. I know not the country in which the 
natural material out of which to shape the very best of 
teachers is produced in such abundance as in the 
United States.” In the midst of much that would tend 
to discourage us, it is encouraging to refer to the 
testimony of so valuable a witness. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER. 


There is one compensation which we enjoy to a large 
degree in this country which is denied to the teachers 
of most other countries, and which may properly be 
referred to here. It is the high social rank and privi- 
leges of our profession. The teacher is shut out from 
no society merely on account of being ateacher. More 
likely than otherwise, the avenues to social life are 
more easy of access by reason of the training and 
culture which our educators, men and women, possess. 
In England the teacher stands on the social level of 
the hall servant. Often he must ioin with the business 
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of teaching the work of beadle, parish clerk, verger, or 
sexton. Quoting from Bishop Fraser on this point: 
‘* As to the character and repute of the teacher’s pro- 
fession in America, it certainly stands very high. The 
teacher of the hnmblest district school occupies a far 
higher social position than the teacher of an elementary 
school in England. All hangs upon the teacher’s per- 
sonal character and qualifications: as far as his pro- 
fession is concerned, he is on a level with anybody. I 
was occasionally invited to visit their homes. They 
appeared to me to live in a sort of cheerful and refined 
frugality, able to exercise a hearty but inexpensive 
hospitality.” 

Standing on such high vantage-ground, the American 
teacher should not rest satisfied with ordinary attain- 
ments and results. Much has been done, more remains, 
to satisfy our ideal of the truly successful educator. 
It is the special work of the American Institute to 
shape and energize these educational forces, to quicken 
to higher attainments in professional life, to release our 
systems from the dead weights of incompetency in 
high and low places, to give to our profession the 
functions of permanency and power, to secure for it the 
proper rewards which an intelligent society should ever 
render for intelligent service. May the labors of this 
session tend to the most practical results in these direc- 
tions, and may you all find it the occasion for a 
larger and broader outlook over educational fields, 
even as from the summit of Mt. Washington you can 
feast the eye on the broad landscape which stretches 
away over mountain-peaks, hill-tops, valleys, rivers, 
towns, villages. and farms in the west, as well as toward 
a limitless ocean of azure on the east. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 
By HON. J. W. DICKINSON, 


SECRETARY BOARD OF EDUCATION, MASS. 


Success in the application of any plan of labor, 
mental or physical, requires unity of action. If the 
labor is performed by many agents, unity of action is 
possible only so far as the many are brought under the 
direction of one controlling power. Upon this princi- 
ple is founded the philosophy of superintendence in the 
various departments of human labor. The necessity 
and economy of an efficient supervision is nowhere 
more apparent than when considered in connection with 
the public schools of a country. There is not an edu- 
cator, whose opinion has any part in forming that con- 
current opinion which must be taken as a rule of action, 
who does not advocate a thorough and universal system 
of school supervision. The question, therefore, whether 
or not such a system should be established, need not 
be discussed. The system is already established ; and 
so universally does it prevail, that there is not a pub- 
lic school in the land that is not shaped or affected in 
some way by an authorized supervision. But as there 
are now many in this country holding authority over 
the schools, who have neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to know what are the requisites of a good school, 
and to establish the necessary conditions to its exist- 
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ence, the supervision we have is not always intelligent 
in its kind or systematic in its application. 

From a knowledge of these facts there may arise two 
questions : — 

Ist, What kind of superintendence do the schools 
demand ? 

2d, How shall the right kind be obtained ? 

And, first, the schools need a superintendence that 
shall accurately determine how many of them a town 
can with the best results maintain. Great waste will 
follow if the number be too many or too few. In the 
first case, the teacher must be of the cheaper kind, and 
the schools must be short; in the second case, the 
work will be so great in amount that thorough teaching 
is impossible. There are towns in this Commonwealth 
where schools are supported for from three to eight 
children; and the authorities of the town and the 
parents of the children are in many cases to be per- 
suaded that it is a wise economy to pay money for the 
transportation of children over the country far enough 
to reach a good school, rather than subject them to the 
unmeasured personal loss they must inevitably expe- 
rience from a poor one, though it is found at their door. 
In other towns there are schools with seventy, eighty, 
or even ninety children, under the care — we can hardly 
say under the instruction— of a single teacher; and the 
town authorities and the tax-payers need to be persuaded 
that itis poor economy, in order to save the expense of 
another school, to subject themselves to the utter waste 
of the money expended on the one now maintained, 
and the children to the irreparable loss of time and 
opportunity for proper instruction. 

Another answer to the question may be: Such a 
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superintendence as will secure a proper grading of the 
schools. The schools are to be graded, not according 
to age, nor height, nor race, nor the accidents of birth 
and wealth, nor wholly according to any visible stand- 
ard which the unlearned as well as the learned may see 
with their physical sight, but according to the power 
and training of the minds of those who are to be classi- 
fied. ‘These marks are invisible except to those who 
have made them an object of special study. They are 
invisible to the many ; but they are of more importance 
in the classification than the possession of mere infor- 
mation, or the ability to repeat accurately words that 
have been committed to memory. 

But not only must the number of schools be deter- 
mined, and the pupils in them arranged in classes 
according to their best ability to learn, but proper 
courses of studies must be constructed; and there is 
need of such superintendence as shall be wise enough 
to construct them. These courses must be so made 
that the pupils may have presented to them appropriate 
and orderly topics of study. A good course of studies 
is the product of wisdom and experience. To produce 
such a course, one must understand the modes and the 
order of activity the mind is able to exert, and the 
proper objects of thought to present as occasions for 
the different activities the mind produces as its powers 
unfold themselves. He must also understand the rela- 
tions elementary holds to scientific knowledge, and the 
effect that the pursuit of any branch of study will have 
on the character of the mind, in leading it toward the 
state called education. With all this knowledge in 
wnind, and with a successful experience in applying it, 
a course of studies may be made which will call the 
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mind to such an exertion of its powers as to furnish it 
with useful information and with practical training. 
If this work is done by those who think that the term 
‘** practical” applies to knowledge only, or that the 
pursuit of ornamental branches of study is not as 
necessary to the future well-being of the scholar as the 
pursuit of those branches which relate to the physical 
necessities of life, then the work in the schools will be 
degraded, by directing it all toward the accomplish- 
ment of an inferior end. 

No one but an intelligent educator would be likely to 
introduce, into a course of studies to be taught in a 
common school, any branch of learning that does not 
offer such information as man, considered to be a 
physical being merely, would need to know. If the 
aims of our schools are low, it is because those who 
have authority to give to them their character are not 
aware that the ability to provide for personal wants, to 
perform well the duties of private and public life, and 
to secure for one’s self the best ends the human mind 
is capable of choosing, is not the result of mere infor- 
mation of any kind, but of that training of the mind 
which the pursuit of a well-chosen and rightly arranged 
course of studies is adapted to produce. 

The value of a topic of study depends upon two 
things: first, upon its relations to the mind, by which it 
awakens such a vigorous and prolonged activity as will 
result in a right mental development; second, upon its 
relations to other topics, by which it furnishes that 
elementary knowledge which is necessary to the acqui- 
sition of other knowledge. The intensity of activity 
awakened by an object of thought will depend on its 
adaptation to occasion such knowledge as is interesting 
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and necessary for the mind to know. The duration of 
it will be modified by the amount of new knowledge the 
topic offers as a reward for study. All these things 
must be considered in choosing the topics that are 
allowed to enter into a course of studies. Then, after 
the choice is made, the topics chosen are to be arranged 
in the course so as to meet the wants of the mind as its 
powers are developed, and so that the student will be 
permitted to master the elements of a science before he 
is required to master the science itself. Not much of 
all this work is now done for our common schools. It 
never will be done until the supervision of the internal 
work of the schools is committed to educated men, and 
to those whose duty it is to give their entire time to 
school affairs. 

Not only must the school superintendence secure a 
proper course of studies, but it must also direct the 
teacher to the best method of teaching the branches of 
study constructed into the course. A method is the 
way of doing anything. There are two methods of 
teaching. One establishes such relations between the 
learner and the objects of his study as render the 
acquisition of knowledge possible, and mental training 
the sure result of the activity exerted in acquiring 
knowledge. The other, ignoring the laws of the mind, 
and the true end to strive for as the result of study, 
violates all the principles of teaching, puts the mental 
powers of the pupil to sleep, and creates an abiding 
distaste for study. It is said by many who fancy they 
are contending for fréedom from those artificial formali- 
ties which arise from a blind following of artificial 
rules, that methods must have their origin in the minds 
of those who use them, or they will be mechanical and 
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unnatural. The saying expresses much that is true, 
but more that is false. As the mind is the object to be 
taught, the principles of teaching must be found in the 
nature of the mind. If ideas are awakened for the first 
time only by the presence of their objects ; if the teach- 
ing of language implies the previous teaching of all 
that language expresses ; if mental training is an effect 
whose only cause is the right exertion of mental power ; 
if the human mind in all its acts and in all its growth 
is subject to immutable laws, — then a true method of 
teaching is not an invention to be made by every 
teacher for himself, but a discovery to be found only 
by those who study for the principles upon which a 
rational method must be founded. A method of teach- 
ing taken on from the outside, as is done by mere imi- 
tators, or a method that is communicated from one 
mind to another directly, without reference to princi- 
ples, as is done by those trained and taught in some 
of our training schools, is liable to degenerate into an 
empty formality. On the other hand, a method founded 
on the known laws of the mind, although as fixed and 
philosophical as the laws themselves, yet in its appli- 
cation will furnish an abundant opportunity for the free 
exercise of an inventive genius. In teaching, there 
will always be occasions for native genius and acquired 
skill to express themselves in contriving new means of 
illustration, in obtaining and preparing objects of study, 
and in all that which may be classed under the general 
head of manner. ‘Two teachers using the same method 
will differ widely in their manner. One will burden his 
teaching with many words, and awaken more ideas than 
his pupil can convert into knowledge: the other will 
endeavor to conceal himself as much as possible, doing 
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no more than is necessary to direct the mind of the 
learner in the investigation of the object of his study. 
One will teach with his mind wholly absorbed in the 
subject he is presenting: the other will give constant 
attention to the individual wants of him who is taught. 

We must not hope for a radical change in the present 
methods of teaching, if there is no outside demand for 
it; nor must we hope for an intelligent demand, except 
it shall first be made by educated men, and by those 
educated men who have been set apart and commis- 
sioned to study teaching for its philosophy and its 
methods. 

But the external conditions of a good school may all 
be supplied, and the school itself still have no exist- 
ence ; the good teacher may be wanting. The schools 
demand a superintendence which shall secure good 
teachers. Until the good teacher appears, all hope for 
good educational results will be disappointed. There 
are four kinds of causes that contribute to the produc- 
tion of a school: — 

1. There is the material cause, consisting of pupils 
and the means employed in teaching. 

2. The formal cause, or the plan in accordance with 
which the school is to be organized, the course of 
studies made out, and the methods of teaching deter- 
mined. 

3. The final cause, or the reason why the school 
should exist. 

4. The efficient cause, or the teacher who produces 
the school itself. 

It is because the teacher produces the institution 
called the school, and makes it accord with his own 
character and conduct, that he should not be wanting 
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in natural gifts or in culture. By natural gifts are 
meant those perfect qualities of body and mind that 
Nature is ever ready to bestow upon those who obey 
her laws. A teacher should have a sound body; for 
the body is the instrument the mind uses in forming its 
mental states, and in expressing them to others. Some 
teachers do their work well in spite of physical weak- 
ness, never on account of it. Physical strength is 
necessary, that the teacher may never grow weary in 
studying for new knowledge, in practising his art by 
himself for that facility that never comes to a teacher 
without practice, and in doing personal work for those 
who are less able than their companions to help them- 
selves. Physical health and strength are necessary 
conditions also for that cheerful, hopeful temper which 
enables its possessor to judge correctly and to treat 
generously all those under control. 

No one is fit to take any part in moulding the char- 
acters of the young who is not predisposed to look 
into their minds for beauty rather than for deformity, 
and who has not an abiding faith in the good results of 
proper training. 

Poor health is frequently the occasion of those im- 
pulsive judgments and irrational acts that require 
apologies before a feeling of injured innocence can be 
removed, or a reputation for impartial justice be estab- 
lished. Apologies should be made whenever there is 
a necessity for them; but the necess:ty generally de- 
stroys all confidence in one’s ability to control himself, 
or to become a reliable guide for others. 

To the gift of a good body there should be added that 
of a good mind. Culture can do much towards per- 
fecting those good mental qualities that are necessary 
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for a teacher to possess ; but the germs of these quali- 
ties must exist, if they exist at all, as the products of 
a direct creation. Common-sense is a gift, not an 
acquisition; but without it, knowledge seems to in- 
crease the tendency to mistakes, and experience only 
convinces one of the impossibility of success. 

Tact, faith, perseverance, natural refinement of spirit, 
and the enthusiasm that arises from the conscious abil- 
ity to know beforehand what will take place, are neces- 
sary to success; but the germs of these things are born 
with us, and they develop into strength of themselves, 
without ever being the direct object of culture. 

While this is true, the teacher must abound in acqui- 
sitions as well as in gifts. Physical strength may fur- 
nish the conditions for endurance, a good mind the 
power to act, and a good instinct those natural im- 
pulses that sometimes take the place of rational 
motives ; but teaching is both a science and an art, to 
ke learned and practised as are any other science and 

xt. The teacher is not ready to take the first step in 
the practice of his art until he knows the science upon 
which the art is founded. A knowledge of teaching, as 
a science, implies a knowledge of the mind, the object 
to be trained ; of all those objects of thought which are 
to be presented to the mind, to awaken its activity ; 
and of the true end the teaching should have a tendency 
to secure. From a knowledge of the science may be 
derived a knowledge of the art of teaching. 

This knowledge relates to the topics to be taught, to 
their arrangement in courses of studies, and to methods 
of teaching. It may also include a knowledge of the 
means to be used as occasions for knowledge. 

To the knowledge of the science and art of teaching, 
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the teacher must add a successful experience in apply- 


ing the art, and then he will have a right to expect good 
results from his work. 








Good teachers are to be discovered by examination, 
— not an examination in a narrow technical sense, a 
mere inquiry into their literary qualifications, but one 
that shall test them in all the qualities named, and even 
more; and therefore a careful and thorough examina- 
tion of teachers is included in the superintendence 
which the schools demand. But who is able to exam- 
ine so as to discover the good teacher? 

It will be at once seen that they only who know the 
gifts and acquisitions that constitute a good teacher 
have the power, and only those who have themselves 
the requisites can know them. What can be more 
unphilosophical than to put one who does not know 
what it is to be a good teacher, to examining a candi- 
date to see if he is well fitted by nature and by training 
to teach? There is no other instance of such conduct 
in all the affairs of men. The ability to tell the length 
of a river, or the height of a mountain, or to solve a 
problem, or to write a sentence, or to repeat a rule, is 
not satisfactory evidence of ability to teach. I have 
known a teacher answer all such questions, and then 
fail utterly in his work. I have known another, who 
failed somewhat in his answers to technical questions, 
who was a good teacher, after all. Many are now 
masters of our schools, who were introduced to them 
without any examination which presented a fair test 
of their ability to teach, and many others without 
any examination at all. As a result, many of our 
schools are afflicted with incompetent teachers. I do 
not know of any sure way by which one can show to 
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another his ability to teach, except by teaching in his 
presence. That is the only test that will meet the 
demands of the schools, or will satisfy an expert who 
has had experience in selecting teachers for his schools. 
One of the most important results that will follow the 
securing of competent supervision for all the schools is 
the introduction into them of such teachers only as have 
the ability to teach. With poor teachers, nothing but 
mischief will be produced. An intelligent and vigorous 
supervision is the only agency that can prevent the 
mischief, and so control public sentiment as to render 
the employment of poor teachers impossible. 

But after the good teacher has been selected, exam- 
ined, and installed, he must be kept from falling out 
of the true way by the friendly guidance and co-opera- 
tion of one who knows by education and experience 
what are the ways to the best educational results; and 
therefore the superintendence required must be intelli- 
gent, constant, and sympathetic. No other one but an 
educator knows what he sees and hears when he enters 
aschool-room. It requires an educator’s eye to see a 
school as it is. To one ignorant of the philosophy of 
school work, quiet in the school-room may be referred 
to good government as the cause; while it may be due 
to the stupidity of the pupils, or to those influences that 
are crushing out the best life of their minds. What 
appears to be a wonderful recitation to an uninitiated 
observer, will to a wise one show how much time has 
been worse than wasted in committing to memory 
words that have no ideas attached to them, or in 
attempting to master what the mind of the learner is 
not yet prepared to comprehend, or what is useless for 
him to know. 
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It requires a trained educator to see what he looks 
upon as he visits a school-room, and a trained educator 
to make just criticisms and to show a better way. 

We complain of waste in our schools, and of poor 
results; but we are powerless to prevent either, be- 
cause we are wanting in those agencies that know 
enough and have power enough to search out and 
remove the cause of them. 

Again, the teacher must be supplied with the means 
of teaching before good results are possible. Books 
abound in most schools, but there are generally want- 
ing natural objects and all means of illustrating the 
topics that are assigned for study. 

There results from this want, a failure on the part 
of the pupil to acquire knowledge or training or a 
method of study, such as the presence of objects of 
study, rather than the signs of them, always produces. 
An intelligent supervision will put a stop, first of all, 
to that style of teaching which requires the mind of the 
learner to violate its own laws of activity. 

I have thus considered the first question, What kind 
of superintendence do the schools demand? and will 
now turn to the second, Low can the right kind be 
obtained ? 

The control of the public schools is placed by stat- 
ute in the hands of the school committees of the several 
towns of the Commonwealth, and it should never be 
taken from them. Provision is made for superin- 
tendents of schools, but they are to be subject to the 
school committee. The statute reads, ‘*‘ Any town by 
legal vote, and any city by an ordinance of the city 
council, may require the school committee annually to 
appoint a superintendent of public schools, who under 
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the direction and control of said committee shall have 
the care and supervision of the schools” This gives 
the voters of a town and the city council of a city the 
power to *‘ require the school committee to appoint a 
superintendent ”:; but if the committee refuse, as is 
sometimes done, there is no redress. The statute pro- 
vides also that ‘* the school committee of any city may 
appoint and fix the compensation of a superintendent 
of public schools” by a majority vote of the whole 
board. It also provides that ‘* any two or more towns 
may, by a vote of each, form a district for the purpose 
of employing a superintendent of public schools there- 
in, who shall perform in each town the duties prescribed 
by law.” About forty municipalities of the Common- 
wealth have superintendents of schools, and the uni- 
versal testimony is that the schools have been greatly 
advanced by the appointment. This leaves three hun- 
dred towns, more or less, whose schools have no other 
supervision than such as the school committees can 
furnish. Can the school committees, as such, meet 
the demand of the schools for supervision? 1 think 
not. By this I do not mean to say, or to intimate, 
that there may not be, or that there are not, members 
of the school committee, men of education, of experi- 
ence as teachers,-men naturally adapted to the work, 
who could do it, and do it well. There have been in 
the past, as there are now, instances in which such 
service has been rendered by some one of the commit- 
tee, more commonly the chairman, and the condition 
of the schools has been good and the advantage great. 
But in these cases the supervision has not been by the 
committee as a whole,,but by some one of them, who, 
though not nominally a superintendent, has virtually 
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been ; and so it has been by one controlling mind and 
heart, rather than by the combined action of several. 
But I do mean to say that the school committees of 
the several towns, composed as they must be of three 
persons, or some multiple of three, numbering some- 
times eighteen or twenty-four, each compelled to meet 
the demands of his own business or profession, with 
his thoughts necessarily, naturally, and properly en- 
grossed by his own affairs, cannot give, nor be expected 
to give, the time for study and observation requisite 
for successful supervision. But if each of the eighteen 
or more members of the committee were possessed of 
the requisite endowments, natural and acquired, for 
the desired supervision; if each had the leisure for the 
work, and the disposition to do it, — with so large a 
number of persons, unity of action would be impossi- 
ble, and the danger would be of too much and too dis- 
cordant supervision. 

Moreover, in many of the smaller towns the relation 
of the members of the committee to the town, or to the 
district, or to the prudential committee of the district, 
where the district system still prevails, is such that, 
granting the qualifications of the committee, they are 
unwilling to take the responsibility, and subject them- 
selves to the consequences, of a faithful performance 
of the dutics of school supervisor. They may be pas- 
tors of weak churches, and be unwilling to subject 
themselves to the jealousy that weakness naturally 
begets, and to the liability to loss of influence and it 
may be of place. Hence it is not uncommon for 4 
clergyman, often the best educated, sometimes the only 
liberally educated man in the town, to decline a place 
on the school board ; and ministers at their ordinations 
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are “charged” not to serve on the school com- 
mittee. 

If, then, it be true that the school committees can- 
not give that careful, intelligent, and constant super- 
vision to the schools which they demand, what can be 
done to supply the want? 

We must select a body of men fitted by a special 
preparation for their work, who shall give their time 
and strength to educational affairs, and in whom the 
people can trust fur those opinions which none but 
educators have the ability to originate. 

We must put them to studying for progress and im- 
provement ; to exercising their skill inexpending money, 
so that we may receive a return for what we pay, so 
that the children of the State may be subjected to a 
proper training during that period of their lives when 
character is formed and human destiny is determined. 

We must place our schools under educated super- 
vision if we would have them stand high enough in 
public estimation to insure a cordial support, and to 
secure an attendance upon them by the children of all 
classes of our citizens ; so that our people will grow up 
to think alike and act alike, and caste-distinction, that 
insidious foe to all republican institutions, will find no 
place in our American society. 

We must have educated superintendence if we ever 
succeed in preventing that waste we now suffer from 
too small or too large schools, from improper grading, 
from improper courses of studies, from unphilosophical 
methods of teaching, from poor teachers, from a lack 
of means of teaching, and from non-attendance. 

We must have our schools organized and directed by 
educators, that we may save them from being condemned 
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and neglected ; that the children of the State may not 
be allowed to pass unimproved the portion of their 
young lives allotted to them for obtaining that culture 
which lies at the foundation of a good private and 
public life. 

There is a tendency in modern times to separate the 
sesthetical and moral from other forms of culture in the 
public schools, for it is said that the State has no right 
to furnish the children of the State with any training 
which does not have for its object the ability to live 
successfully their physical lives. They would limit the 
culture of the imagination and the taste to those fortu- 
nate ones who can secure it for themselves by private 
means; and the training of the conscience they would 
leave to home-influences and to the teachings of the 
church. Such sentiments have a tendency to degrade 
the public schools, and to divert them from pursuing 
the very ends they were established to attain. 

The public schools were established that they might 
train the youth to be good citizens. To be a good 
citizen implies the possession of all the virtues that 
elevate the mind and adorn the character. All states 
and nations that omit from their systems of culture the 
training which addresses itself to the emotional nature 
are rude and uncivilized. 

The omission of the moral element from the public 
instruction of the children of a State will soon produce 
a State not worth preserving. I have no hope of pre- 
serving and promoting the refinements and the Chris- 
tianity of our education, except we put the superintend- 
ence of our schools into the hands of those who have 
made education in all its relations a careful and 
successful study. 
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Nothing but a thorough study and understanding of 
the philosophy of education will ever preserve our 
schools from that degradation which must come if the 
refinements and the Christianity of culture are banished 
from them. Our schools have no meaning except as 
they are considered to be institutions for the formation 
of character. The educators of the State and all the 
citizens should labor together to find a way by which 
the school authorities may all be provided with skilled 
agents to assist them in the management of our school 
affairs. 

To accomplish this, provision should be made : — 

1. For dividing that portion of the State not now 
supplied with superintendents into sections of sufficient 
size to furnish a proper amount of work and an easy 
support to one superintendent each. 

2. Provision should be made for electing these offi- 
cers, for fixing their salaries, for distributing the amount 
of service to be rendered to each town of a district, 
and the portion of the superintendent’s salary each 
town shall pay. 

8. The qualifications a candidate for the office of 
superintendent must possess must also be determined, 
as well as his tenure of office. Let these officers quite 
generally be selected from the number of those who 
have proved themselves to be conscientious and suc- 
cessful teachers ; let them be properly paid and retained 
quietly and permanently in their places, so that they 
will be encouraged to give their intellects and their 
souls to the work; and then, without much chance of 
failure, our school committees will be furnished with 
such agents as alone are able to superintend success- 
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fully our public schools, and lead them to produce the 
best results of which they are capable. 

4. The employment of a sufficient number of super- 
intendents to superintend all the schools must be made 
compulsory. 

The demand for an educated supervision of the 
schools is imperative, and we have no reason to hope 
for great and good results until it exists. When this 
supervision is established, Massachusetts will have one 
of the best systems of common schools to be found in 
the world. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 
By HON. J. W. CORTHELL, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF MAINE. 


Ir is an acknowledged fact that the main-stay of a 
good school is a good teacher. Build the school as 
you may, have the best appliances in the land, and with 
a poor teacher you have nothing but a poor school; 
hence the importance of being able to distinguish be- 
tween the capable and incapable teacher. Yet it isa 
grave question if too much stress has not been laid 
upon the examination of teachers. 

There are certain points which cannot be settled by 
any written examination. What written examination 
can inform you as to the temper of a teacher? Yet 
this is a very important item, for without a smooth and 
even temper I doubt if there can be a very successful 
teacher. What written or oral examination can deter- 
mine positively if the teacher possesses that quick mag- 
netic sympathy by which he or she is able to reach 
each individual mind, and so vivify and enlighten the 
moral and intellectual powers latent in the minds of 
the pupils? And the same may be said in regard to 
the power of governing and ability to impart instruction. 
They can only be fully tested by personal examination 
in the school-room, and that should be the work of the 
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examining inspector. The use of examinations, then, 
is to insure that the teacher has a knowledge of the 
subjects he is going to teach, and a good theoretical 
preparation. 

Many consider that to be a successful teacher one 
must be so qualified by nature. Granted, that as a 
minister, lawyer, or doctor may perchance be born 
with certain natural qualities which by careful de- 
velopment may result in making of them very success- 
ful men, yet with these special faculties there must 
still be a certain preparation which can only be ob- 
tained by experience and study. In the teacher's 
profession this experience is far too costly for the peo- 
ple, the children, and the parents. Professional train- 
ing gives the teacher this necessary experience, and 
enables him, previous to practice, to make experiments 
in the principles of teaching based upon the laws of 
intellect, and it is to test this experience that written 
examinations are adapted. They can and should test 
the theoretical preparation of the teacher. They 
can also test in some degree the power to teach, 
as this power always requires clearly defined ideas on 
the part of the teacher ; for without a clear, concise, and 
definite conception of the studies to be taught, there will 
be but indifferent instructors. The question then arises, 
How Often is it necessary to thus examine teachers? I 
answer, ONCE FOR ALL. In this respect we should im- 
plicitly follow the customs of other learned professions. 
In Germany a candidate for the bar has to pass a rigid 
examination, and, I believe, passes some sort of ex- 
amination in America before becoming qualified to 
practise. But after being a successful lawyer for some 
years, suppose a self-constituted tribunal should start 
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up and say, We want to examine you to see that you 
have not grown rusty. I think they would be laughed 
to derision; but when it comes to the teacher, that 
is a different matter altogether. He must pass an ex- 
amination on commencing his work, again after three 
months’ practice, as I believe is the case in New Jersey ; 
at the end of the year they must pass another examina- 
tion and then another. And I understand some think 
of re-examining them again after fifteen or twenty years 
of service. Why is this? If the teacher is getting 
rusty in his work, it is the business of the supervisor, 
superintendent, or others to see to it, and if necessary 
displace him. But I hold it as just and wise, that 
having once passed a competent examination, this 
should be a life certificate to teach. The all-important 
question then arises, by whom should these examinations 
be conducted? The representative of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education stated that there might possibly 
be many school committees in his State who were 
incompetent to fill this office, and I am afraid there are 
many other States in the same predicament. I know of 
an examining board consisting of three men, who have 
examined a quantity of teachers, and not one of these 
ever studied the English grammar, and but one can 
write his own name. 

The examination of teachers should not only be con- 
ducted by an educated board, but also by a board of 
specially qualified school examiners. As an instance 
of the necessity of this, I may mention a case that came 
under my own observation of the doings of a so-called 
educated board. A certain young lady had been re- 
fused a certificate by this board to teach. As I knew 
that she was a well-qualified teacher, I thought I wouid 
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inguire into the matter. I found that she had been 
examined by a board composed of a lawyer, a minister, 
and a doctor. Further inquiry elicited that each of 
them had his pet hobby. ‘The minister was a gramma- 
rian of ** y* olden time,” the doctor a mathematician, and 
the lawyer was the political adjunct. They accordingly 
asked her certain grammatical, mathematical, and po- 
litical puzzles, which not being answered satisfactorily 
according to their notions, she was refused a certificate. 
These were educated men, but certainly not skilled 
schoolexaminers. It requires men of great and versatile 
experience to be able to ask such suggestive questions 
as can fully test the general knowledge and capabilities 
of a teacher. It is very easy to give simple puzzles 
and test a person’s knowledge on particular points, 
but examining boards have, or should have, a far more 
difficult duty to perform, and hence should be composed 
of professional teachers only. Who would think of 
building a ship, and asking a doctor to examine it to 
see if it was seaworthy? But you can build your schools, 
send your children there, and then get men who have 
not been in school for forty years, and know nothing 
of modern methods and regime, to go and examine the 
teachers, simply because some of these men once at- 
tended a college. The absurdity of this foolish system 
is only too evident. The examining board should 





consist of teachers of the highest ability and success. 
How shall this desideratum be brought about? The 
present system of the election of officers by the people 
does not seem to secure us the necessary men. I 
would here suggest that perhaps it is not impossible 
that the appointment of competent men by the govern- 
urs Of the various States might secure us these better 
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qualified boards of examiners. Many may think that 
this is trenching on delicate ground, but I believe that 
only by some such means shall we secure the desired 
end. Let the governor appoint one central board, and 
let there be but one basis of examinations. By 
this means we should secure good teachers where now 
we have very poor teachers. Such a course would also 
be a direct benefit to our schools, making the work in 
them more thorough and broader; and it would also 
be a vast advantage to those already teaching, for now 
we have no rules to guide and uphold the teacher’s 
profession from the swarms of incompetent persons 
who try to get into the ranks; but once make the 
entrance to the work of teaching dependent upon suc- 
cessfully passing an examination conducted by a skil- 
ful central board of examiners, and you make teach- 
ing what law and medicine are, a profession. Until we 
do this, we shall never attain the best results for the 
money we are now expending. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 


By DANIEL B. HAGAR, Ph. D., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


I. By whom. IT. Qualifications to be sought. IIT. How 
to ascertain who has the qualifications. 


I. By whom should teachers be examined? I an- 
swer, in brief, by those who know by experience what 
teachers can be and ought to be, can do and ought 
to do; in a word, by experienced teachers. Why 
should men in all sorts of occupations be deemed suita- 
ble to sit in judgment on teachers, while they would 
scout the thought of teachers sitting in judgment on 
them? If the lawyer, or the doctor, or the carpenter, 
or the blacksmith say, **I can read and write and 
cipher, and therefore I am competent to examine you, 
teacher,” the teacher may in turn answer to the lawyer, 
‘*T can look in a book and see if you state the law cor- 
rectly, and I can tell whether you make a brilliant or a 
stupid plea to a jury”; to the doctor, ‘‘I can tell 
whether your patients mostly die or get well, and I can 
ask you a plenty of questions in physiology and thera- 
peutics, which no-doctor can answer” ; to the carpenter, 
‘‘T can drive a nail and shove a jack-plane”; to the 
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blacksmith, ‘*I can blow your bellows and wield your 
sledge, — and therefore, gentlemen all, I may modestly 
claim to possess qualifications for deciding who shall 
and who shall not engage in your several professjons and 
occupations.” 

The truth is, that when we view, in its proper light, 
the work of the teacher, that is, the development, 
training. and equipment of the human mind, there is no 
science, no art, that calls for more profound study, 
more consummate skill, and more varied and compre- 
hensive knowledge than are demanded by the science 
and art of education. If this be true, or anywhere 
near the truth, it certainly seems reasonable to demand 
that whoever undertakes to judge authoritatively of a 
teacher’s fitness for the position he occupies or seeks, 
should have made a careful study of education, and 
should have had such practical experience in teaching 
as would qualify him to place a just estimate on the 
amount and quality of the work accomplished by 
teacher and pupils. In saying this, I would by no 
means speak with unjust disparagement of school com- 
mittees, as we have themin New England. They do the 
work assigned by law to them and to no others; and 
they do it, in the main, as well as can fairly be expected 
of men whose several occupations leave them little time 
to devote to schools. And it is but just to say that 
upon many of these committees are found accomplished 
men, whose education and experience amply qualify 
them to examine teachers of every grade, as well as to 
supervise the general affairs of schools. 

But while I cheerfully and gratefully recognize the 
valuable service rendered by school committees, as they 
have this far existed, and while I maintain that their 
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continued service is indispensable to the welfare of the 
schools, I nevertheless believe that the time has come 
when here in New England, as for years has been the 
case im some of the newer States, there should be 
boards of examiners established by statute law, who 
shall have power to examine teachers, to grant certifi- 
cates of different grades and for different periods of 
time; that such certificates should free those who hold 
them from liability to further examination within the 
territory and for the period mentioned therein; and 
that after a specified date, no new teachers shall be 
admitted to service in the public schools until they shall 
have obtained from the legalized board of examiners 
the required certificates of qualification. 

In what way the boards of examiners should be con- 
stituted is a question to be answered positively only 
after the most careful deliberation. In conservative 
New England, the people are very jealous of central- 
ized authority, and probably any scheme that should 
propose to throw the entire authority of organizing such 
boards into the hands of the State would meet with most 
serious opposition. The people may be expected to 
insist that, directly or indirectly, the control of the pub- 
lic schools, including the selection of teachers, shall 
remain with them. At the same time, the Legislature, 
as representing the whole people, must take the initia- 
tive in this as in other matters pertaining to the 
common weal, by passing such laws as wiil produce 
needful action by the people in their various localities. 
Having in mind these considerations, I present, with 
much diffidence, the barest outline of a plan for boards 
of examiners. 

First. Let the Legislature of the State enact a law 
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requiring that every city within its limits shall by its 
school committee elect a superintendent of schools, to 
whom shall be paid a salary not less than a specified 
sum. 

Second. Let the law provide that the rest of the 
State shall be divided into districts for purposes of 
supervision, each district to contain a population of 
from 12,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, and to consist of 
entire and contiguous towns, and that for each district 
a superintendent of schools shall be chosen by the joint 
votes of the school committees of the several towns com- 
posing the district, and shall receive a salary not less 
than a specified sum. 

Third. Let the superintendent in each city or dis- 
trict serve as the examiner in his own city or district. 

Fourth. Let the superintendents employed in any 
county come together, or by a committee chosen from 
their number, as a board of examiners for that county, 
the certificates granted by them to be valid in every part 
of the county, for the grade of schools and the time 
specified in the same. 

Lastly, let a State board of examiners be estab- 
lished, that shall be authorized to grant different grades 
of certificates valid throughout the State, and for long 
periods of time, and in case of those teachers who have 
successfully taught for a certain period, good for life. 
Let this board be constituted in part of persons selected 
by the Board of Education, and in part of persons 
selected by a committee appointed from and by the 
school superintendents of the State. 

Let this State board of examiners, in conjunction 
with the Board of Education, determine in what way and 
to what extent a graduation from one of the State Nor- 
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mal Schools shall serve as an entrance to work in the 
public schools 

The time allotted to this paper forbids that I should 
attempt to speak of the details necessarily involved in 
the plan proposed, or of the advantages that would be 
likely to result from the practical working of such a plan. 

Thus much in answer to the question, By whom 
should teachers be examined? 

II. Mysecond question is, What qualifications are 
needed in a teacher? 

1. Right moral character. By this I mean not 
merely freedom from gross vices. I mean a character 
that embraces loftiness of motives, fidelity to trusts, 
freedom from undue selfishness, self-control, and 
thorough conscientiousness in the discharge of duty. 

2. Right intel’ectual character, including common- 
sense, good judgment, tact, ability to perceive and 
comprehend scientific truths and to arrange them sys- 
tematically, and ability to analyze the complex and 
skilfully combine the simple. 

3. Good personal address, including refinement and 
politeness of manners, courteousness, and, in general, 
those qualities that manifestly distinguish the real from 
the sham gentleman or lady. 

4. Knowledge. (a.) A knowledge of human na- 
ture, of the laws of mind. 

(b.) A knowledge of the subjects to be taught. 

(c.) A knowledge of some collateral branches. 

(d.) Especially a knowledge of the best ways and 
methods of developing mind and of imparting instruction. 

5. Practical skill in teaching and in exciting mental 
activity. 

6. Ability to govern a school on right principles. 
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7. Physical strength and endurance sufficient for 
the proper discharge of one’s assigned duties. 

These are the most important qualifications of a 
teacher. 

III. The question now arises, How shall the pos- 
session of these qualifications be ascertained? My 
answer is, by personal inspection and observation; by 
formal examinations, written and oral; and by the tes- 
timony of trustworthy persons. 

Let us see how far these means apply to the several 
specified qualifications. 

1. The possession of a right moral character by a 
candidate for appointment as a teacher cannot be ascer- 
tained by a formal examination, for one may correctly 
enunciate sound moral principles, and yet his practice 
may be far from praiseworthy. We must here depend 
upon personal knowledge, or upon testimony which 
ought to be obtained with the utmost care. As the 
moral influence of the teacher upon his pupils is of the 
very highest importance, too much importance cannot 
be given to this qualification. 

2. The possession of right intellectual character 
can be measurably ascertained, partly by competent 
testimony and partly by the manner in which the candi- 
date develops the subjects presented in the written 
examination, and by the clearness, fulness, and readi- 
ness with which he expresses his thoughts in the oral 
examination. 

3. The possession of a good personal address, agree- 
able manners, and kindred qualities can be determined 
largely by observation, by conversation with the candi- 
date, and by the evidence of those who have intimately 
known him. 
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4. Knowledge. A written or oral examination, 
wisely conducted, can be made to show whether or not 
a candidate has a knowledge of the laws of mind. Such 
an examination should relate especially to those prin- 
ciples which are of practical use in education, and need 
not include the less important discussions of psycho- 
logical science. 

That a candidate has a knowledge of the subjects he 
is expecting to teach, and of some collateral branches, 
can be best obtained by an extended written examina- 
tion, which shall present an ample variety of topics in 
each branch of study. Reliable testimony may also be 
considered, and the examiners ought to inquire as to 
what opportunities for obtaining an education the can- 
didate has had, in what schools and by what teachers 
he has been taught, and what is the evidence which 
those teachers give in regard to him. 

In regard to written examinations with reference to 
the possession of knowledge, we may properly inquire, 
What should they embrace, and on what principle 
should they be conducted? The studies they should 
include, so far as a particular candidate is concerned, 
depend upon whether that candidate is expecting to be 
a general teacher in a certain grade of schools, or a 
special teacher in a certain department. In the former 
case, the candidate ought certainly to be well acquainted 
with all the studies he is to teach; but the examina- 
tion should, in my opinion, be chiefly directed to the 
principles involved in those studies, rather than to a 
knowledge of individual facts. For example, to be able 
to state good ways of developing and teaching the 
topics of geography is more important than to exhibit 
a minute knowledge of geographical facts; and in 
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arithmetic, to be able to unfold principles and clearly 
to explain processes is vastly more important than to be 
able to solve certain difficult problems. 

The examination should, as far as possible, give 
proof of a knowledge of rigit ways of teaching, in pref- 
erence to a technical knowledge of facts; for whoever 
has the former can readily make up deficiencies in the 
latter. 

This is the main principle as to the character of the 
examination. 

If a candidate expects to teach as a specialist in a 
particular department, he ought to be chiefly examined 
with reference to his specialty. Thus, a college grad- 
uate, who at some time may have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the entire curriculum of college, may 
for years have devoted himself to some one science, as 
chemistry, or botany, or mathematics. He expects 
and is expected to teach in his chosen department and 
in no other. Suppose it to be that of chemistry; shall 
he be required to pass a critical examination, or any 
examination, in Greek and Latin and mathematics and 
logic, as an indispensable condition of being permitted 
to teach chemistry ? 

We must also take into account, in the case of the 
general teacher as well as of the specialist, what his 
experience has been. Thus, a good general scholar 
becomes a professor of Latin in some college or other 
institution. For years he devotes himself to the study 
of that language. As a natural consequence, he grad- 
ually becomes forgetful of many things which he once 
well knew in other studies, and which, if need be, he 
can soon recall. If critically examined in those other 


studies to-day, he would probably fail. Shall he, there- 
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fore, be deemed incompetent to take charge of a high 
school or an academy? How many college professors 
of five years’ standing can pass as good an examina- 
tion in all the studies required for admission to college 
as can the boys fresh from the high schol or the acad- 
emy? And my query implies no disparagement of the 
professors. They do not profess to know everything, 
or to remember everything they once knew. To retain 
fresh in mind the new freshman’s particular knowledge 
can be accomplished only by perpetually fresh labor on 
the freshman’s preparatory studies ; and a professor of 
five years’ standing, who has kept himself qualified to 
pass a critical examination in all the studies required 
for admission to college, may be justly suspected of 
neglecting, in some measure, the duties of his profes- 
sorship, in order to keep himself prepared to become a 
freshman. So, too, with principals of secondary schools. 
For twenty years it was my work to prepare boys for 
college ; and yet to-day, after having been thirteen years 
employed in doing a different work, I should certainly 
shrink from the examination for entrance to Harvard. 
It follows from these and similar considerations, that 
while a technical examination has its value, it does not, 
after all, afford the most trustworthy means of deter- 
mining who are the best fitted to perform satisfactory 
work as teachers. Young men and women, fresh from 
their studies, ought to pa-s better examinations in the 
details of those studies than those who, although once 
familiar with them, have been for years engaged in 
teaching only a part of them, and at the same time, 
perhaps, in successfully conducting the affairs of a 
school. I expect that, as a matter of course, the grad- 
uates of high schools who enter my own school will 
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not be so familiar with the particulars of grammar- 
school studies as are those who come to me directly 
from the grammar schools. Hence, in determining 
results, I do not rely wholly upon the percentages 
obtained by the candidates. 

The written examination can be safely trusted to 
show whether a candidate knows how to express his 
thoughts in good English, constructing sentences in 
accordance with the principles of grammar and rhet- 
oric, not omitting care for orthography and punctuation. 

The written examination can also be made to reveal 
the candidate’s theoretical knowledge of the ways and 
means of developing the mental faculties and of im- 
parting knowledge. Such theoretical knowledge has a 
value that can hardly be over-estimated, and should 
therefore be possessed by every teacher. 

In what way can the possession of actual skill in 
teaching and in exciting mental activity, and of the 
power to govern a school, be satisfactorily ascertained ? 
Surely not by a written examination, for, as every one 
will admit, a person may hold the wisest opinions in 
regard to what ought to be done in these most impor- 
tant departments of education, and may discourse upon 
them in the most cloquent and convincing manner, and 
yet, in actual practice, may dismally fail. This is no 
uncommon experience. 

How, then, can the desired information be obtained? 
If the candidate for an appointment have had no expe- 
rience in teaching, the only satisfactory method is to 
give him a trialin the school-room. Something of 
probable success may be presumed from the known and 
certified characteristics of the candidate ; but the test 
in the school-room is the only reliable one. If the can- 
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didate have had experience in teaching, trustworthy 
evidence concerning his success can usually be obtained ; 
and if he be in present charge of a school, a visit to 
his school, made by a competent judge, will reveal 
more in regard to his skill as a teacher and his power 
as a disciplinarian than can possibly be ascertained by 
a formal examination. So far as this skill and this 
power are concerned, I would give more for a half-day’s 
observation of a teacher’s work in the school-room than 
I would give for any amount of examination papers. 

In regard to the last of the qualifications of the 
teacher that were named, physical health and power 
of endurance, I have time to say but a word. It is 
obvious that a teacher ought to have such health as 
will permit him to labor for his pupils, cheerfully, hope- 
fully ; and such power of endurance as will enable him 
to accomplish without interruption as much work as 
can justly be required of any teacher. The measure of 
the requisite health and endurance is not Fairbanks’s 
scales or a patent lifting machine. Were that so, 
there would be some eliminations from the ranks of 
teachers. To ascertain a candidate’s physical competen- 
cy, I know of no better way —in addition to ordinary 
observation — than to obtain the professional testi- 
mony of a good physician. 

In closing I have simply to add that the examination 
of teachers is a work of great delicacy and of the 
utmost importance ; and that on the part of the exam- 
iners it demands perfect impartiality, the most careful 
judgment, a thorough knowledge of human nature, of 
the laws of mind, and of the principles of teaching, and 
a practical acquaintance with the application of those 
laws and principles to the education of the young. 
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VISIBLE SPEECH, 
By L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue problem of a universal alphabet has periodically 
excited much interest among philologists for many gen- 
erations. This universal alphabet must necessarily be 
a phonetic alphabet, having distinct characters to repre- 
sent distinct sounds. The philologists of Europe have 
attempted to select characters representing the same or 
similar sounds in various languages, as the basis for a 
universal alphabet. They found, after a considerable 
investigation, that the characters multiplied beyond 
their convenience, and other difficulties increased in 
like manner. 

One of the most notable attempts to form a uni- 
versal alphabet, previous to the discovery of visible 
speech, was organized by Chevalier Bunsen, in 1854, 
when an assemblage of European philologists was con- 
vened for that purpose at the Prussian Embassy in 
London. After four meetings the conference adjourned 
without having accomplished anything further than 
ascertaining that at that period the requisite physiologi- 
cal basis for such an alphabet was yet to be discovered. 
The results of the conference were embodied in a set of 
resolutions concerning future investigations. 
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Alexander Melville Bell, F. E. I. S., F. R. S.S. A,, 
professor in Edinburgh University, had made the study 
of sounds and their symbolization one of his favorite 
pursuits for more than twenty years before the elemen- 
tary classification, on which the subject of visible speech 
is based, was perfected. 

All articulation depends upon the parts of organs used 
in speech, and the relation of these parts to each other. 
Mr. Bell discovered the universal phonetic basis of lan- 
guage by a careful and experimental study of all the 
organs and parts of organs used in articulation, and all 
the positions and relations in which they are adjusted 
in the production of speech. Mr. Bell discovered the 
principles of the alphabet early in the year 1864, and 
shortly afterwards invented a set of physiological sym- 
bols in which all languages can be written. He gave 
to each organ, and part of an organ, used in articula- 
tion, a distinctive symbol pictorial of the part used; 
also the relations of the parts to each other he symbol- 
ized in a similar manner, so that each symbol in the 
alphabet indicates to the eye what organs or parts are 
used, and the definite positions in which these organs 
or parts are placed in the production of any element. 
Each letter or symbol representing any sound is there- 
fore pictorial of the exact positions of the organs used 
in the production of that sound; thus there is a direct 
association of the form presented to the eye with the 
sound presented to the ear. 

Ordinary characters or letters are the visible forms by 
which sounds of speech are conventionally expressed. 
These letters have no relation to sound. The associa- 
tions are entirely arbitrary. In different countries the 
same letters are associated with different sounds. That 
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which we call **P,” is ‘“*R” to the Greek and Rus- 
sians; our ‘* E” is ‘“* A” to the French and Italians, 
and many others; our **1” is their ‘* E”; our ** A” is 
their ‘“* Ah,” ete. Besides this international diversity, 
a variety of sounds are associated with a single letter 
in the same language, and no alphabet contains a sin- 
gle character for each sound. In this respect the Fng- 
lish language is very imperfect. We have various 
sounds represented by the single letter ‘‘ A,” as in the 
words take, art, ball, ask, and hat; also we use the 
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letter ‘‘ E” to represent various sounds. as in the words 
be, met, her. We have the letters ‘*G”’ and “8S,” each 
representing more than one sound, and we have no 
adequate means of describing those sounds. We some- 
times use the terms ‘‘ sub-vocal” and “ aspirate,” but 
these are indefinite terms. We often have them 
described in text-books as ** hard” and ‘‘ soft,” but 
this description in itself is meaningless, for what to the 
French ear may be soft, by the German ear may be 
considered hard. In the alphabet of visible speech, 
every letter has a fixed phonetic value, which is the 
same in all languages, every sound its own appropriate 
symbol, and each part of every letter has a defiaite 
physiological meaning. 

There are two sets of organs used in articulation, the 
upper and passive set, consisting of the upper lip, 
upper gum, centre of hard palate, soft palate, etc. ; 
the lower and active set of organs, consisting of lower 
lip, point of tongue, top of tongue, back of tongue, etc., 
which move toward or against the upper set in the act 
of articulation. 

In visible speech the character or symbol used to 
represent the English ‘‘ P ” indicates to the eye that the 
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lower lip is shut against the upper lip, and that this 
position is immediately relaxed and an expulsive puff of 
breath comes from the mouth asthe position is relaxed, 
For ‘*T” the tip of the tongue is raised against the 
upper gum, entirely closing the mouth passage and 
immediately relaxed with an expulsive puff of breath. 
For ‘‘K” the back of the tongue in like manner is 
closed against the soft palate and immediately relaxed 
with a puff of breath. For ‘‘ B” the lips are closed, 
as in the position for ‘‘ P,’ and at the same time a 
slight vibration of the vocal chords. For ‘*D” the 
position of the tongue is the same as for ‘*T,” with 
voice sounded while this position is held. For the 
sound of **G,” as heard in the word get, the back of 
the tongue is raised against the soft pa'ate, as for 
‘* K,” voice being sounded while the position is held. 
For ‘*M” the lips are closed, as for ‘* P” and **B,” 
voice escaping through the nasal passage while the lips 
are thus held. For ‘*N” the point of the tongue is 
against the upper gum, with voice through the nose. 
For the sound we call ** Ng,” as in the word sing, the 
back of the tongue is shut against the soft palate, and 
voice escaping through the nasal passages while the 
position is held. For “L” the point of the tongue 
touches the upper gum in the centre but does not 
entirely close the mouth passage, the voice escaping 
either side of the tongue. In like manner is the mech- 
anism of the elements of all languages indicated. In 
the visible speech alphabet will be found symbols to 
represent all the sounds of all languages and all dia- 
lects, and any one understanding the principles of vis- 
ible speech can articulate all these sounds by simply 
executing with the organs of speech whatever the 
symbols dictate. 
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During the summer of 1864, Mr. Bell’s system was 
tested by many scientific and literary men of Great 
Britain, and commissioners from the principal European 
nations, to the entire satisfaction of al!. Mr. Bell de- 
monstrated that in his alphabet could be written any 
language or dialect, and any one understanding the 
mechanism and use of the symbols could pronounce any 
language written in these symbols with vernacular pre- 
cision, though he did not understand the meaning of a 
single word he was articulating. 

His experiments were made in the following manner : 
Mr. Bell sent his two sons, who were to articulate 
whatever should be written, out of theroom. Different 
languages and provincialisms were then pronounced, 
and Mr. Bell wrote them in his symbols; then some 
affected speech and mispronounced words were given, 
which he also wrote with equal facility. Mr. Bell’s 
sons were then called in, and they pronounced whatever 
Mr. Bell had written with perfect satisfaction. The 
accent, tone, indistinctness, and all the peculiarities of 
pronunciation were reproduced with surprising accuracy. 

Prof. Alexander Gr:.ham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, and son of Alexander Melville Bell, has made 
similar tests with myself at the Boston University. 
The following experiment was made at the anniversary 
of the normal class in visible speech in the writing of 
Japanese. A member of the audience dictated a sen- 
tence. Mr. Shuje Isawa, a Japanese student, trans- 
lated and pronounced the same in Japanese. I wrote 
his pronunciation in visible speech symbols upon the 
blackboard. One of my pupils and Mr. Tanetaro 
Megata, the Japanese Commissioner of Education to 
the United States, who were in another room and out 
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of hearing when the sentence was pronounced, came in, 
My pupil articulated what was written upon the black- 
board, and Mr. Megata understood it in Japanese, and 
translated it back to English, giving the original sen- 
tence dictated by the audience. Neither my pupil nor 
myself understand the meaning of a single word in the 
Japanese language. Mr. Bell then asked some deaf 
children, who had been taught the system of visible 
speech, to pronounce the Japanese written upon the 
board, which they did with remarkable accuracy. 


THE UTILITY OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 


Its AppiicaTion TO THE Dear.— One of the first 
practical applications of visible speech was the teaching 
of deaf-mutes to speak. Deaf-mutes are mute or dumb 
because they are deaf. They cannot hear their own 
voice and have no ear to guide them in the develop- 
ment and utterance of spoken language. They pos- 
sess all the organs of speech in as perfect condition as 
hearing persons, and only require to be directed visibly 
in the use of these organs for the production of speech. 
They are first taught mechanically to vibrate the vocal 
chords for the production of sound. By their acute 
sense of feeling they at once recognize the vibrations 
in the larynx and the degree of vibrations. They are 
then taught to mould the same into elements and 
words by adjusting the organs in definite positions. 
Visible speech directs the eye to the definite positions 
of the mouth for any and all articulate sounds; and by 
adjusting the organs according to the symbolization of 
visible speech, they are enabled to produce definite 
articulation. 

Visible speech was first applied to the teaching of 
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the deaf articulate speech in England in the year 
1869. It was introduced into the Boston Day School 
for the Deaf, by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, in 
April, 1871. Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Bos- 
ton Day School for the Deaf, was so much gratified 
with the experiments in her school by Prof. Bell, 
that she at once adopted the system as far as practical, 
and has since used it in all the classes and grades of 
the school. All the teachers in this institution have 
learned the system and instruct their pupils in articu- 
lation. The more advanced pupils now recite lessons 
in history, geography, etc., as hearing children recite 
them, by articulate speech. During the seven years of 
experiment in the United States alone, many hundreds 
of deaf children have been taught articulate speech by 
this system. It is now taught in more than twenty 
State institutions and private schools. It has been 
introduced into several State institutions during the 
past year. Any one visiting a deaf school where artic- 
ulation is taught should not expect to hear perfect 
speech, but quite imperfect. It requires a long time 
to develop good articulation, and especially by those 
who are congenitally deaf. 

Lip-reading (the understanding of speech by observ- 
ing the positions and movements of the lips and 
tongue) will enable the deaf articulator to carry on 
conversation with hearing persons with little incon- 
venience to either party. I have conversed for a half- 
hour at a time with a deaf person without any incon- 
venience. Instances have come under my observation 
of deaf persons taught by this system to articulate so 
perfectly as to deceive a stranger as to the possibility 
of their being deaf. Deaf persons thus being brought 
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into constant communication with hearing people, are 
enabled continually to gain general knowledge and 
mental development of which they would otherwise be 
deprived. 

Foreign LaneuaGces. —Visible speech is of great 
practical value in acquiring the exact pronunciation of 
foreign languages by learners in all countries. It has 
been thought that only children can learn to pronounce 
a foreign language with vernacular freedom and expres- 
sion. Visible speech makes it possible for the student 
of twenty or thirty years to pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage with the facility ofa child. A Japanese student, 
who had been in an American college for two years, 
called at our office; we enabled him in five minutes 
to pronounce some English words which two years of 
drill in the usual arbitrary method had not enabled him 
to pronounce. We had only to direct his attention to 
the definite positions of his own organs as symbolized 
by visible speech. I recently wrote the articulation of 
a Swede and reproduced the same with an accuracy 
of pronunciation which he said only the most cultured 
of his country could attain. 

The college student learns the French language from 
an American teacher. He reads and writes French 
fluently, speaks French, it may be, in the college class. 
He goes to Paris and has difficulty in being understood. 
He seeks an interpreter to make known his simplest 
wants. This is not true of all, but we may safely say 
that the average American teacher of French and 
German cannot speak those languages so as to be 
easily understood by native French and German speak- 
ing people. The French and Germans experience the 
same difficulty in acquiring English pronunciation. 
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The difficulty is simply that ideas may be translated 
into the words of another language, while the sounds 
of that language are untranslatable. The French lan- 
guage has sounds that are not used in the English 
language at all. The English bas sounds that are not 
used in the French language, and the French student 
has never attempted to pronounce them. The German 
language has sounds that are found neither in English 
nor French, and it is with great difficulty that the 
student can get the exact pronounciation of words con- 
taining those new sounds until he knows definitely 
what those sounds are. 

STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. — By visible speech 
symbols any known pronunciation may be accurately pre- 
served, and any change in any pronunciation may at once 
become universal. Had such a system been known to 
the ancients, the pronunciation of the Greeks and 
Romans could have been accurately written and pre- 
served by the phonetic symbols The pronunciation of 
Cicero and his contemporaries could be indisputably 
known. Any school-boy could read the productions of 
the great orator, pronouncing his words as they were 
originally spoken. 

Visible speech is a valuable instrument for facilitat- 
ing philological researches. At a meeting of the Philo- 
logical Society of London, England, in the year 1869, 
a resolution was unanimously passed by its members, 
expressing their sense of the great value of Mr. Bell’s 
system of visible speech and its ready applicability to 
purposes of philological investigation. 

Prmary Instruction. — By the use of this system 
the children in our schools may be taught a uniformity 
of pronunciation of all the elementary sounds in the 
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language, and thus attain a more elegant and unique 
articulation in a comparatively short time. This would 
not add to the labor already imposed upon the children 
in our public schools. It would be a means to an end, 
a mere incidental in the school-room drill. It would 
enable them easily to accomplish results which are now 
sought by arbitrary and difficult processes. It would 
be a means of economy in the plan of a thorough edu- 
cation. It would aid the primary classes in reading, 
give them a perfect knowledge of phonetics, and sim- 
plify the study of language. It would place the chil- 
dren in a condition most favorable for acquiring any 
modern language. In the United States, children of 
foreign parents could readily be taught to speak Eng- 
lish as American children speak it. Teachers may 
readily acquire a knowledge of this system, and by its 
use save much valuable time and labor to their pupils 
as well as to themselves. If visible speech was a part 
of the regular course in our normal and training 
schools, it wou!d greatly increase the usefulness of our 
teachers. It would not require more but less time to 
satisfactorily complete the full course in our best regu- 
lated and most practical normal schools. If the mech- 
anism of speech was thoroughly understood, nearly all 
cases of lisping and similar defects of speech might be 
easily removed by the primary and grammar school 
teachers. 

Ex.ocution. — The practical elocutionist finds the 
science of visible speech of great value. It is an aid 
in the drill work of pupils with undisciplined organs. 
It is of great use in obtaining accuracy of pronuncia- 
tion with pupils having an untrained ear. It serves as 
a complete system of phonetics in all languages. It is 
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of daily practical use in classes of beginners in the 
study of the principles and mechanism of speech. Vis- 
ible speech was adopted by the Boston University 
School of Oratory in the year 1874. 

Carist1an Missions. — Visible speech will be invalu- 
able in mission fields. The difficulties which mission- 
aries have experienced in acquiring the pronunciation 
of the natives of any country, and in teaching the 
natives the pronunciation of their languages, have been 
a great hindrance to the progress of mission work. 
Visible speech has already been introduced into China 
by Mr. Murray, missionary from Scotland. Large 
portions of the New Testament have been translated 
into the Chinese spoken language, and printed in visible 
speech symbols. The Chinese written language and 
the Chinese spoken language are two distinct languages. 
The Chinese spoken language had never been written 
or printed until visible speech was employed for that 
purpose. It is now possible for the uneducated masses 
of China to be taught to read the Scriptures in their 
own spoken language. 

It is at once apparent that the invention of visible 
speech has made possible the construction and estab- 
lishment of a universal language whenever such a lan- 
guage is required. 

Visible speech does not interfere with the letters of 
any language in use, but simply furnishes an indepen- 
dent medium for representing the sounds of all lan- 
guages. The number of types required for representing 
the sounds of all known languages may not exceed one 
hundred. 


Note. — Prof. Butterfield illustrated his lecture by black- 
board exercises and printed charts. He drew a diagram of 
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the organs of speech upon the blackboard, and gave to each 
articulating part its appropriate sign, and from these physi- 
ological signs he constructed phonetic symbols, showing 
clearly the principles of the universal alphabet. 

The following experiment was made to test the system. 
Sentences in Japanese were given by Mr. Tanetaro Megata, 
the Japanese Commissioner of Education to the United 
States. Mr. Butterfield wrote his articulation upon the 
blackboard. Mrs. Butterfield, who was requested by a mem- 
ber of the audience to retire from the hall while the sentences 
were given, was called in. She articulated the sentences 
written upon the board, to the great astonishment and delight 
of the audience. Mr. Megata pronounced her articulation 
perfectly correct. Further experiments would have gratified 
the audience, but time would not permit. 
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JOINT AND DISJOINT EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


By WILLIAM F. WARREN, &. T. D., LL. D., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


By joint education is meant in this paper that form 
of school organization in which teachers of both sexes 
instruct and train the children and youth of a commu- 
nity, with no other classifications than those based 
upon local convenience, type of education, proficiency 
in study, and merit of conduct. By disjoint educa- 
tion is meant that opposed form of school organiza- 
tion in which children and youth in the same locality, 
aiming at the same kind of education, displaying like 
proficiency in study and equal meritoriousness in con- 
duct, are, for the purposes of education, separated into 
distinct schools, solely on the basis of sex. 

It is proposed to consider these rival methods solely 
with reference to that public-school system which, 
under the forms and sanctions of law, is established by 
the people, for the people, and at the expense of the 
people. Under this limitation the discussion must 
needs apply chiefly to the elementary and secondary 
forms of education ; but wherever, as in many States, 
the State-established and State-supported system in- 
cludes colleges, normal schools, and universities in the 
5 
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proper sense, there the principles arrived at ought 
equally to apply. 

In glancing at the actual condition of American public 
schools with respect to their form of organization, one 
is at once struck with the apparent groundlessness of 
their observed diversity. In schools of the primary 
grade there is great uniformity, the joint educational 
plan prevailing in these, not only here, but almost the 
world over. It is also true that in an overwhelming 
majority of grammar and high schools the same method 
obtains. But when one separates out those cities and 
towns in which disjoint education has gained a partial 
footing, and compares them with the cities and towns 
where it has not, one is puzzled to discover any ade- 
quate reason for the diversity. Why, for instance, 
should the disjoint system be entirely excluded from 
the schools of Chicago and St. Louis, but be partially 
admitted in those of Louisville and Baltimore? Why 
should Boston partially accept the disjoint system, while 
just across the Charles River the experienced educators 
of Cambridge adhere unwaveringly to the other? Nay, 
looking more closely, one has to ask why Boston should 
separate her grammar-school and high-school children 
in some wards, but not in others? Also, why she 
shou!d separate grammar-school children and not pri- 
mary-school children in the same ward? So of other 
cities, in which the disjoint system has gained a partial 
recognition. 

A very brief study of the history of our municipa] 
school systems will generally show that the diversities 
which they present in this respect are not, as arule, due 
to any intelligent election on the part of the respective 
communities between the opposed pedagogical princi- 
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ples and methods. In most cases, the system in vogue, 
whichever it be, was first introduced without public dis- 
cussion, and has held its place without public debate. 
Almost invariably it has grown up in its present form 
under local and personal influences, largely accidental. 
Perhaps the most obvious generalization, if not the 
only one, suggested by the facts is something like this, 
— that in communities in which the first authors of the 
school system were, by family traditions or other- 
wise, dominated by ultra-conservative ideas of edu- 
cation and of religion, more or less recognition of the 
principle of disjoint education is apt to be found. 
Once introduced, even if only in the high-school grade, 
it insensibly affects the whole system. As soon as a 
grammar school outgrows its building, the separation 
on the basis of sex in the high-school grade suggests, 
as a temporary measure of relief, a like division in this, 
and a setting off either of the boys or of the girls in a 
new building by themselves. So the process goes on, 
or tends to go on, until, without any one’s deliberate or 
intelligent choice, the whole weight of long-continued 
organic tradition, popular habitude, and vast municipal 
investments come to lend an almost irresistible support 
and authority to the principle and practice of disjoint 
education. Meantime in some neighboring community 
the same great process of organic adjustment and 
growth may be establishing the opposed principle of 
joint education, with just as little of deliberate public 
choice. Surely this is not the true way to settle so 
grave an issue as that which lies between joint and dis- 
joint education in a nation’s schools. This is a question 
which ought to be settled deliberately, and in the light of 
reason and experience. If chance has apparently settled 
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it in some cases in one way, and in others in another, it 
is not too late for an intelligent people to revise the 
decision. Besides, new cities and commonwealths are 
constantly arising in our widening national domain, 
and it is important that their educational systems shall 
be determined, not by accident, but by the facts and 
principles of sound pedagogical science. Whoever, 
therefore, provokes a discussion of the question, be it 
from one side or the other, must be considered as 
rendering a much-needed service to the cause of public 
education. 

Which, then, is the true plan? Without denying 
that, under exceptional local circumstances, easily con- 
ceivable, the disjoint system may be preferable, the 
position here taken is, that in this country, in our time, 
the coeducational plan presents the more perfect ideal, 
and is in practical working decidedly the better. 

Practically, few aspects of the question can be more 
vital than the pecuniary one: it may therefore be proper 
to begin with this. 

Every community subdividing itself into school 
districts finds certain division lines far more natural 
and convenient than any other. Take an average 
country township. At the centre one finds a hotel, one 
or two churches, a town hall perhaps, certain miscel- 
laneous stores, shops, etc. The families here located 
make up a neighborly group, a natural school district. 
A mile to the south, on a stream, are a few factories, 
around which centre another group of perhaps twenty 
or thirty or fifty families. Over the mountain, to the 
east, is a beautiful valley, full of rich farms, and here 
and there, on outlying hills, are other neighborhoods of 
from a dozen to twenty households. Here the boun- 
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daries of the school districts are as much predeter- 
mined by the distribution of the population to be 
served as are the boundaries of continents by the nat- 
ural distribution of land and water on the earth’s sur- 
face. Their number is predetermined. There must 
be, in the given instance, say six districts, and one 
can no more, by redistribution, make them into three 
proper school districts, than by the same process one 
can make the valleys of the Connecticut and of the 
Hudson into one valley. But if there are six fore- 
ordained school districts, it is evident that to organize 
the schools on the joint plan the town will need to buy 
simply six schoolhouse lots, to build and maintain six 
houses, and to pay six teachers; whereas on the dis- 
joint plan, twelve lots must be bought, twelve buildings 
erected and maintained, and twelve teachers paid. 
Even though the houses might be smaller on the latter 
plan, the building lots ought not to be, and the annual 
expenses for repairs are not likely to be. The one sys- 
tem, therefore, costs fully twice as much as the other. 
All this is true in larger communities. These also 
have their natural divisions. In the smaller cities a 
perfect stranger can often correctly map out the actual 
districts at a glance. He only needs to take his stand 
where he can overlook the town, then notice on what 
radiating country highways the business blocks at the 
centre have crowded back the families, then make each 
of these outleading highways on which the different 
sections of the population have clustered the main 
artery of a.school district, and in nine cases out of ten 
he will have correctly mapped the school divisions of 
the incipient city. In older and larger ones he has 
merely to subdivide each primitive district thus ascer- 
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tained along the line of the original main avenue, or on 
aline bisecting this at right angles, and his map is 
again complete. And up to this point in the growth of 
cities, the cost of providing convenient schoolhouses 
for each sex separately is, as in the country, almost 
exactly twice as great as necessary. 

The only escape from this difficulty is found in doub- 
ling the size of the districts. Suppose a community 
has twelve convenient school districts, each duly sup- 
plied with a suitab!e schoolhouse under the ordinary 
joint-educational system. To change to the disjoint 
plan without erecting new school buildings, it would be 
necessary to give the schoolhouse of District No. 1 to 
boys, and that of District No. 2 to girls, and so on 
through the list. This would make it necessary for all 
the boys of two districts to meet at one centre instead 
ofat two. Soin the case of the girls. In other words, 
the children in that community must on the average 
travel twice as far to get to and from school as before 
the change. In the country, where the echoolhouse is 
at best too far from the majority of homes, this doub- 
ling of the distance is simply intolerable. In the city, 
where bodily perils confront the little one at every 
crossing, and moral perils are ambushed in hundreds 
of show-windows, the system that deliberately multi- 
plies the necessary daily school journey of thousands 
of children by two, assumes a grave responsibility. So 
long as such a tragedy as that of Josie Langmaid is 
possible in our safest country places, or as that of 
Charley Ross in our securest cities, parents will not be 
pleased with any scheme of school committees which 
compels the children to go from home each day as far 
again as necessary. 
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But right here a yet graver charge must be brought 
against the plan of disjoint schooling. The system 
deprives the child of the best form and kind of super- 
vision which can possibly be devised for it during 
its daily absence from the parents’ immediate oversight. 
Is it dangerous for the little girl, in making her way 
daily to the school, to cross a dozen roaring streets, 
each filled with jostling men and crowding vehicles? 
Her older brother, if allowed to attend the same school, 
becomes without trouble or expense a_ protecting 
escort. Is a boy or girl tempted to disobedience in the 
school-room, there is no moral restraint like that which 
is felt when it is remembered that right across the 
room sits the sister or brother, who, with a keen sense 
of imperilled family honor, will assuredly witness every 
detail of the foolish offending. Does the tempted boy 
fall in with bad associates and indulge in his earliest 
truancy, what eye so quick to discover, what heart so 
eager to correct it, as that of the loving elder sister, 
who first lel him proudly to that school? The disjoint 
system deprives both sister and brother of this natural 
and helpful mutual oversight. Compelling each to goa 
longer and separate way to school, it forces each to find 
companionship upon the streets. Having no common 
playmates, the brother and sister quickly become as 
isolated and estranged in their amusements as in school 
work, and grow up each ignorant of that which inter- 
ests the other. Each acquires tastes uncongenial, if 
net disagreeable to the other, until they are not able to 
be good company for each other even for a rainy day 
or for a winter evening. The home ceases to be the 
happy social centre. The boy must be out with his 
boon companions every leisure moment, the girl finds 
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the house stupid in his absence, intolerable in his pres- 
ence. Against the system of disjoint education, there- 
fore, experience brings this fatal verdict, namely, that 
wherever it obtains, and to the extent to which it 
obtains, it disqualifies its subjects for a normal home 
life, either under the parental roof, or later around 
hearthstones of their own. And wherever the system 
begins at the bottom and carries its victims up through 
every grade from the primary school through the uni- 
versity, and especially wherever it consistently gives 
over the boys to men teachers only, and the girls to 
women teachers only, there it carries this disqualifica- 
tion to so irreparable a pitch that one would scarce be 
extravagant in declaring such a school system the 
deadly foe of the home and the organized menace of 
society itself. 

‘* But specialization of function,” — say some appar- 
ently wise and philosophical educators, — ** specializa- 
tion of function is the law of all social progress, the law 
therefore of educational progress.” Joint educational 
schools will do fairly well, they say, for a low state of 
civilization, but with the progress of society the twofold 
function of such a school necessarily becomes specialized 
into two separate schools, the one for the education of 
the boy, the other for the education of the girl. This 
profound sociological discovery certainly requires can- 
did persons to admit that in all those cities and towns 
in which the progress of civilization has carried the 
specialization of function to such a point that one por- 
tion of every mosque is set apart for female worshippers, 
while another portion is dedicated to the use of males, — 
communities in which one part of each house is inviola- 
bly sacred to men, and another part to women, — there 
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civilization has reached such a pinnacle of perfection 
that nothing short of the disjoint system in school organ- 
ization would be in place. Unfortunately or otherwise, 
not many of our American communities have yet reached 
this ideal state. They are yet young. ‘The Hindoos 
have had several thousand years the start of us. Pos- 
sibly a couple of millenniums hence we may be equally 
specialized. For the present, however, we are not, at 
least as a whole, and the most which ought to be con- 
ceded to the new pedagogical philosophers is this, — that 
if any of our more advanced municipalities are ap- 
proaching respectably near to the Hindoo and Moham- 
medan standard of civilization, they may find it 
consistent and to their advantage to adopt in their 
schools the disjoint system. 

To speak more seriously, this claim that the progress 
of civilization necessarily carries with it the ultimate 
separation of the sexes in education, is a rarely felici- 
tous instance of the compound fallacy of a half-truth 
laboriously misapplied. Thus it is affirmed that an 
increasing specialization of function is not only the 
accompaniment, but also the essential condition, of social 
progress. This is certainly not more than half the 
truth. In Germany and France, in the last century, 
this specialization of social function reached such a 
pitch that it was actually against the law for a hair- 
cutter to shave a man, or for a cooper to make a tub, 
or for a needlewoman to do tailoring. Possibly this 
was social progress in one direction, but it led to so 
intolerable a social state that the horrors of a bloody 
revolution brought at once relief and amelioration. The 
process of social self-differentiation had gone beyond 
its normal limit, and the healthful counter-movement 
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set violently in. Under Napoleon’s leadership these 
super-specialized barbers and hair-cutters, coopers and 
tub-makers, needlewomen and needlemen, were put 
to the more generalized function of subduing and recon- 
structing Europe. The result was liberty, progress, 
enlargement of life, enkindling of aspiration throughout 
the Continent. Specialization of function always tends 
to improve human work, but it also belittles the work- 
man. Generalization of function always tends to 
improve the man, but it also impairs his product. 
Either alone is fatal to the highest social progress. 

But more; this half-truth about specialization of 
function is, by the disjoint educationist, thoroughly mis- 
applied. He mistakes a mere numerical multiplication 
of forces, or organs, for a specializing of function. 
A public Latin school for boys, and a public Latin 
school for girls, have exactly the same function. They 
are to fit their pupils for exactly the same kinds and 
courses of higher study. As well might one call the 
putting up of a second town-clock in the same village- 
steeple a case of specialization of function. The func- 
tion of a primary school is one and indivisible. One 
may divide the scholars on as many principles as one 
pleases, — on the line of color, sex, religion, nationality, 
politics, myopia, anything ; but so long as each company 
so set off is subjected to the discipline and made to 
do the work of a primary school, there has been no 
specialization of function. One has only needlessly 
burdened one’s self with the necessity of repeating the 
one original function over and over in several different 
places. So of the grammar school, so of the high 
school, so of the college. Each has its distinct, indivis- 
jble function, — a function which joint education can 
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never generalize, nor disjoint education ever special- 
ize. 

Here it is important to keep in mind the broad dis- 
tinction which exists, and which ought to exist, be- 
tween the education which the State is bound to render 
possible, and that which private individuals or corpora- 
tions may see fit to offer. What the State does equally 
for all its citizens ought obviously to be broad and 
comprehensive, adapted as far as possible to the com- 
mon needs of all. The public-school system should 
aim at nothing narrower than the educating of intelli- 
gent, public-spirited citizens, qualified for every duty 
of good citizenship, whatever their providential lot or 
chosen vocation. Private agencies, on the other hand, 
are at liberty to serve special ends and meet special 
demands. And here, in the realm of private school- 
ing, the disjoint plan is justified the moment it is pro- 
posed to produce a class of trained men for an 
exclusively male work, or a class of trained women for 
an exclusively female work. Thus, any church which 
holds the ministerial office to be restricted by divine 
appointment to men, may consistently establish in its 
theological seminaries the requirement that candidates 
for admission shail be men. It is aiming at a special 
result. Soa church which wishes to produce a class 
of deaconesses, or of female teachers, or sisters of 
charity, is justified in adapting the school in which 
they are to be trained to female candidates only. And 
in proportion as it is intended that the parties so 
trained shall lead a celibate life and give their whole 
heart to the work in view, in the same proportion does 
it seem advisable to isolate each sex from the other 
during the years in which they are receiving their 
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training. The most complete and self-consistent ex- 
emplification of disjoint education, therefore, is that 
given us in the Roman Catholic clerical and conventual 
schools. Here the separation of the sexes is a true 
specialization of function. The boys’ school has a dif- 
ferent work to do from that of the girls’ school. The 
function of one is the production of a priest or monk, 
that of the other the training of a nun or sister of 
charity. And as neither class are permitted ever to 
marry and lead a normal human life, it is not important 
that they enjoy normal association in youthful years. 
Indeed, the exact reasons given by the Roman Catholic 
to show that it is meet, right, and a bounden duty for 
some men and women to take upon themselves the vow 
of perpetual celibacy and lead separate lives, are 
equally good reasons why these persons should be cdu- 
cated separately. Conversely, every reason which the 
disjoint educationist is accustomed to draw, from moral 
and religious considerations, against joint education, is 
in almost all cases an argument, which, logically carried 
out, would lead to the separation of the sexes, not 
merely in education, but also in later religious life and 
work. In the sphere of public education, therefore, 
the separation of the sexes gives us no true specializa- 
tion of function; and in the sphere where it does give 
us a true specialization, it at the same time logically 
involves the monastic conception of the whole social 
order. 

A deeper study of the law of educational progress in 
all civilized nations discloses the fact that this progress 
is toward the universal adoption of the joint educational 
plan. Under all civilizations, the first and for a long 
time the only schools are for the stronger sex. Some- 
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times these earliest boy schools are maintained and 
controlled by the priesthood, more rarely by the state. 
Many of the ancient civilizations never outgrew this 
lowest stage of educational evolution. Christian civili- 
zation in some of its centres entered upon a new stage 
toward the close of the Middle Ages. This newer and 
higher stage was characterized by numerous and rea- 
sonably successful efforts, usually under private and 
religious auspices, to establish separate schools for 
girls. At just this point of social progress, civilization 
may be said to tend toward the separation of the sexes 
in education. A truer statement, however, would be 
that society is outgrowing the state in which it. only 
cares to educate one sex, and is tentatively trying to 
find out how to educate the other. It first attempts to 
do it separately, partly because the only schools it 
knows anything about are equally one-sided; partly 
because, as a whole, it is not prepared to see a full 
equality of privilege accorded to the weaker sex. 

The next stage of Christian civilization was ushered 
in by the Reformation and the new social developments 
which proceeded therefrom. Now, for the first time, 
the Christian state recognized the duty and assumed 
the task of furnishing to all the people a general educa- 
tion. To do this it undertook to institute what had 
never before been seen in history, — a system of joint 
educational public schools, extending to every commu- 
nity in the state, and open to every child in the 
community. This magnificent idea was the gift of 
Protestantism to the world. It has gradually become 
the heritage of all civilized nations. 

One circumstance prevented the full and consistent 
carrying out of the idea even in the cradle of the 
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Reformation. The German States found ready to their 
hand the universities and gymnasia, which the church 
and pious princes had founded in the earlier period of 
exclusive male education, or in the period of separate 
schools for males and females. These in their tradi- 
tional disjoint form met all existing demands for the 
higher education, and were accordingly adopted or 
recognized by the state. So in most other continental 
countries. In England, down to less than a dozen 
years ago, the state endeavored to discharge its whole 
educational duty to the people through these inherited, 
or from time to time new-founded, private corporations. 
Now, it too has begun at the bottom, and is organizing 
the elementary education of the kingdom upon the 
joint educational plan. In our country, in education 
as in most other things, private and local agency took 
precedence of State and national. As a consequence, 
the traditional disjoint system preémpted the field of 
the higher education and left the State here, as in 
Europe, to commence its joint educational reconstrue- 
tion from the bottom. Such were the historic condi- 
tions which brought about in all modern civilized 
nations a few years ago an apparent agreement in a 
separation of the sexes in the higher education and a 
union of them in the lower. 

Such a statement of the case, however, would have 
been entirely misleading. Only the new bottom tier of 
institutions was the organized result of the new social 
development. The university and gymnasium were 
merely a survival, a relic, of that old primitive age of 
exclusive male education. There were no correspond- 
ing institutions for women. They belonged to that 
social state in which Europe was a half a thousand 
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years ago. The new, state-organized, joint educa- 
tional school, on the contrary, is the ripest outgrowth 
of the nineteenth century. It represents the demands 
of the present age, the outcome of to-day’s civiliza- 
tion. 

Whoever bears these facts in mind can have no 
doubt as to which of the antagonis‘ic principles is to 
triumph. Every year shows that the changes in prog- 
ress are due, not to the disjoint principle working 
downwards, but to the joint principle working upwards. 
Not one state in Christendom proposes to conform its 
lower educational system to the higher; many, on the 
contrary, are constantly modifying the higher to make 
it correspond more perfectly to the breadth and free- 
dom and impartiality of the lower. In several Ameri- 
can States the new coeducational principle already 
controls the whole public-school system in every grade, 
from kindergarten to and through the State university. 
It has so powerfully invaded the range of institutions 
in which disjoint education first and most securely 
intrenched itself, that already the American colleges 
and universities organized for a single sex are in a 
dwindling minority.* In England, for ten years past, 
the government has scarcely granted or amended a col- 
legiate charter, or passed an educational law which has 
not had for its direct or indirect object the associate 
education of men and women. In Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Italy, every antiquated 
male university has been abolished, and truly national 
ones established in their stead. Hardly more than a 
year ago, the University of London wiped out every 





* Thwing’s American Colleges, New York, 1878, p. 144. 
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old discrimination against women, either in require- 
ments or in degrees, and the affiliated colleges are 
rapidly following the example. By a recent law, Par- 
liament has authorized every university in the United 
Kingdom to admit women to the medical profession. 
Not a few of the German universities admit women 
without question, and several of them have conferred 
upon women the highest academic degrees. Even the 
great government universities of Calcutta and Bombay, 
of Queensland and New Zealand, exist for men and 
women alike. Throughout Christendom, the age 
of exclusive male education is far outgrown; the age 
of separate education by means of private schools of 
any grade is far spent,—the new age is demanding 
impartial educational privilege for every child of every 


man. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS, 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, A. M., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The schools should teach the principles of our government 
and the duties of an American citizen. 


Cartes ScuMNER, upon the title-page of ‘* Prophetic 
Voices concerning America,” quotes the following from 
John Bright : — 

‘“‘T have a far other and far brighter vision before 
my gaze. It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. 
Isee one vast confederation, stretching from the frozen 
North in unbroken line to the glowing South, and from 
the wild billows of the Atlantic, westward to the 
calmer waters of the Pacific main. And I see one 
people, and one law, and one language, and one faith, 
and over all that wide continent, the home of freedom 
and a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of 
every clime.” 

Beautiful vision! Is ita prophecy? Will it be ful- 
filled ? 


These words were spoken at Birmingham, in Decem- 
6 
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ber, 1862. But let us go back to 1796 and read the 
prophecy of the traveller Burnaby, after passing through 
the ** Middle Settlements of North America” : — 

‘*The present union of American States will not be 
permanent, or last for any considerable length of time. 
That extensive country must necessarily be divided 
into separate states and kingdoms.” 

‘*Thus far,” says Sumner, ** the Union has stood 
against all shocks, foreign or domestic ” 

Let us now ask the question, ** Why has not this 
latter prophecy been fulfilled?” and also let us ask 
whether the vision of John Bright will be likely to 
prove anything more than a cherished vision ; whether it 
be possible to hold this vast country to ‘one people, 
one law, one language, one faith, and over all this wide 
continent, the home of freedom and a refuge for the 
oppressed of every race and of every clime.” 

That the tendency of modern times is to the consoli- 
dation of governments, the aggregation of powers, the 
building up of the strong and the crushing out of the 
weak, few thoughtful students of history will be in- 
clined to deny. The scientific doctrine of ‘* the survi- 
val of the fittest ” furnishes us the same thought. It is 
an age which slights or ignores the mediocre, the weak, 
the small. Itis the great, the grand, the strong that 
receive the plaudit and the welcome. We live in the 
period of great churches, great schools, great hotels, 
great business houses, great manufactories, great socie- 
ties, great railroad monopolies, great failures, gigantic 
schemes of every kind. Great failures. Not all these 
great schemes prove successful, and when gigantic 
failures do come, the ruin is irretrievable. 

Our nation has thus far proved a success. Will it so 
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continue? If so, unquestionably the causes of success 
hitherto will serve to avert failures in the future. 

Forty years ago it was said that other ‘ republics 
have no other guide towards the establishment of order 
and freedom than our example. If this should fail 
them, the last stay would be torn from their hope. We 
are placed under a most solemn obligation to keep 
bfore them this motive to perseverance in their 
endeavors to place free institutions on a sure basis.”* 

It will not be questioned, I think, by any in this 
audience, that ixtelligence is the safeguard of the 
republic. Ilitherto, all governments have been founded 
and maintained by force. The feudal system, an ab- 
solute monarchy, or an aristocracy depends primarily, 
and must depend, for its success upon the ignorance of 
the masses. 

When the founders of this nation asserted in their 
immortal ‘** Declaration” that ‘‘ governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
they enunciated a principle that carries a very impor- 
tant inference along with it. 

For if their consent is to be sought, it follows that 
the governed must be capable of judging. An ignorant 
class would not know to what consent should be given 
and from what consent ought to be withheld. 

In fact, it is now universally conceded that no 
republic can stand, except upon the broad basis of the 
intelligence of the masses. Nothing else will insure 
them their rights, protect them against misrule, or 
guard them from internal dissensions or foreign aggres- 
sions. 





* FE. 8S. Gannett. 
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A distinguished American has said that the quadren- 
nial canvass for the Presidential election is the nation’s 
schoolmaster. It instructs, through the universal news- 
paper and the living voice of the campaign orator, the 
mass of the people in the vital questions of the country. 
Although for some reasons it may seem better that 
these periods of political heat and excitement should 
occur less frequently, yet it is almost certain that seri- 
ous evils would result were the President elected for 
six years instead of four. We still believe that the 
framers of our Constitution were wiser than those men 
who, having proved false to their oaths to support the 
Constitution of the fathers, rebelled against this gov- 
ernment and set up for themselves under the Confed- 
erate Constitution, which provided for a six years’ 
Presidential term of office. 

We are prepared, therefore, to observe that our great 
national experiment of self-government has hitherto suc- 
ceeded on account of the general intelligence of the masses. 
It has been said that the higher institutions of learning 
in this new country will not bear favorable comparison 
with similar institutions in Great Britain and upon the 
Continent of Europe. It may be true that the older 
nations have produced more learned men, greater 
scholars. more distinguished statesmen, scientists, or 
poets; but it is undoubtedly true that the masses of 
the people in America are more intelligent, better edu- 
cated, than in the nations of the Old World. This is 
more especially apparent in New England, whence origi- 
nated such men as James Otis, Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Adams, and John Adams, and where the Revo- 
lution was commenced and independence first pro- 
claimed. The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
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was in 1620, the settlement of the Puritans at Boston 
in 1630. Harvard College was founded in 1638, and 
a system of free public schools, including the old gram- 
mar schools which were to be the feeders of the college, 
gave promise not only of prosperity to these feeble 
colonies, but also of a free government at an early day. 

The success of the nation which the Revolution 
established has surprised equally the people of Amer- 
ica and of Europe. It did not enter the minds of the 
fathers that our government should ever extend beyond 
the Mississippi River. The purchase of the great 
Louisiana province in 1803 was strenuously and per- 
sistently objected to by a large portion of our people, 
on the supposition that our country was already quite 
as large as prudence would dictate. When we were 
urging our claims for Oregon upon the British govern- 
ment, it was then seriously objected that we did not 
want that country, it was too far off, it could never be 
defended, it would be a source of weakness, and very 
likely if our power should become so widely established, 
the country would inevitably fall to pieces from extreme 
distances and widely extended territory. Nor were 
these ideas so very strange or unaccountable, if we 
consider the circumstances of the times. 

In Morse’s Geography we find the area and popula- 
tion of this country and Europe put down as follows, 
for the year 1787, the time of the adoption of the 
United States Constitution :— 


1. Russia only has more than 1,000,000 square 
miles ° ° ° ° ° . 

2. Sweden only has more than 200,000 square 
miles ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 209,392 


1,004,976 
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3. Germany has. . ° ° 192,000 
Turkey has - , . * 182,562 
Denmark has. , ; . between 182,400 
Austria has . : . . 100,000 180,496 
France has ; : and \ 163,200 
Poland and Satesenta mente e m 200,000. 160,800 
Spain has . ° ° 148,448 
Great Britain and _ land biome e \ 100,928 

4. Hungary and Transylvania have ° . ° 92,112 


Italy has. . ‘ i . e ° . 90,000 
Portugal has . ° . ° ° ° . 27,376 


Prussia has ‘ ° ° ° . 22,144 
Galicia and hates _ Ss -s " ° . 20,480 
Switzerland has . ‘ " ° ° ° 15,296 


Holland has > ; . ° ° ° . 10,000 


The same authority states that ‘* the territory of the 
United States, according to Mr. Hutchins, contains a 
million of square miles.” 

The population of this infant nation in 1790 was 
3,950,000. In Europe no nation at that time had as 
large a population as we have to-day. Indeed, only 
three had above one half our present inhabitants. 


Russia . ° ° ° ° ° ° -« 20,000,000 
France . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 24,800,000 
Germany. . . ° ° ° ° - 26,000,000 


Spain (10,000,000), Italy (16,000,000), and Great 
Britain (11,000,000) together had but 37,000,000, 
which is less than the United States to-day. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the statesmen of this 
country, seeing we had a population of less than 
4,000,000, with a territory embracing a million square 
miles, while the mother country had a population three 
times as great, but a territory one tenth as large, — it is 
not strange that the statesmen of that day should sup- 
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pose that our country would never need more land. 
But to-day our population is 40,000,000, ten times the 
number of ninety years ago, and our territory embraces 
3,600,000 square miles, nearly four times the area of 
that early day. 

I have made this digression in order to show more 
forcibly the greatness of our country to-day, its growth, 
its possibilities, and the responsibilities we are under 
to perpetuate it, and to transmit it with lustre undimmed 
to the ages to come. 

Whatever drawbacks may appear, whatever ill shapes 
and frightful spectres ‘are now seen in the near hori- 
zon, it is probably, nevertheless, true that no nation 
upon this globe in any age can show a more rapid 
or steadier growth, a greater advancement in the arts, 
sciences, inventions, manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and general enlightenment of the people in any 
hundred years of all time. 

But it is also probable that republican principles and 
republican institutions will be subjected to a greater 
strain, a more severe trial, during the generation now 
coming upon the stage, than they have ever yet been 
called to endure. The signs of the times are unmis- 
takable. 

The government is substantially in the hands of Con- 
gress. The senators and representatives are chosen 
from all the walks of life, to represents the interests of 
their State, —it may be Maine or Oregon, Michigan or 
Florida. This country embraces nearly twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, and sixty degrees of longitude, ex- 
clusive of the Territory of Alaska, with all its diversified 
interests of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
with all the diverse peculiarities of habit and thought, 
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principles and prejudices, of the people. To all this 
must be added the ignorance and the corruption to be 
found in Congress. It may be, as asserted by a recent 
writer, that ** there is no branch of economic science 
on which so much ignorance exists as in that of money.” 
Whether this be true or not, certain we are that the 
average congressman needs more light upon the sub- 
ject. 

It may be that we are prepared, by the foregoing 
considerations, for the following proposition : — 

To provide for the perpetuity of our institutions, the 
property of the State must educate the children of the 
State. Each parent, whether rich or poor, intelligent 
or ignorant, cannot be left to educate his own children 
or not, as he may see fit; but the State, under the 
primary law of sclf-preservation, must say to every 
parent, ** Your children must be educated. They 
must not be permitted to grow up in ignorance, and 
thus become aiders and abettors of demagogues and a 
government of demagogues. They must be nurtured 
to intelligence, and to this end the State must provide 
for the education of all the children of the State, and 
this provision must be made by general taxation.” 

The truism has been already expressed, that a popular 
government, to be stable, must be founded upon the 
intelligence of the people. It is absolutely impossible 
that such a government should endure, dependent as it 
is upon the popular vote, unless the voters are suffi- 
ciently educated to vote intelligently. 

Consider any important election. With what class 
in the community rests the balance of power? Who 
are the men whose votes can be changed? A certain 
class of men will surely vote one way. Another class 
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will as certainly vote the other way. No argument 
will turn them; no political claptrap, no sarcasm, no 
prejudice, no promises, no threats, no offices will bay 
them. The questions involved are fairly understood 
by them, and their minds are made up. But there is 
generally a large class in every community who fail 
utterly to understand the questions at issue, and if they 
did understand them, a few dollars or a fair promise 
would change their vote from one side to the other. 
This is usually the class to whom the offlice-seeker 
addresses himself. The consequence is that, in too 
many cases, the most ignorant class in the community 
control the election. The entire power of the dema- 
gogue depends upon this class. Therefore, take away 
ignorance from among the voters, and the power of 
demagogism is gone. 

This is the impregnable position taken by those who 
advocate general taxation for educational purposes. 
Indeed, it will be difficult to defend this principle upon 
any other ground. 

But it must necessarily follow that, in justice, in 
moral honesty, a fair equivalent should be given to the 
State as such, for the maintenance which the schools 
receive at its hands. 

Convince the people that the public schools do not 
render to the State a fair equivalent for the money ex- 
pended, and the appropriations will cease with the 
present fiscal year, and they ought to cease. 

It is not enough to teach a boy to read and write, not 
sufficient that he understand accounts, so that he may 
do business and earn a living for himself and his family ; 
but it is essential that he be taught his duty to the State, 
and the principles of the government, in order that he 
may know his duty. 
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If you wish the public schools to be intrenched 
strongly in the hearts of the people, especially in the 
hearts of the tax-payers, let such measures be taken as 
shall show beyond a doubt that the schools are really 
protecting, defending, and preserving the Constitution 
and the government, that they are really making the 
government safe, incapable of being subverted by all 
the political demegogues in the land, and that moment 
the purses of the tax-payers are untied, and the entire 
contents subject to the needs and demands of the school 
authorities. 

In other words, to strengthen the public schools in 
the highest degree, to secure for them the most gener- 
ous and the most liberal support, we must make them 
as useful as possible to the State. 

The curriculum of the schools is full to overflowing. 
With all the -ologies and the -osophies of the scientific 
course, the mathematics and the ancient languages 
must not be crowded or cramped, plage must be made 
for modern languages, and all well supplemented with 
the underlying principles of trades and the various me- 
chanical industries. 

Yet it is plain to see that the great mistake is that 
we have not yet recognized the fact that the principles 
of the government and the duties of the freeman should 
underlie all these studies. The primary object of the 
schools should not be to prepare the young to earn an 
honest living, but to make honest and useful men, to 
teach them to perform their duty faithfully to society. 

In no other country is it so important that these 
duties and these principles be faithfully impressed upon 
the minds of the rising generation, for no other nation 
has so much at stake, and no other has such grave and 
important duties devolving upon its citizens. 
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Perhaps in our schools and their courses of study we 
have foliowed too closely the routine of education in 
monarchical countries. We would do well to remember 
that ours is a republican government, and wholly de- 
pendent for its maintenance upon the intelligence, 
patriotism, and virtue of its citizens. 


‘* Nor fear the bloody bigot’s rule, 
While near the church spire stands the school.” 


So sings New England's inimitable Whittier. He might 
have sung, — 

Nor fear the crafty demagogue’s rule, 

When matters of State are taught in school. 


But slow as we have been to discern this principle, 
we yet owe it to the New England school that the 
country has weathered the storm during an entire 
century. 

Had, however, this system of teaching prevailed 
throughout the country, the great civil contest through 
which we have passed — which cost us four years of 
terribly devastating war, with ‘the loss in killed and 
permanently disabled of 1,000,000 men, and leaving 
us with a national debt of nearly $3,000,000,000 — 
could never have taken place. It is probably true also 
that had it not been for the direct influence of the pub- 
lic-school system of New England, and its outgrowth 
manifest in the schools of the Middle and Western 
States, the Rebellion would not have been conquered. 

At no moment in the past has it been so essential 
to the well-being of the nation that the principles of 
our government and the governmental history of the 
country should be thoroughly learned in the schools as 
at the present time. 
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This will be apparent when we consider the new 
relations of the government growing out of the changes 
brought about by the late Rebellion; the rapid growth of 
the country territorially ; the still more rapid increase 
of population ; the fact that this increase of numbers 
is so largely due to the unprecedented influx of emi- 
grants from the countries of Europe and Asia, who are 
almost totally ignorant of our history and the genius 
of the government; and the very favorable circum- 
stances of the present time for impressing these princi- 
ples and this history upon the minds of the young from 
the general attention which will be given for some years 
to come to these matters by all classes of the people, 
on account of the centennial period through which we 
are passing. 

Already is the press teeming with ** Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,” ‘‘ History of our Coun- 
try” for young people, * Lives of Patriots and Pio- 
neers,” *“* The Boys of ’76,” and kindred publications, 
which enterprising authors and publishers are sagacious 
enough to foresee will, from a rapid sale, yield a hand- 
some remuneration. 

But the great trouble with many books of this class 
is that they are too superficial, and they follow too 
closely in the footprints of their predecessors. A 
book-maker has usually a profound veneration, whether 
he acknowledge it or not, for all books previously writ- 
ten upon the same subject. 

Even in arithmetic it is easy to see that had Nicholas 
Pike made a better book than he did, every arithmetic 
published in America for the last hundred years would 
have been better than it has been, and vice versa, 

No one familiar with our text-books upon geography 
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can fail to see that they have followed very generally 
by easy and regular gradations of departure Dr. 
Morse’s American Universal Geography and its abridg- 
ment, ** Geography Made Easy.” 

So of the text-books in American history. It is 
sometimes surprising to observe how many school text- 
books upon this subject have been published within the 
last sixty years, and how very nearly like ‘‘ Peter 
Parley ” they all read. 

But the question how our country’s history should be 
taught in the schools will be more apparent as we pro- 
ceed in the discussion of our subject. 

Of the value of this history there can be but one 
opinion. It is a very remarkable history. It is the 
history of a rapid growth and a marvellous develop- 
ment. The events connected with the organization of 
this government read like an Eastern romance. One 
would hazard little in asserting that the convention 
that framed the Federal Constitution is the most re- 
markable and the most important in its results of any 
similar convention ever organized. The events which 
preceded the formation of this Constitution, the char- 
acter and ability of the men who formed it, the wisdom, 
completeness, safeguards, and justice of the instrument 
itself, and the grand results for nearly a century of 
severe test, under all sorts of cifficulties, and with new 
and untried exigencies, go to prove this Constitution 
to be a noble, wise, just, and successful governmental 
document. 

Before proceeding to its examination, however, it 
would be important to consider briefly, in our school 
work, the governmental history of the English colonies 
of North America, their settlement, the form of gov- 
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ernment imposed by Great Britain, the division of the 
colonies into provincial, proprietary, and charter gov- 
ernments. We should observe the greatness of Eng- 
land’s power at the close of the protracted struggle 
which terminated in the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and 
how she, *‘ drunk with success,” ** furiously imperious,” 
dictated humiliating terms of peace to France, absorb- 
ing all her settled colonies in North America, and 
handing over to Spain what was then considered the 
valueless, unsettled territory west of the Mississippi. 

Even then, a far-seeing statesman of Europe* proph- 
esied that England by this act had cut the last bond 
that bound the colonies to her, and that when she 
should tax them, as she soon would do, they would 
answer by refusing all allegiance to the British crown. 

Not so particularly should the progress of events 
from battle to battle, through the Burgoyne campaign, 
and down to the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, be 
studied, but rather the series of measures that bound 
the colonies together, and united them against the 
mother country. 

Not the fortunes of the little army under Washington 
and the exploits of General Greene, the treachery of 
Arnold and the mistakes of Lee, are to be memorized so 
much as the progress of the Continental Congress, the 
treaty with France, and the formation of the weak and 
inadequate ‘* Articles of Confederation.” It is specially 
useful to observe wherein lie the inherent weakness and 
fallacies of these Articles. The views and feelings of 
the people during that period, and the constant and 
important contests between the State-rights party and 
the Federal party, should be thoroughly mastered. 





* Count de Vergennes. 
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It should be clearly comprehended that the great 
weakness and consequent inefficiency of these Articles 
were owing to their being based so largely on the false 
doctrine of the sovereignty of each State. The central 
government was so weak that, unless the defect had 
been speedily repaired by the national Constitution, 
the new nation would have gone to pieces from absolute 
absence of attraction of gravitation. It had, in fact, 
no supreme central power, but consisted of thirteen 
separate States, each jealous of the others, and each 
unwilling to trust more power with the national govern- 
ment. 

There are two facts in the history of that time spe- 
cially noticeable. The first is. that the leading men of 
the several States in the Continental Congress, during 
the progress of the war of the Revolution, should have 
consented to send out to the States for ratification a 
constitution of government so intrinsically weak as 
those Articles of Confederation. The fact is only 
explained by a full knowledge of the existing state of 
affairs at the time, especially the local prejudices 
among the different States, but recently colonies 
entirely separate and independent of each other, the 
larger States being unwilling to accord equal power to 
the smaller ones, and the smaller fearful that the 
larger would absorb them entirely, taking away their 
ancient rights and privileges. This was particularly 
true of Rhode Island, the smallest State, and one of 
the three colonies retaining a charter from the king, 
and that perhaps the most liberal charter of them all, 
giving as it did the largest liberty, both civil and 
ieligious, to its citizens. 

The other fact is that those same men should, only a 
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few years later, be able to frame a Constitution so grand, 
so full, so admirable in all its main features, and, 
stranger still, that when it was framed and sent out to 
the States it should ever have been ratified by them 
with all the same local and sectional prejudicies still 
existing. 

This, too, is explained only by the stern necessities of 
the times. The question was really the adoption of the 
new Constitution or political death and annihilation as 
a nation. 

It may be difficult to find a twenty years’ history 
more important in its work and its far reaching results 
than the history of this country from 1770 to 1790. 

Observe what a severe task it was to unite all the 
people of these thirteen separate colonies in union 
among themselves, and in opposition to the mother 
country ; but the thrilling eloquence of James Otis and 
Patrick Henry was equal to the emergency, and when 
the British troops had been met by the New England 
yeomanry at Lexington and Concord, the whole 
country was aroused and knit together in one body 
politic. 

So, when the war against British aggression had been 
carried on a year, it became apparent to the foremost, 
the boldest, and most far-seeing men of the leaders, 
that they had gone too far to retreat, — that the only 
course then was to strike for absolute independence. 

How was this great event to be brought about? 
Many were still loyal in heart to the mother country, 
many were very doubtful of ultimate success, and many 
conservatives were in holy horror of doing anything 
rash. 


But Thomas Jefferson and John Adams were a match 
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for any such question. The one wrote the immortal 
document and the other advocated it with such earnest- 
ness, such logic, such persuasive power, that it was 
adopted by the Congress and sustained by the people. 

Then came the long and trying war of seven years 
with the foremost power of the world. But the skill, 
the heroism, the patriotism, the entire honesty and 
devotion to country by George Washington and 
Nathaniel Greene, carried the army through all dis- 
couragements to complete triumph and success. 

In the field of foreign diplomacy, Jay and Adams 
and Franklin merited the gratitude of their countrymen 
and the admiration of mankind. 

But when freedom had been secured and indepen- 
dence established, when the Federal government was 
an absolute failure from the paucity of its delegated 
powers, when the Articles of Confederation bad proved 
wholly ‘* inadequate to the exigencies of the times,” then 
the genius of American statesmanship rose to its highest 
position, and Hamilton and Madison were chiefly instru- 
mental in framing the Constitution and securing its 
adoption by the people. 

The circumstances out of which grew the United 
States Constitution, and the entire governmental his- 
tory of that period, should be studied by all the youth 
of America. 

Let go the facts of the Mexican war and the war of 
1812, be ignorant even of the domestic difficulties of 
Rhode Island in 1842, and of the successes and reverses 
of the American arms during the Revolution, but let no 
American boy of sixteen years be unacquainted with 
the grand series of events which led up to the adoption 


of the great charter of our liberties in 1789, and under 
7 
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which the country has achieved such brilliant success 
and experienced so great prosperity during the first 
century of its national existence. 

With this brief glance at the governmental history 
which precedes the Constitution, we shall be able to 
undertake a review of the general principles embodied 
in that important instrument. A great advantage is 
gained from the fact that every State constitution is 
so analogous to the Federal Constitution that when we 
have learned one we readily understand the other. 

The country at large, governed by the Federal Con- 
stitution, is divided into States under their own consti- 
tutions, framed and adopted by their own people ; the 
States are divided into counties and the counties into 
townships. 

The towns manage local affairs, punish small offences 
against the peace, and have the control of roads, 
paupers, taxes, and the like. 

Historically, the New England town is the germ of 
American freedom ; logically, it is the unit of American 
government 

The counties have the care of main or county roads 
and bridges, generally public records, probate courts, 
and courts of justice, charge of criminals, etc. 

The State is intrusted with the questions of domestic 
peace and order, the enactment and enforcement of 
laws, and the general administration of justice. 

The federal power relates to war and peace, foreign 
relations, public lands, Indian affairs, the army and 
navy, light-houses, customs, general laws and rules of 
commerce, coinage, weights and measures, patents, 
post-offices, and the like. 

The towns and counties have their own powers and 
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duties, subject to the general laws of the State ; and the 
State has its powers and duties, but only in accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of the Federal govern- 
ment. The State is no more independent of the Fed- 
eral government than the town is of the State. 

The general arrangement and distribution of the 
powers of government under the head of legislative, 
executive, and judicial, both State and national, with 
the delegated powers of each department, should be 
thoroughly understood by all who will soon wield the 
power conferred in the elective franchise. 

How few men in any community can tell you that 
the Presidential electors are elected by the people on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
of every leap year; that those electors meet on the 
first Wednesday in December, in their respective States, 
at such place as is fixed by the legislature, to cast the 
vote of that State for President and Vice-President; 
that three lists are made out of this vote, and what is 
done with them; that the votes are opened by the 
president of the Senate in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the second Wednesday 
in February, and if there is an election, the result is 
then and there announced by the president of the 
Senate. 

Or how many even of our intelligent men in small 
communities are familiar with the method by which the 
President is elected by the House of Representatives, 
when there is no choice by the electors? 

How generally is it known that there is no succession 
to the office of Vice-President? If that officer dies, that 
there is no provision, either by the Constitution or the 
laws, for any officer to succeed to the Vice-Presidency ? 
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But all such provisions of the Constitution relating 
to these and kindred subjects are very simple, easily 
understood, and readily learned by the average boy or 
girl of fifteen or sixteen, and when once learned they 
will in the main never be forgotton. 

So of the method of enacting a law, whether by the 
Congress for the country, or the legislature by the State. 
How the bill is framed, how it passes the one house, 
is properly signed and sent to the other, and what the 
veto power consists in, how a bill is passed over the 
veto; the organization of Congress, how the Senate 
and the House are constituted ; the plan of the several 
United States courts; what cases can be brought be- 
fore a United States court, and what before a State 
court, etc., etc. 

These are surely important matters, the knowledge 
of which must be of great value to all; but they are 
readily learned by the young, who generally become 
much interested in the study of them. For these rea- 
sons it appears not a little remarkable that they are 
not taught in all grammar and high schools in the 
land. 

Let a boy in one of the schools learn these provisions 
of the Constitution and the laws, and he takes more 
interest in general matters as they transpire around 
him. 


He reads the paper more, and with a far better 
understanding. He stores his mind with the history 
which the present time is making for the future, and 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years hence he will understand 
far better the signs of the times and the conditions of 
success. 

In addition to the history of events prior to the 
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Constitution, and the history and understanding of the 
Constitution itself, the schools should teach the terri- 
torial history of the country since the establishment of 
the present form of government. 

The Constitution nowhere provides for any increase 
in the territory of the United States. It does not ap- 
p:ar to have entered the minds of the founders of the 
republic that there could be any desire or attempt to 
increase the vast territory secured to us by the treaty 
of 1783. It will be remembered that by that treaty 
the United States extended from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi River. It embraced a territory of nearly 
900,000 square miles. It was nearly seven times as 
large as Great Britain. It was more than seven times 
as Jarge as all Italy. It was four times as large as 
France or Austria, Spain or Turkey in Europe, and 
three times the extent of the present combined German 
Empire. 

But in 1803 we purchased from France the great 
province of Louisiana, extending from the gulf to the 
British possessions, and from the Mississippi with west- 
ern boundaries undefined. This purchase is one of 
the most remarkable events in our national history. 

At first President Jefferson only contemplated the 
purchase of the little island of New Orleans for com- 
mercial purposes, and to be able to control the east 
bank of the Mississippi to its mouth. 

It is very generally supposed that the purchase of 
this whole territory was planned by the great foresight 
and executed by the distinguished sagacity of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. On the contrary, the facts show that the Presi- 
dent not only never planned the purchase of this great 
province, but had rio idea it could be effected if desired, 
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and he considered it a serious question whether it were 
even desirable. 

Indeed, after the treaty, ceding the entire province 
to the United States, had been signed by our ministers 
to France, Mr. Livingston and Mr. Monroe, it is said 
that the President proposed to reject the treaty, and 
for a considerable time refused to sign it. He thought 
the Constitution gave no power to acquire additional 
territory, and as it was not needed, it might be a mis- 
take to accept it. 

We must therefore look to the sagacity, the foresight, 
and the distinguished diplomatic skill of Mr. Living- 
ston and Mr. Monroe, rather than of Mr. Jefferson, by 
which we obtained, at a moderate price, all that broad 
territory west of the Mississippi extending to the Rocky 
Mountains and perhaps to the Pacific. 

However, it was not long before Mr. Jefferson sanc- 
tioned and defended the purchase, and by so doing was 
thrown entirely over to the Republican party. 

The contest over the purchase, between the two pofit- 
ical parties, was a long and bitter one, but good sense 
finally prevailed, and the whole country from that day 
to this has been lavish of its praises, none too lavish, 
however, of the wisdom of Livingston and Monroe. 

When Napoleon signed the treaty, he is said to have 
exclaimed, ** This accession of territory strengthens for- 
ever the United States. I have this day given to 
England a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble 
her pride.” One historian asserts that he long before 
had said, ‘* Whatever nation shall hold the valley of the 
Mississippi will eventually be the most powerful nation 
on earth.” 

And Mr. Livingston is reported to have remarked 
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upon the consummation of the treaty, ‘‘I consider that 
from this day the United States takes rank with the 
first powers of Europe, and now we have entirely 
escaped from the power of England.” 

We had territory enough before, and one of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s favorite projects was that now we could settle 
all the Indians west of the Mississippi, and compact 
the entire white population on the east of that river. 
So little did our most sagacious men really comprehend 
the rapid growth to which such bold acts as this pur- 
chase stimulated the nation. 

It will readily appear, from what has been said, that 
the purchase of Louisiana was the turning-point in the 
history of this nation. Ilad we not secured this great 
tract, we should probably never have crossed the great 
river, unless by bloody conquest. 

The acquisition of Florida was a question of method 
and of time. It was effected in 1819, though the 
treaty was not finally ratified till 1821. 

Our country now reaches the height of the Rocky 
Mountains, and it was the theory of some of our states- 
men that ‘“*the Rocky Mountains will probably form 
the western boundaries of the United States. 

‘¢ Here will be situated the temple of the god Termi- 
nus, and the population, instead of ascending and flow- 
ing over the mountains to the ocean, will roll its last 
and highest surf at their feet. Still to trace the 
confines of this empire is to enter upon that sea, which 
a great poet has described, where there is perpetual 
darkness, and no navigator has before sailed; not be- 
cause its bounds and limits are not well marked out, 
but there is, neither among ourselves nor in the history 
of the people that have gone before us, any one trace 
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or circumstance that will assist us in designating its 
development with the least precision. The progress 
of the population has already been an Arabian Night.”’* 

The annexation of Texas in 1845, the settlement of 
the vexed boundary line of Oregon in 1846, the pur- 
chase of Northern Mexico in 1848, and the acquisition 
or Alaska in 1867, have formed a fitting series of ac- 
cessions of territory to the beginning so auspiciously 
inaugurated in 1803. 

Our territory today consists of about 3,600,000 
square miles, or more than four times the original 
territory east of the Mississippi. 

This vast country may be divided into four parts of 
nearly equal extent : — 

1. The territory east of the Mississippi. 

2. The Louisiana purchase. 

3. Texas and Northern Mexico. 

4. Oregon and Alaska. 

But have we any proper conception of the extent of 
this vast area? 

Suppose it was all peopled with only the density of 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island, it would hold a popu- 
lation of 600,000,000, or one half the present entire 
number of our race upon the globe. 

One fact that has been established by our experience 
thus far is this: That the stability of a republic is 
not threatened by degrees of longitude. A popular 
government can be maintained among 40,000,000 peo- 
ple, spread over nearly 4,000,090 square miles, as well 
as among 3,000,000 people, covering less than a million 
square miles. 





* Diplomacy of the United States, Vol. II. p. 120. 
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From what has thus far been said, it may be appar- 
ent that the history of our country, so far as it relates 
to the government, is of great importance, and should 
be studied by the young in all high schools and acad- 
emies, and also by the older pupils in ungraded and 
grammar schools; that the principal provisions of the 
United States Constitution, the State constitutions, and 
general business laws growing out of the Constitution 
and the form of government, such as the principles 
of free trade and protective tariff, custom-houses and 
duties, the post-office department, the executive, the 
mode of his election, his duties and powers, the judi- 
cial department, the distribution of the courts and their 
powers, the members of Congress, their election, their 
qualifications, their duties, etc., commerce, trade, 
banks, money, legal tender, ‘‘ greenbacks,” govern- 
ment bonds, coupons, and the like; all these are of 
primary importance to be taught in the above-mentioned 
grades of schools. 

In addition it is equally necessary that the young 
understand the facts concerning the growth of the 
country since the establishment of the present form of 
government, the increase of our territory, population, 
manufactures, discoveries, inventions, etc. 

All this knowledge can be acquired quite as readily 
by the young, and comprehended quite as clearly, as 
the technical principles of English grammar, or the 
valueless minutiz of geography or ordinary history 
as usually studied. 

Should this study be introduced into our public and 
private schools, it would be hazarding little to say that 
it would do more towards the permanence of the gov- 
ernment, to secure its perpetuity, and to promote the 
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general prosperity of the country, than any other change 
that can be suggested in educational matters. 

Perhaps there never was a time when any people 
owed so much to their forefathers as we owe to the 
founders of this republic ; and the only way we can pay 
the debt is by transmitting the inheritance received 
from them, unimpaired, enlarged, and improved, to 
those who shall come after us. 

As we have so satisfactorily closed the first century 
of our national existence, and are now entering upon 
a new era, let it not be said of us that we failed to 
appreciate the legacy bequeathed to us by the fathers, 
but that having purified the nation by the recent bap- 
tism of blood, and cleansed it from the blot of African 
slavery, extended its beneficent institutions from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Mexico to the Frozen 
Seas, jealously guarding the portals of liberty by in- 
structing all the youth of the land in the principles of 
a free government, we pass over the great inheritance 
to the next generation, as the highest political boon, 
the grandest national blessing granted to mankind by 
Him who presides over the destinies of nations with 
matchless wisdom and infinite goodness. 
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THE EDUCATION OF LABOR, 
By E. E. WHITE, 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Aristocracy has always opposed the education of 
the people. The aristocracy of Caste asserts that the 
great majority of mankind are born to serve, and, since 
the less intelligent the servant, the more docile the ser- 
vice, it declares that education unfits the children of 
toil for their lot in life. 

The aristocracy of Capital asserts that intelligence 
increases the price of labor, and it opposes popular 
education as a tax on capital. The more intelligent a 
man is, the greater are his wants, and the higher must 
be his wages in order to meet his increased necessities. 
Ignorant labor has few wants to supply, and hence is 
content with low wages. 

The aristocracy of Culture asserts that the ‘* masses ” 
are born dullards, and that all attempts to educate them 
are futile. The few on whom God has bestowed the 
gift of brains are commissioned to do the world’s think- 
ing, and they thus monopolize the right to education. 
This is the doctrine of the hero-worshipper, Carlyle, 
and it is asserted more or less clearly by many devotees 
of culture, who have lost all sympathy for the people. 
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It has heen faintly echoed by the learned president of 
Harvard. 

These three aristocracies, the three aristocratic C’s, 
unite in opposing all efforts to uplift the laborer by the 
power of education. Schooling, they assert, spoils chil- 
dren for labor; it makes them discontented with their 
lot; fills them with vain ambitions; makes them idle, 
etc. These assertions are now more frequently aimed 
at higher education, and especially at the high school ; 
but they were once urged, with as great earnestness, 
against the elementary schools of the people. Reading 
and writing have received many a blow as the dreaded 
enemy of capital and caste. 

*The present condition of the country gives these 
dogmas a fresh interest, and the air is filled with their 
assertion in some form or degree. The late rapid mul- 
tiplication of the industries of the country opened nu- 
merous positions demanding intelligence more than 
muscle. The opportunity thus offered to obtain higher 
wages, if not to find a short road to competency, has 
resulted in a growing disinclination to obtain a living 
by hard work. The recent check to the prosperity of 
the country makes this condition of affairs painfully 
evident, and aristocracy improves the opportunity to 
renew its assault upon popular education. 

It is too common a trick of logic to connect two con- 
temporaneous phenomena as cause and effect. The 
moon is thus made responsible for many results in agri- 
culture, and the party that happens to be in power is 
always held responsible for ** hard times.” It is possible 
that the schools are not doing enough in the way of 
inculeating a respect for labor and a disrespect for 
idleness, and they may not be sufficiently effective in 
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correcting other evils which afflict society; but this 
admission by no means makes the school responsible 
for these evils. 

Many causes have contributed to the present disre- 
spect for labor, and especially for what is termed menial 
service. The first of these is the influence of slavery, 
which once permeated the entire country with degrading 
views of labor. It will take a hundred years to recover 
from the influence of the slave code, with its ** mudsill ” 
theory of labor. 

Another cause is immigration, which has filled nearly 
every department of common labor with ignorant and 
cheap workmen, crowding out intelligence, or subject- 
ing it to unpleasant social conditions. It was once a 
common thing in New England for the sons and daugh- 
ters of persons in good circumstances ‘*to go out to 
service,” and they were treated as the equals socially of 
other young people. This is now true in American 
communities where the social condition of the workman 
has not been degraded by the introduction of ignorant 
and cheap labor. When domestic service in this coun- 
try was subjected to social degradation, the American 
girl turned to the mills and the factories for employ- 
ment, and when ignorant foreign labor took possession 
of these, she turned to the store, the telegraph office, 
the school-room, and other occupations demanding 
intelligence and granting some social recognition. 
What the American girl has done, her br6éther has 
done. What each has sought is, not so much an escape 
from work, as protection from social ostracism. When 
the broom or the spade is socially tainted, the intelli- 
gent American youth will drop it. The only remedy is 
the removal of the social taint from the implements of 
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labor, by elevating the character of those who use them. 
It is the character of workmen, as a class, not their 
tools, that determines the dignity of their employment. 
Intelligence and moral worth ennoble all labor. 

A third cause is the rapid development of the coun- 
try, opening a multitude of employments, and bidding 
for bright and intelligent youth to fill them, thus caus- 
ing a rush from the farm into the towns and cities, 
which have sprung up on every hand, as if by magic. 
How many different employments have thus been 
created, and what a multitude of desirable positions 
have thus been opened to American youth! Is it any 
wonder that the intelligent and ambitious have been 
attracted to them? Doubtless many a good farmer or 
mechanic has been spoiled, to make a poor lawyer or 
an unsuccessful merchant; but, on the contrary, all 
the professions and all departments of trade have been 
enriched and vitalized by contributions of brain power 
and character from the farm and the shop. The tide 
is now setting the other way, and the farm and the 
shop are bidding for intelligence and skill. 

A fourth cause is the influence of our free institu- 
tions. The political and social ideas which are the 
common inheritance of Americans naturally incite the 
ambitious and aspiring to seek those employments 
which more directly lead to public life and official posi- 
tion. This has unquestionably done much to crowd 
the profession of law with briefless attorneys, who are 
devoting themselves to politics, — an illustration of the 
fact that Satan finds some mischief for idle brains as 
well as for idle hands. 

The doctrine of civil equality involves so largely the 
idea of social equality, that menial service is made un- 
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attractive. The appeals often made, not only to the 
young, but also to the *‘ sovereign citizen,” often tend 
to foster vain aspirations and to belittle industrious 
pursuits. 

But most of the idleness which disgraces and de- 
grades our industrial life is due to inborn laziness. A 
disinclination to work is no new thing under the sun. 
It is as old as human nature, and there is no evidence 
that it is peculiar to the educated and intelligent. On 
the contrary, the lower the condition of a people, the 
less their inclination to work. In savage tribes, the 
work is done by those who are compelled to toil either 
by hunger or external force. In half-civilized nations, 
the work is chiefly done by the women, who, in all ma- 
terial respects, are slaves. In all conditions of civili- 
zation, man does not work except from interest or 
necessity ; and so long as human nature remains what 
it is, there will always be persons who prefer to get a 
living by their wits rather than by hard work. 

These, and other causes which might be named, are 
certainly sufficient to account for the unsatisfactory 
condition of American industry, without charging it to 
the schools. Schooling may spoil some people, but 
many more are spoiled for the want of it. It is igno- 
rance, not intelligence, that is degrading American 
labor and crippling American industry. 

Over against these pet dogmas of aristocracy, before 
stated, permit me to put a few propositions, which are 
abundantly sustained by experience. 

1. Education promotes industry and lessens idleness. 
It awakens and multiplies desires, and thus incites ef- 
fort to secure the means of their gratification. The 
Indian builds his rude wigwam and fashions his bow 
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and arrow and tomahawk, and with these his wealth 
and industry cease. Ignorance everywhere clothes 
itself in rags and lives in hovels, but when man’s nature 
is opened by education, his desires clamor at the gate- 
way of every nerve and sense for gratification The 
awakened soul has wants as well as the body. Educa- 
tion thus touches both factors in the great law of 
wealth. It creates demands, and it also incites to effort 
for their gratification. Enter the homes of educated 
labor in the land, and take an inventory of the articles 
found therein, which minister to the desires of the soul 
as well as to the wants of the body, and then contrast 
the result with what is found in the hovels of ignorance. 
Some idea will thus be obtained of the industrial power 
of general intelligence. The elevation of a people in 
intelligence and taste increases their demands for the 
products of human industry and skill, and, at the same 
time, it intensifies human effort and multiplies and va- 
ries the forms of industry. Wealth is the child of edu- 
cation. 

2. Education makes labor more skilful and more 
productive. This proposition is based on a wide com- 
parison of intelligent and ignorant labor, and is sus- 
tained by such a multitude of observations that it is no 
longer questioned by any one familiar with the facts. 
In 1846 Horace Mann, then Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, opened a correspondence 
with business men, to ascertain the comparative pro- 
ductive value of educated and uneducated labor. The 
men addressed included manufacturers of all kinds, 
machinists, engineers, railroad contractors, officers in 
the army, etc., — men who had the means of determin- 
ing the productiveness of labor by observing hundreds 
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of persons working side by side, using the same tools 
and machinery, and working on the same material, and 
making the same fabrics. In many instances, the pro- 
ductiveness of each operative could be weighed by the 
pound or measured by the yard. The investigation 
disclosed an astonishing superiority in productive power 
of the educated laborer, as compared with the uneda- 
cated. ‘* The hand,” wrote Mr. Mann, ‘ is found to be 
another hand when guided by an intelligent mind. 
Processes are performed, not only more rapidly, but 
better, when faculties, which have been exercised in 
early life, furnish their assistance. In great establish- 
ments and among large bodies of laborers, where men 
pass by each other, ascending or descending in their 
grades of labor, just as easily and certainly as particles 
of water of different degrees of temperature glide by 
each other, there it is found to be an almost invariable 
rule that the educated laborer rises to a higher and 
higher point in the kinds of labor performed and also 
in the wages received, while the ignorant sinks like 
dregs and is always found at the bottom.” 

Some twenty-five years later the National Bureau of 
Education widened Mr. Mann’s inquiries, addressing 
business men in all parts of the country, and with a 
similar result. ‘The same lesson has been taught and 
enforced by the world’s expositions. In all the great 
comparisons of national skill, the superiority of educated 
labor has been attested in a most striking manner, and 
the nations are appealing to education for success in 
the industrial markets of the world. The day of mere 
muscle has passed, and the day of mind has dawned. 
Every form of industry now demands the ingenious brain 


and the cunning fingers of educated labor. 
8 
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3. Education improves the condition of the laborer. 
Mr. Mann’s investigation showed that individuals 
** who, without the aid of education, would have been 
condemned to perpetual inferiority of condition, and 
subjected to all the evils of want and poverty, rise to 
competence and independence by the uplifting power of 
education.” What is true of individuals is true of the 
laboring people as a class. Nowhere do an educated 
people cover their nakedness with rags. They demand 
comforts and easements, and the miserable hovel is 
changed to the neat cottage. 

It is true that an educated workman demands higher 
wages than an ignorant one, but his work is worth more. 
If he demands higher wages, he creates more value. 
Capital is not far-sighted when it looks upon the work- 
man as amere machine A machine may be set to the 
task of running another machine, but the result has 
never been satisfactory. But whatever the sclfishness 
of capital may demand, the highest interests of the 
laborer are subserved by education. The workman is 
more than a machine. He is a human being, and his 
rights as such are as sacred and inviolable as those 
inherited by the more favored child of fortune. The 
artisan may be a hewer of wood, but if his life answer 
its highest purpose, he must also be a hewer of wrong. 
The laborer may be the head and guide of a family, a 
member of society, a citizen of the state, and out of 
these relations flow duties of the highest importance. 
To prepare man to mect the higher obligations of man- 
hood is the highest function of education. 

Permit me, in this connection, to allude to what is 
called the ‘‘ over-education” of labor. This is the latest 
phase of the opposition of aristocracy to popular educa- 
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tion. It is now willing to concede that a very little 
learning is not a dangerous thing for the laborer, but 
Capital, Caste, and Culture are greatly concerned lest 
the common people be spoiled by too much education. 
They see special danger in the attempt to put facilities 
fur acquiring a higher education within easy reach of 
the children of toil. The free high school is assailed as 
the common enemy of both capital and labor. 

I have only time to say that this opposition to the 
high school rests upon the same basis as the former 
opposition to the common school. A high-school edu- 
cation now no more unfits a boy for manual labor than 
an elementary education did when comparatively few 
received it. When the great body of laboring men were 
unschooled, the few who learned to read and write were 
thus fitted to fill positions demanding intelligence more 
than muscle, and they were, in a sense, educated out 
of their former condition. Where all workmen, as in 
Germany, receive an elementary education, those whose 
education is carried to a higher point are best fitted for 
positions demanding intelligence. The menial labor in 
every community will, as a rule, be performed by those 
who are the least qualified to fill other positions. When 
only a few are educated, it will be performed by the 
unschooled ; when all are educated, it will fall to the 
lot of those who are the least educated. It is impossi- 
ble to carry the education of the people to so high a 
point that the great majority will not still represent the 
less educated. An education that would fit a person 
for what is called a higher position in an unschooled 
community might only fit him for the lowest grade of 
work in an educated community. 

Aristocracy may dismiss its fears respecting the fu- 
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ture of labor. An educated people have the art of 
working both with their hands and with their brains, 
and they may be trusted to take care of themselves. It 
will be found that, as a rule, education never unfits a 
boy for manual labor, if it does not fit him for something 
else. False social ideas are doing the mischief, not 
schooling. The higher the education of a people, the 
greater is their thrift and enterprise. Idleness is the 
twin brother of ignorance. 

The above propositions have reference to the indus- 
trial value of general education, but there is a growing 
demand for special industrial training. The rapid ex- 
haustion of the fertility of our soil, the wide improve- 
ment in the taste of our people, and the great increase 
in the variety of our manufactures, all demand higher 
technical knowledge and skill on the part of the Ameri- 
can workman. This is specially true in the mechanic 
arts, where well-known causes have almost discontinued 
the apprentice system. If this decline of apprentice- 
ship is not made good by technical training, the Amer- 
ican workman will soon be at the mercy of the skilled 
labor of Europe. The railroad and the steamship have 
destroyed isolation, and nearly all skilled labor is sub- 
jected to world-wide competition. 

The American people are awakening to a recognition 
of these facts, and, as a consequence, there is a strong 
tendency in the direction of industrial education. The 
importance and value of such training are too evident to 
need discussion, and it is hoped that the time may soon 
come when those elements of technical knowledge which 
are of general application and utility will be taught in 
the public school, and when, in addition, every impor- 
tant American industry will have its technical schools. 
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But in the advocacy of industrial training, great care 
should be taken not to disparage the practical value of 
general education. The subversion of the primary 
function of the public school to teach trades would sacri- 
fice the more important to the less important. All ex- 
perience shows that, even for industrial purposes, no 
technical training can compensate for the lack of intel- 
ligence. Thought gives quickness and accuracy to the 
eye and cunning to the fingers. What industrial skill 
and enterprise have the common schools of New Eng- 
land produced! What a conserver of industry is char- 
acter! All the technical schools of Europe do not cre- 
ate the industrial power which vice destroys. Its 
wasteful and injurious consumption of the products of 
human labor is appalling! 

The public school assumes that every boy that crosses 
its threshold to receive instruction is to be a man, and 
that his first and highest need is to have all the elements 
of manhood within him devoloped, quickened, and ener- 
gized. The primary element in this training is charac- 
ter. Integrity and thought are the most practical 
results of school-training. 
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THE AIM OF THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM, 
By MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, 


NEW YORK. 


Epvcatron shall support the free development of the 
child without force or arbitrariness. This is rarely 
done, either in family or in school. The human in- 
stincts in the child develop gradually into individual 
dispositions which give to each being its own charac- 
teristics. The first free activity of the child needs to 
be guided and supported from the beginning, if its aim 
shall be reached, and if the powers and talents shall be 
directed to what is right and true. The immortal soul 
is born with the body, and discloses, like the body, 
from the beginning what it needs. Froebel studied the 
child’s body and soul, and he found the key-note for 
the knowledge of the first instincts of the child’s soul. 
The free and instinctive activity of the child’s soul 
makes itself known in play, and nature gave this in- 
stinct to the child that it might develop bodily and 
mentally. The young and healthy child must play, and 
play is its work ; and therefore through play, i. e., intel- 
ligent play, our first training must reach the child, both 
bodily and mentally. This is done by various means, 
for instance, by simple little games with the limbs of 
the body, and particularly by the activity of the hands, 
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and through this children receive a knowledge of things, 
or of the elements of knowledge, and observation is 
awakened by what attracts the child’s attention. 
Ready-made playthings hinder childish activity, and 
train to laziness and thoughtlessness, and hence are 
much more injurious than can be expressed. The im- 
pulse to activity then turns to destruction of the ready- 
made things, and becomes at last a real spirit of 
destructiveness. Also merely mechanical work of the 
children, that which is done without exciting the imagi- 
native faculties, is likewise injurious, because thereby 
the intellect becomes inactive. Froebel’s method aims 
to give nothing but the material for play. The trans- 
forming of this material, wherein play and work con- 
sist, is done according to law in a free, inventive, 
productive manner. 

** Just there, where the critic commonly attacks the 
Kindergarten, lies its highest value.” It is thought by 
many that Froebel gives to all children the same mate- 
rials, prepared beforehand, so that they may make use 
of them; and that he obliges them to draw from these 
materials determined and foreseen results. But this 
would tramme! all individuality. We do observe in 
many Kindergartens a disposition to make patterns 
and prepare elaborate materials for the Kindergartners ; 
but this is a deviation which annuls Froebel’s principles. 
His method is very opposite. The child receives only 
simple material, which he can transform, or compose 
into new forms within the limits of their nature. Of 
importance is it that the Kindergartner should be thor- 
oughly imbued with Froebel’s principle. The individa- 
ality of children is neither constrained nor fettered 
when the Kindergartner knows how to lead him to 
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appropriative use of materials suitable to his purpose. 
Nothing is more difficult to set forth in Froebu!’s method, 
nor more important to be comprehended, than the 
application to children’s plays of the most general law 
of creation. But it is absolutely necessary to see how 
this application is made by the children, in order to 
appreciate the value of the method. The true Kinder- 
garten is an ideal world for the child. In the Kinder- 
garten the idea is realized which indicates the begin- 
ning and progress of mankind’s culture: viz., first 
comes necessity with its demands; by and by one 
arrives at the comforts, luxuries, etc., of civilized life- 
Mankind made its first experiences actively in experi- 
menting, ¢. e., working. The child must begin similarly - 
in order to rise by degrees to the height of the point of 
view of present society. Mankind, from the rudest 
beginnings of work, arrived gradually to the expression 
of the beautiful, to art, and this led to science. The 
child shall first form its heart and character by its will 
becoming active before school commences. In order 
to develop the physical powers, there are a series of 
gymnastic games, and each of these games is intended 
to exercise and develop the muscles and limbs in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, one game is for the clumsy 
little thumbs, in the ‘* bird’s-nest game”; another for 
the fingers, when the ‘‘ sunbeams” or the *‘ leaves ” of 
the trees are represented; another for the hand and 
wrist, as in the ** weathercock ” ; another for the arms, 
as in the ** windmill”; another for the arms, chest, and 
lower part of the body, as in the ** cooper” ; another for 
the feet and legs, as in the *‘ skating game,” or ‘‘ frog 
and bird games,” and so forth. In various games 
different trades are imitated; for instance, the cobbler, 
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basket-making, sailing, the miller game, sawing wood, 
etc. Other games represent animal life, as in the 
‘* nigeon-house,” ** the fishes,” ‘** the bees,” etc. What 
delights a child more, or gives more healthy food to its 
imagination, than letting the limbs imitate life? 

In the Kindergarten the games hold deservedly a 
prominent place; they stand for the little ones in 
lieu of gymnastics, which belong properly to the 
school. These games are, as before said, so devised, 
that through one or another of them every limb and 
muscle of the body is well brought into play, while 
words, idea, and melody are combined to give them 
purpose, and elevate them above the merely mechanical 
and bodily exercise. Time is taught through the games 
unconsciously ; the unpretending courtesies of social 
intercourse ; the sweet traits of a child’s nature are 
unconsciously disclosed; selfishness is forgotten, and 
the graces of patience and gentleness are cultivated. 
The songs are cheerful, the action free, but well-bred ; 
gay, but not noisy. The child finds in his fingers, 
hands, arms, legs, feet, all the implements he needs for 
playing. The first flexibility of the hands is lost, if not 
exercised and developed at an early age. The ability 
and power of the muscles, which, during the first six 
years, might be early increased, mostly develops in- 
completely. For young children exists no mental 
effort, without a simultaneous activity of the hands, 
producing one thing or another. Froebel combines 
mental and bodily work. The young child not only 
wants to play, but it wants productive play, and it 
demands variety ; and for this, means are offered sys- 
tematically, according to the child’s age, strength, and 
abilities, in Froebel’s ‘* Kindergarten Gifts and Occu- 
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pations,” by means of which the great law is noticed, 
which rules in the kingdom of form, viz., that from the 
different composition and arrangement of a few primary 
forms, all existing forms are made. The object which 
in the simplest manner includes in itself the general 
qualities of things. is the ball. In making the ball the 
first gift of the child, Froebel began at the beginning. 
He based all h's means of play on mathematical founda- 
tions, and the ball is the simplest and completest 
ground form, and the one in which all other forms are 
contained, also there is perhaps no toy more ancient or 
more universal. 

This first gift consists of six soft colored balls, each 
being of one of the primary and secondary colors. 
Colors are the productions of light, and help to awaken 
the mind’s light through the pleasure they create. 
These six balls are introduced to the child in every 
possible different and individual manner. The ball is 
the form of movement; it illustrates the general prop- 
erties of form, color, size, weight, space, and density ; 
it teaches movement and direction, eye and hand are 
trained, and the child finds the best opportunity in 
this simple body for observation and comparison. In 
this first gift lie all the rudimentary possibilities which 
are gradually and logically developed by the succeeding 
gifts and occupations; also, the ball-games are meant 
to develop and exercise the various muscles of the 
body: the hand is made dextrous, the vision alert ; 
natural laws are discovered to exist, and their reasons 
investigated. When the impressions of childhood are 
left to chance, education cannot ensue. The weaker 
the powers of the child, the more do they require help 
and support, i. €., education. A plastic alphabet is 
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thus created, by which the book of concrete things that 
surround us may be read aright, — the first book which 
children must learn to read. Froebel did not invent 
the process of the child’s development, he only discov- 
ered and showed the way in which the child naturally 
proceeds. The second gift consists of a wooden sphere, 
a cylinder, and acube. In order to gain clear knowl- 
edge, they must not be confused by too many forms, 
but draw their gomparisons from a few primary forms, 
which form a strong contrast. The contrast with the 
sphere and cube is one of form. In order to be able to 
compare properly, a certain likeness should always be 
apparent. This connection is found in the cylinder. 
These three bodies, ball, cylinder, and cube, as ground 
forms or normal forms, allow the qualities of each body, 
when regarded as a whole, to become known by obser- 
vation. The individual bodies are followed by the 
divided bodies. Without dividing the whole and tak- 
ing it to pieces, a closer observation and more complete 
knowledge are impossible. The thinking, searching, 
parting, and dividing processes of the understanding — 
analyzing —should be preceded by the taking apart, 
that is, analyzing of the solid bodies. An arbitrary di- 
vision, however, can never lead to clear representations, 
for this end a regular methodical division is needed. 
The division of the third gift (once in every direction) 
serves this aim, for the form of the parts are the same 
as that of the whole, and only the relations of size 
make the difference. 

Thus the different relations of size and number are 
apparent, and without these two intuitions a future 
clear conception — known as an idea — could not be 
gained. In the fourth gift we find the difference of 
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form in the parts and in regard to the whole, and at 
the same time in the relation of the surfaces. The 
connection of the fifth gift and sixth gift with the pre- 
ceding ones consists in the like form of the whole, 
the cubic form, and in the conformity of the manner 
of division, 7. e., inasmuch as the fifth gift is the third 
gift doubled, the division being twice in each direc- 
tion, the sixth gift is the fourth gift doubled. The 
child always begins by merely heaping up some of the 
parts, just as nature does in the inorganic world. But 
clear representations need order, and for this order 
Froebel’s law of connecting opposites offers the simplest 
guide; besides, the different forms grouped in three 
series, viz., forms of knowledge (mathematical), forms 
of beauty (symmetrical), and forms of life (what 
surrounds us), correspond respectively with the un- 
derstanding, the heart, and the will of the child. 
The child gains, therefore, real experiences through 
these gifts by actually applying, handling, and exper- 
imenting with them. The next step, from the solid 
bodies, toward spiritualizing the material, is the 
transition to the plane, for which simple mathe- 
matical ground forms are given, as laying tablets, 
the plane, surfaces of the body, as it were. In the 
preceding gifts the child has dealt with solids, and 
made of them miniature houses, chairs, sofas, stoops, 
etc. With the tablets the child can only represent the 
pictures of these objects. The tablets introduce color 
as well as form. Form of the threefold kind, as done 
with the previous gifts, are also with the tablets laid. 
The shape of the tablets is of two kinds, square and 
triangular. The triangular tablets are again divided 
into four kinds of tablets, viz,, right-angled isosceles 
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triangles, equilateral triangles, right-angled scalene 
triangles, and obtuse-angled triangles. 

New impressions are brought about gradually in the 
true order of the Kindergarten, and objects and ideas 
represented to the child are always developed in natural 
sequence. The connected slat represents the em- 
bodied edge as well as part of the plane; be it of a 
triangle, square, etc., it is the outline form of the 
plane, and, owing to the breadth of the slat, is still a 
considerable part of the plane. The ten slats of which 
it consists are so fastened at the overlapping ends by 
a rivet, that all ten can be folded up, or unfolded, and 
shifted into different forms, either geometrical, sym- 
metrical, or representations of objects. One form is 
always the outgrowth of the previous one, for instance, 
the rhombus of the square, the rhomboid of the oblong, 
ete. 

It is a gift as well for the Kindergarten as for the 
school. Hand, eye, and mind are equally exercised. 
The disconnected slat represents the embodied edge of 
one side of the plane only, though when interlaced 
with other slats, a surface-like form is represented. 
These long, flat, narrow, clastic slats form, like the 
previous, the connecting link betweeen plane and line. 
Slat-interlacing rests on the same law as weaving. The 
child’s idea of number is greatly improved by playing 
with these slats; numeration, addition, multiplication, 
may be practised in a rudimentary way, and children, 
if well directed, will discover and invent freely and in- 
dependently. With the growth of the child, the desire 
to produce, unaided, some lasting result grows and 
strengthens. If now the child devotes this desire for 
production to some aimless gratification which yields no 
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result whatever, this desire is blighted. But when fol- 
lowing, with equal if not greater pleasure, a course that 
fits it by and by for better and more serious work, the 
little one gains, with each new step, an increased 
strength alike of mind and body. 

The sticks in the stick-laying bring us another step 
in advance from the concrete to the abstract. The 
stick is the representation of the edge, or the embodied 
line or edge of the cube or tablet. They resemble 
matches, and offer the material for making outlines 
of things with embodied lines. Within the tiny com- 
pass of this gift lies such a capacity for variety of 
shapes and uses, that it may be well called the ** magic 
wand,” for not only is its touch the open-sesame to 
a wonder-world for the little ones, but its possibilities 
in the development of geometrical and other forms, 
are capable of engrossing worthily the mature mind and 
intellect. The imagination of the * little ones” is a 
factor without limit, both for forms of life and forms 
of symmetry. In carrying out the forms of knowledge, 
the child begins by observing the different directions in 
which the stick can be held, or be placed on the table ; 
comparing these with different lines and edges in the 
room, angles and their relations to each other are 
playfully studied, as well as outlines formed. Also the 
sticks are admirably adapted to teach the rudiments of 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, as well as the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

The child’s brain should never be overloaded or 
hurried, nor should his bodily strength be taxed. Use- 
ful as the facts are which the child learns, his chief 
gain is, *‘ learning how to use the mind.” Nature 
mounts in regular and logical steps. If the child learns 
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the motion and direction of the ascent, it will be ready, 
when a man or a woman, to use the same powers in more 
difficult assertions. It is the unconsciousness of the 
training that makes its worth. Itis the thing, and not 
the name, that is important in the Kindergarten method, 
and the true Kindergartner will carefully avoid burden- 
ing the child’s brain with a hard name, till the name 
stands to the child for an already familiar fact. The 
wire rings represent the embodied curved line; the 
little workman uses these particularly for ornamental 
and symmetrical forms. 

In the ** thread game,” we have the pliable line, in the 
material of a colored wet thread, which is shifted into 
various forms. The last of the gifts is the point, which 
is embodied in the various kinds of seed. Several of 
these are joined, forming lines, and these joined, vari- 
ous forms can be represented. Here, as in the previous 
gifts, it is not only the forms we aim at: they are only 
the means to call forth certain actions of body and 
mind. In the occupations, the material is of a more 
flexible kind ; the same general principles are applied 
here'as in the previous gifts. The difference between 
gifts and occupations is the following: the gifts are 
derived by analysis from the solid, the occupations are 
evolved by synthesis from the point. Also, the differ- 
ent gifts, after having been changed into the most 
various forms, take at the end of the play the original 
form, which is entirely unchanged; whereas in the 
occupations there is transformation of the material 
itself. The occupations have a far higher aim than 
merely to develop dexterity of the hand, as is often 
done in Kindergartens, thus degrading the occupation 
to merely mechanical work by leaving the principle 
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and aim of the Kindergarten entirely out of sight. 
This has a far deeper cause than may be thought ; viz., 
the Kindergartners were not properly trained, and 
consequently did not understand the principle of the 
Kindergarten. I have seen Kindergartens where, on 
a blackboard, designs were drawn for the children to 
copy in stick-laying and drawing. I have heard it 
from Kindergartners, ‘‘ that,” in the elaborate designs 
of the sewing occupation, ** of course they did the pre- 
liminary work of pricking the form,” leaving the child 
no field for his own ingenuity! Of course, it is far 
easier and far less exertion for the Kindergartner 
when acting thus; and such facts and similar mechan- 
ical treatment are partly the cause that such so-called 
Kindergartens, as they increase and grow, have with 
them the distrust of intelligent peopie. 

In the first occupation, ‘‘ perforating,” we treat 
simply the point, which corresponds exactly in the out- 
line with the sphere, and still is its exact opposite. 
The materials are simply a piece of paper and a per- 
forating needle or pin; the plain paper or card-board is 
covered with a square network of lines, by the aid of 
which the child perforates lines and forms. Under 
certain restrictions, the child may very soon work as 
he likes, thus preserving his individuality. The eye is 
trained, the observing powers are made keener, taste 
for form is developed as well as the ability to design 
or combine ; also patience, self-control, steady applica- 
tion, perseverance, and a sense for one’s own usefulness 
are formed. This applies also, more or less, to all the 
following occupations. In the sewing occupation, we 
proceed, connecting points by lines — colored threads — 
to geometrical or symmetrical forms when worked on a 
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net of squares. Also outline forms of objects — tools, 
buildings, leaves, animals, etc. — are used where close 
attention must be paid to the natural color of the thing. 
Number, form, and color are developed. To give the 
child ready-pricked cards degrades this occupation to 
a mere sewing-school. The inventive powers of the 
child should be furthered, together with teaching him 
the necessity of careful preparation of any kind of 
work. Drawing follows naturally, which is done on 
slates and paper covered with a network of squares, 
by which the length and direc’ ion of the lines is deter- 
mined. When drawing without a copy, as is done in 
the Kindergarten, the childs necds two things, — some- 
thing to guide the hand, and direct the intellect; the 
square net serves as a guide for the hand, whilst the 
intellect is directed by the law of contrasts and their 
connections, the law of harmony. By directing the 
child skilfully, he will soon be able to work by himself, 
and quite satisfactory results are obtained before the 
school age. is reached ; the foundation for accurate and 
original work is thus laid, as well as a love for the 
beautiful developed. Coloring complements drawing, 
and forms an important subject in the training of the 
child. 

The Kindergarten does not profess to make artists 
of the children, but to make their sense of harmony of 
color keen. For this is given rough paper, covered 
with a network of squares, lines and crayons of the 
three primary and three secondary colors, and black 
and white, by means of which the children are led to 
combine the colors into harmonious forms. Paper 
interlacing likens slat interlacing, though being more 


difficult, it is therefore an advanced occupation, in- 
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itiating the child into rudimental geometry. Mat 
weaving brings us a step nearer to the transition 
from the line to the surface; it rests on the law of 
weaving, and leads at the same time to the harmonious 
combination of color. Number being prevailing in this 
occupation, it may be called the first arithmetic table of 
the child, who learns by dictation the simple law of 
patterns, until arriving at free invention. Paper fold- 
ing and paper cutting bring us to the surface itself, and 
rest on geometrical calculations. To produce beautiful 
forms in paper folding, we must combine equal parts, 
in paper cutting we must reunite the different parts to 
one harmonious whole form. In the pea work, lines 
and points are connected to make outline forms and 
skeleton bodies. The fact that the forms are skeleton 
forms is essential in order to recognize the mathemati- 
cal forms clearly. It is a busy sight to see the little 
workmen manufacture their own toys. Here, some 
boys build a house, a church, make a ladder; there, 
some little girls manufacture the furniture for their 
doll’s house ; yonder a little girl makes a pretty star, 
holding it up now and then, with a beaming face. The 
older children will manufacture their own models for 
drawing, as cube, prism, pyramid, etc., which was 
done by the children of our advanced class. In the 
card-board work we have the bodies, though only in 
their outside or surface plane form. Modelling in clay 
brings us again to the solid; it is a plastic art occupa- 
tion, and the culmination point in the Kindergarten. 
In this occupation the child makes the real objects him- 
self, acquiring thus a better knowledge of things. 
Also the sense of the beautiful is through this occupa- 
tion developed in a higher degree, and the moral being 
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is drawn out in full activity. Modelling in the Kinder- 
garten does not depend on understanding the laws and 
beauty of things, and to mirror forth abstract ideas, — 
for they must be found as realities. This self-forming 
has a wonderful influence on moral beings, and fills up 
the difference which exists between knowing and doing. 
Through modelling we also implant a love and under- 
standing of nature. Like in all other gifts and occu- 
pations of the Kindergarten, a certain course is fol- 
lowed which is grouped into three parts: forms of life 
or forms of what surrounds us ; forms of knowledge or 
geometry; and forms of symmetry or beauty: the 
sphere, cube, and cylinder conjointly form the basis. 
This doctrine of the opposites and their intermediates, 
as applied everywhere in the Kindergarten, can, if prac- 
tically applied, be easily understood by a child; it is 
nature’s law where we find it everywhere. Of great 
importance is also the relating of stories, for they are 
the means to form the mind and develop language. 
To constitute a successful relater of stories, many 
things are necessary: without the heartfelt sympathy 
of ‘the little listeners. it is almost useless to rivet their 
attention and arouse their interest, for the unblunted 
instincts of childhood are so keen that they discover at 
once an assumed or artificial manner, and soon evince 
an indifference to the story which is being related to 
them. The Kindergartner should be so interested in 
her task that she forgets all her surroundings, except 
the circle of little ones looking at her so eagerly. Tales 
of nature, and habits of animals, birds, and insects, are 
instructive and entertaining. All mention of faulty or 
naughty children should be avoided, as children are by 
nature very imitative. Fairy stories of the right kind 
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give proper food to the imagination, but stories of 
witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, etc., should be strictly 
avoided, for impressions of this kind may act disadvan- 
tageously on the nervous system, even in after-life. With 
watchful care, the Kindergartner surrounds her charges 
with only the purest and gentlest influences. The selfish- 
ness of childhood gives way to the genial atmosphere 
by which it is surrounded in the Kindergarten. The 
social and friendly traits of character are particularly 
appealed to: an opportunity for this offers in the daily 
luncheon, which the children enjoy, laughing and 
chatting merrily, while, without making it manifest to 
them, the Kindergartner checks any tendency to excess, 
— be it of appetite or spirits, — and thus, without 
moralizing, they are taught refinement of manner; also 
generous impulses are stimulated. In the Kinder- 
garten each child is trained individually, its dispo- 
sition is studied, and its ability for different pursuits 
fostered and developed. The aim of the Kindergarten 
system of training, which is intended for young chil- 
dren up to seven years of age, when school training 
proper should begin, is to prepare for all subsequent 
education. But in order that school-teaching proper 
should begin in the right way, the Kindergartner should 
know how the cheerful play of the children should pass 
over finally into the more serious instruction of the 
school. This is a point of great significance, — so much 
so, that Diesterweg says, that ‘if this could not be 
done, it would be better that we had no Kindergartens.” 
This is what we have tried to carry out thus far in our 
Institute, which in its entire range is intended to afford 
continuous instruction for children between the ages of 
three and ten years. 
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The Kindergarten proper comprises three divisions, 
and the elementary department three classes. These 
divisions and classes are arranged, according to the 
ages of the children, as follows : — 

Kindergarten, III. Division, for children from three 
to four years old. 

Kindergarten, II. Division, for children from four to 
five years old. 

Kindergarten, I. Division, for children from five to 
seven years old. 

Intermediate Class, for children from six to seven 
years old. 

Advanced Class, for children from seven to eight 
years old. 

Elementary Class, for children from eight to ten 
years old. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the children of 
the intermediate and advanced classes, almost without 
exception, have gone through a regular course in the 
Kindergarten. There are, in fact, children in the 
advanced and elementary classes who entered the Kin- 
dergarten four, five, and six years ago. Thus we are 
able to show how Froebel intended to continue the 
system of educational development after the Kinder- 
garten, — whose aim is to enlarge the home-education 
of children between three and seven years of age, 
before the time when they are due at the school, — with 
the same material and the same method in extension. 
In conclusion I can but mention that Mr. J. Kraus 
has already shown, some years ago, how the Kinder- 
garten is to be finally developed in the school-garden, 
in accordance with the ideas of Dr. Erasmus Schwab, 
at Vienna, who says in regard to this subject: ‘* For 
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more than a century, thinking pedagogues have been 
seeking to embody the thought of the school-garden in 
some practicable method. It was lying near, and is 
simple in itself; but they did not succeed in finding a 
practical form for it. . . . A hundred years hence it 
will seem inexplicable that for centuries there could 
exist among cultured nations public schools without 
school-gardens, and that in the nineteenth century, 
communities and nations in generous emulation could 
furnish the schools with all things dictated by com- 
mon-sense and profit and care, except, in thousands 
of cases, an educational medium that should sug- 
gest itself to the mind of even the common man. 
Surely, before fifty years shall have passed, the school- 
garden will receive the consideration it deserves, as 
surely as drawing, gymnastics, and technical instruction 
for girls — whose obligatory introduction was deemed 
impossible forty years ago — have found a place in our 
schools. 

‘* The school-garden will exert a powerful influence 
upon the heart of the child, and upon his character; it 
will plant in the children the love of nature, inculcate 
the love of work, a generous regard for others, and a 
wholesome esthetic sense. The school-garden, as 
Austria is carrying it out, is a nursery for a practical 
knowledge, and a noble enjoyment of home nature, for 
the culture of the understanding, for the esthetic sense, 
for public spirit, for better morals and higher pros- 
perity of the people; it is an ideal thought, but 
united with realism and aiming at full life in all its 
relations. 
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‘*The school-garden, as Austria has already carried 
it into operation, has excited the most lively interest 
and the most cordial co-operation of thinking men in 
the whole of Germany, and it can only be a question of 
time, when it will be universally adopted there.” 

Inconclusion, I am sorry to have to say in regard to the 
Kindergarten cause in this country, that at present, 
perhaps, nothing is so much misrepresented as the Kin- 
dergarten, and in particular in the training of Kindergar- 
ten teachers. Persons seeing a Kindergarten once, or 
who have read about the system, imagine that they can do 
the same work right away, particularly if they can lay 
hold of a guide-book to imitate from. The very cancer 
in the true progress of Kindergartens is that practical 
Kindergartners attempt to train others without having 
the proper preparation for this branch of the Kinder- 
garten. By doing so, Kindergartners gain cheap 
assistants, receive, perhaps, even a small fee; and the 
result of this is again, that persons desirous of becom- 
ing Kindergartners, and not having the right knowledge 
in regard to this, rather choose such a cheap opportu- 
nity, instead of going to the regular training schools ; 
and this results, of course, in mechanical practical 
Kindergartners instead of in theoretical practical ones, 
who again believe themselves entitled to train others 
similarly, etc. I here speak on a foundation of an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SPELLING 
REFORM. 


By F. A. MARCH, 


EASTON, PA. 


We hav always had spelling reformers. The mix- 
ture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman, which grew into use 
in the four centuries following the Norman conquest, 
was at first a despised and uncultivated dialect, almost 
exactly like our Pennsylvania Dutch. In those long 
generations of turmoil and strife everybody talkt ac- 
cording to his whim, and explaind himself with his 
sword. As soon as literature began to be produced in 
the new speech the authors began to worry at the 
scribes for their spelling. 

‘* Adam Scrivener,” says Chaucer, ‘‘ if ever it thee befalle 

Boece or Troilus for to write newe, 


Under thy long locks thou maist have the scalle 
But after my making thou write more true.” 


The mixture of French and Anglo-Saxon words, 
almost all of them mangled in the utterance, was 
cnough to giv any scribe such disgust and contempt 
and distress, as no poor reader of the Phonetic News 
or printer of phonetic manuscript can nowadays fairly 
attain to. When printing was begun by Caxton, in 
1474, it was with a force of Dutch printers, who set up 
the English manuscripts as best they could, after their 
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Dutch fashion, with many an objurgation of our gram- 
marless tung. But in the great printing-offices, rules, 
or habits equivalent to rules, soon began to grow up. 
More or less silent e’s might be used to space out the 
lines, but aside from this we seldom find a word spelt 
in more than five or six different ways in a well-printed 
book of the time of Elizabeth, and the number of these 
vatiations gradually diminisht. Some editions of the 
English Bible wer very carefully spelt, and finally Dr. 
Johnson gave the stamp of authority to the prevalent 
habits of the London printers, and we arrived at a 
standard orthography. 

Not without protest, however. Dr. Johnson was no 
scholar and no reformer, but a literary man, an extreme 
conservativ and a violent Tory. There wer many 
attacks on him in England, but the printers took his 
side, so far as spelling is concernd, and since his day 
books ar not printed by the spelling of the author, but 
by the spelling of the printing-office. Things went 
somewhat differently in America. The old Tory’s name 
did not recommend his book on this side the water. 
Our ancestors rejoiced in Horne Tooke’s exposure of 
his ignorance, and some of them thought we had better 
hav an American language, as we wer to hav an 
American nation. Dr. Franklin and Noah Webster ar 
the best known promoters of this movement. They 
favord thoro reform of the language on a phonetic 
basis. This was the dawn of scientific common-sense 
in the realm of language, but the printers proved too 
strong for them. 

Webster’s Dictionary has indeed in name superseded 
Johnson’s as a popular guide; but except in the end- 
ings or and ic, the later editions of Webster hav for- 
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gotten, or remember with faint praise, the reformd 
spellings by which he set such store. After the revo- 
lutionary ardor past, the literary class turnd with 
renewd affection and delight to the old country, the 
old home. Happy was he who grew up in a house 
where there were copies of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Addison and Locke, Pope and Dryden, and Burke 
and Junius. An old folio of Ben Jonson, Spenser, 
Chaucer, Piers Plowman, or one of Gervase Markham’s 
less stately quartos, with a grandfather’s name on it, 
made a man feel as though he had blue blood in his 
veins. The very paper and binding, and the spelling, 
wer sweet and venerable to him. By and by arose Sir 
Walter Scott and Byron, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and all the host of that wonderful generation. The 
talk of an American language past away or retired 
to the backwoods. And whenever schemes of reformd 
spelling wer broacht, us they wer now and then, the 
literary class took them as a kind of personal insult, 
and overwhelmd the reformers with immeasurable 
reproach and inextinguishable laughter. Within the 
last fifty years, however, a complete revolution has 
taken place in the ideals and purposes of the scholarly 
class. The highest words of the old scholars wer 
culture and beauty. They sought to mold themselves 
into beautiful characters. They sought to dwell with 
beautiful objects. They wer fond of saying that beauty 
is its own excuse for being, that a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever. 

The highest words of the new scholars ar progress 
and power; new truth they want, and new fruit every 
day in the improvement of the state of man. Culture 
turns from fiction to fact, from poetry to science. 
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Linguistic study shares the spirit of the age It has 
turnd from dreaming over old love stories to the study 
of nations and of man as recorded in language. The 
philologist rivals the geologist in reading the records of 
the race in the fossils of language. Te is a historian 
of the times before history. He gives us the pedigree 
of nations whose name and place no modern man could 
guess. And he wishes to do something for his fellows, 
to bear his part in improving the condition of the race, 
and naturally in improving language. The foundation 
of the science of language is laid in the science of vocal 
sounds. Every student of the modern science studies 
phonology. The means of representing sounds by visible 
signs ar also part of his study, and the spelling of the 
English language, among other things. And so the spell- 
ing of the English language has become the opprobrium 
of English scholars. The greatest scholars wer natu- 
rally the first to speak out boldly. The greatest genius 
among grammarians, Jacob Grimm, but a few years 
ago congratulated the other Europeans that the Eng- 
lish had not made the discovery that a whimsical, 
antiquated orthograpliy stood in the way of the uni- 
versal acceptance of the language. Now we could fill 
a volume with exposition and objurgation of the unap- 
proachable badness of our spelling, from the pens of 
eminent Englishmen and Americans. 

Bishop Thirlwall, the illustrious author of the ‘* His- 
tory of Greece,” says: — 

‘*T look upon the establisht system of spelling (if 
an accidental custom may be so called) as a mass of 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally 
repugnant to good taste and to common-sense. But I 
am aware that the public cling to these anomalies with 
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a tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and ar jeal- 
ous of all encroachment on ground consecrated by pre- 
scription to the free play of blind caprice.” 

Prof. Max Miller, among a hundred other good 
things of the same kind, speaks of ‘* the unhistorical, 
unsystematic, unintelligible, unteachable, but by no 
means unamendable, spelling now current in England.” 

Lord Lytton says : — 

** A more lying, roundabout, puzzle-headed delusion 
than that by which we confuse the clear instincts of 
truth in our accursed system of spelling was never 
concocted by the father of falsehood. . . . How cana 
system of education flourish that begins by so mon- 
strous a falsehood, which the sense of hearing suffices 
to contradict?” 

Prof. Hadley says : — 

‘*Tt cannot be denied that the English language is 
shockingly spelled.” 

Prof. Whitney says : — 

‘*There ar few in our community deserving the 
name of scholar who do not confess that a historical 
spelling is in principle indefensible, that it has no 
support save in our customs and prejudices.” 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull says : — 

‘* The popular mind seems awake as never before to 
appreciation of the difficulties, eccentricities, and ab- 
surdities of the present standard-English cacography.” 

While this movement was going on among the schol- 
ars, another stream of influence took its rise among 
teachers. Few changes of the last century ar greater 
than those in the treatment of children. The methods 
of disciplin and of teaching, and the apparatus for 
them, ar all changed. The main apparatus used to be 
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the rod. And there wer hardly any books specially 
adapted to the capacity and needs of the young. That 
able men, great men, should make a study of them, 
invent methods of instruction, write books, make all 
art and nature tributary to their enjoyment and im- 
provement, is a wholly modern affair. Pappy ar the 
youth of the present generation, they hav the world at 
their feet. ‘That some way must be found of teaching 
reading without tears was plain. 

Nor is tenderness for our children all. We hav come 
to recognize the right of manhood, and some of us of 
womanhood, to a voice in the government. We trust 
ourselves to the masses. Then the masses must be 
educated. They must learn to read quickly and easily. 
Ignorance is blind and bad, but we had 5,500,000 con- 
fest illiterates at our last census of the United States. 
The problem of illiteracy has long been familiar to 
Americans as one of the most important of social sci- 
ence. It has lately come up fresh and fearful in Eng- 
land. <A few years ago they extended the suffrage, 
and they said, ‘* We must educate our masters.” They 
establisht for the first time a system of public schools. 
The highest point attempted in the new schools was 
that the pupil should be able to read with tolerable ease 
and expression a passage from a newspaper, and spell 
the same with tolerable accuracy. They turn out about 
200,000 annually, who have been thru the course. 
Ninety per cent of these leave without reaching the 
standard just mentiond. There ar five grades lower. 
Eighty per cent fall short of the fifth grade, and sixty 
per cent fall short of the fourth. The bulk of the 
children, therefore, pass thru the government schools 
without learning to read and spell tolerably. It is 
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calculated that the country pays for this annually 
£3,500,000. The time and the money which wer to 
hav educated the new masters of Engiand ar wasted in 
a vain attempt to teach them to read and spell. It is 
fully recognized that the trouble lies in the irregular 
and unreasonable spelling of English. 

Dr. Morell, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 
says:— 

** The main difficulty of reading English arises from 
the intrinsic irregularity of the English language. A 
confusion of ideas sets in in the mind of the child 
respecting the powers of the letters, which is very 
slowly and very painfully cleard up by chance, habit, 
or experience, and his capacity to know words is gaind 
by an immense series of tentative efforts. . . . It 
appears that out of 1,972 failures in the Civil Service 
examinations, 1,866 candidates wer pluckt for spelling, 
that is, eighteen out of every nineteen who faiid, faild 
in spelling. It is certain that the ear is no guide in the 
spelling of English, rather the reverse, and that it is 
almost necessary to form a personal acquaintance with 
each individual word. It would, in fact, require a 
study of Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon to enable a 
person to spell with faultless accuracy, but this, in 
most cases, is impossible.” 

Welch boys pick up Welch, and German boys Ger- 
man, without formal teaching of spelling. They read 
right off as soon as they learn their letters. How to 
remove this difficulty and how to reform English spell- 
ing, is getting to be fully recognized in England as a 
great problem of social science and of statesmanship. 
Members of Parliament and dignitaries of the Univer- 
sities giv it anxious thought. In 1876, the National 
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Union of Elementary Teachers, representing some 
10,000 teachers in England and Wales, past almost 
unanimously a motion in favor of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject of English Spelling, with a 
view to reforming and simplifying it. The school 
board for London took up the matter, and issued a 
circular asking others to unite in an address to the 
Education Department in favor of it. The Liverpool 
and Bradford boards had acted before, and more than 
a hundred other boards returnd favorable replies. 

On Tuesday, May 29, 1877, a conference was held 
in London, at which the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor 
of Philology, Oxford, presided, and in which the Pres- 
ident of the Philological Society, H. Sweet, Esq., the 
Vice-President, J. H. Murray, LL. D., and ex-pres- 
idents took part, as well as numerous dignitaries of 
Church and State, leading schoolmasters and eminent 
reformers, including Mr. I. Pitman and Mr. Ellis. They 
spent a day and evening in harmonious discussion, and 
in listening to short addresses, and adopted a vigorous 
series of resolutions, which they appointed a committee 
to present to the Department of Education. The con- 
vention was a great success, and called forth serious 
articles in the ‘* London Times,” followd, of course, 
when not preceded, by articles in the whole periodical 
press of Great Britain. The deputations waited on the 
Lord President of the council, Jan. 18, 1878, and 
receivd a favorable reply. 

The disturbd state of Europe has prevented gov- 
ernment action, but the reformers hav effected a per- 
manent organization, and ar hard at work. The prac- 
tical ‘‘ workers,” as they delight to call themselves, 
hav a permanent base of operations in the printing and 
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publishing house of Isaac Pitman, the famous inventor 
of our phonetic stenography, who uses his resources 
also to support phonetic printing. His ‘* Phonetic 
Journal” has a weekly circulation of some 10,000 
copies, and uses an ingenious alphabet of thirty-eight 
letters, conforming very nearly with the principles of 
the philologists. 

They count much on help from America. 

The same two streams of influence hav met in 
America in the action of the American Philological 
Association. 

There hav long been known to our teachers a number 
of more or less ingenious improvements on the old 
methods of teaching to read. There ar the phonetic 
method, the phonic method, the word method, the 
word picture method. An article has been copied in 
the educational journals lately, advocating the last. 
No attention at all is paid to the sounds of letters, it 
says. The word is viewd as the picture of an idea, 
and the pupils ar taught to look on letters as parts of 
a picture, not as representativs of sounds. Teaching 
to write is teaching to draw pictures. This system is 
taught by some advanced professors at school institutes. 
It is impossible to imagin a more expressiv and con- 
clusiv condemnation of our spelling. If this system 
must be used, we ar far behind the Chinese; for con- 
sidered as pictures, their signs ar far easier than ours 
to make and to remember. We hav rounded the cycle 
of civilization and come back to Cathay. In the strug- 
gle for life we hav reverted to a prior-Tsang-kie period. 
But it cannot be quite so bad as that. Our skilfully 
arranged primers and charts and blocks, with their 
beautiful and apt pictorial illustrations, hav contributed 
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much to easy teaching. But the best help has come 
from the Pronouncing Alphabet of Dr. Edwin Leigh. 
This patriot scholar, whose comprehensive studies of 
illiteracy giv him a claim to add the name of philoso- 
pher to that of artist, has devised a series of modified 
letters by which the transition from a phonetic alphabet 
to the standard spelling is effected with little labor. 
The testimony seems ample that from one to two years 
of school life ar saved by this invention, and there 
seems hope of further simplification and gain by it. 
With all these helps, however, our school superintend- 
ents and other students of education ar perplext con- 
tinually by the spelling problem. Ali these contriv- 
ances of letters and methods ar complicated machinery 
to teach an unteachable, whimsical mass of anoma- 
lies; they ar poor shifts to which we ar driven by the 
want of a proper alphabet and reasonable spelling. 

In 1875 the president of the American Philological 
Association in the annual address spoke of the reform 
of spelling as one which students of language ought to 
promote. On that hint, apparently, appeals wer pourd 
in upon the Association to take action to direct a popu- 
lar movement for reform. It was brought before the 
Asssociation again, in 1876, by the president, J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull. A committee was appointed, in the 
words of the resolution, of ‘* the recognized representa- 
tives of our great universities and of linguistic science,” 
to whom the matter was referd. The committee con- 
sisted of Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College; 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Yale College; Prof. F. 
J. Child, of Harvard University ; Prof. F. A. March, 
of Lafayette College ; and Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of the 


University of Pennsylvania. At the annual meeting, 
10 
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in 1876, at New York, Prof. W. D. Whitney, chairman 
of the committee, presented a report. It condemns his- 
torical spelling The scholars want no etymology pre- 
served in that way. It condemns pictorial alphabets. 
It condemns the attempt to have letters for every 
distinguishable variation of sound; individual and 
local pronunciations should not have special characters 
to record them. It describes an ideal alphabet as hav- 
ing one sign, and only one, for each elementary sound. 
And finally it declares that ** the Roman alphabet is so 
widely and firmly establisht in use among the leading 
civilized nations that it cannot be displaced: in adapt- 
ing it to improved use for English, the efforts of 
scholars should be directed towards its use with uni- 
formity, and in conformity with other nations.” This 
report was widely publisht, and commented upon, and 
assented to. But there was a loud call for more. A 
definit application of these principles to English spell- 
ing was wanted. This was the centennial year. An 
internaticnal convention for the amendment of English 
orthography met at Philadelphia in August, which 
called on the Philological Association for more light 
and more definit direction. It also organized a perma- 
nent Spelling Reform Association, and this association 
chose members of the Philological Association as its 
committee on new spellings. 

Accordingly in 1877 an additional report was made, 
which gave a Roman alphabet for English use; not 
perfect, but considerably nearer perfection than most 
of what are called well-spelt languages. very much on 
the same plan as reformd German and Spanish. It 
fixes the old letters in their Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
powers as nearly as may be, accepts the digraph con- 
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sonants in h, th, ch, sh, etc., and declares it necessary 
to have three new letters for elementary vowels which 
were unknown to the early Romans, those in fut, not, 
but. For these it suggested modifications of a, 0, and 
u. A diacritical mark is added, when great accuracy 
is needed, to denote a long vowel sound. 

This alphabet was set forth, not with any hope of its 
immediate adoption, but as a guide in making minor 
changes. It is a necessary preliminary to any intelli- 
gent change. Could is a standing example of unpar- 
donable spelling; the 7 is sheer blunder, the ow has a 
wrong sound. Shall we write cud, cood, kud, kood, 
cwd, or what? Before we can tell, we must fix our 
ideal English alphabet. There ar some reformers who 
think it best to make no compromise; but to begin at 
once with perfect phonetic spelling. They can take 
this alphabet, and go right to work with all their 
might in full harmony with the Association and with the 
scholars of all countries. But the committee did not 
stop with telling what we want; they tried to giv 
some helps for the transition stage by which we ar to 
reach it. These consist (1) in the approval of Dr. 
Leigh’s plan of notation, and the recommendation of a 
few modified letters which seem to be best suited to 
aid in the transition. 


‘*Transition characters may be used resembling, if possible, 
two letters: — 


For ain fate, a may be used in place of é. 
La) “e 7 


e ** mete, B ” “ 1. 
ce i “ Sine, i se “e se ai. 
“ u“ pure, uorqg’ “ " iu. 
sé x “e as, e “ee sé “ec Zz. 
“ g “ gem, g se “sc ‘cc j. 
“eé c ‘ce cent, ¢ ‘é ‘e sé s.’? 





/ 
| 
| 
| 
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These modified forms of the common letters may be 
used in common books and periodicals, and bring them 
far towards pure phonetic spelling without embarrass- 
ing any reader. (2) Suggestions ar made as to the 
order in which gradual changes may most easily be 
made. 

** New letters can be easiest introduced by using 
them only for the old letters which they resemble in 
form. Long words bear change best, and vowels ar 
more easily changed than consonants, which project 
more above and below the line. Dropping final silent 
e is the easiest change.” 

This report was adopted by the Philological Associa- 
tion without dissent, and the committee continued 
another year. 

The annual meeting of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion was held in July, and the committee on new spell- 
ings, Profs. F. A. March, S. S. Haldeman, and W. 
D. Whitney, made a final report on the schemes of 
new letters and new spellings referd to them, which 
recited the action of the Philological Association, and 
reported for general use and for the publications of the 
Association the alphabet therein set forth; and recom- 
mended the attempt to bring it into immediate use in 
the manner set forth in the final suggestions of the 
report. 

This report was adopted, no one dissenting. The 
committee of publication proceeded to prepare a Bulle- 
tin, setting forth and illustrating these reports, giving 
forms of capituls and script letters and directions to 
printers to imitate the new letters by cutting and 
inverting common types. 
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The following is the alphabet. In popular print 
only the vowels given as short and g¢ and ® are to be 
used. 


Short. VOWELS. Long. 
I i, it, EF e=i, he, polic. 
Ee, met. @ a=é, potato, théy, fare. 
Aa, at. ai, fare (in America). 
Ga, ask (see Dictionaries). a, far. 
8 e, net, what. 6, nér, wall. 
Oo, wholly (in New England). 6, no, hdly. 
U uv, but. 0, bdrn. 
Uu, full. i, rule, fool, miv. 


Difthengs: Ij = ai, find, faind. QU au, haus = house, 
Ol ei, cil. UYU qer U ii = yu or iu, iinit, miizic. 


Surd. CONSONANTS. Sonant. 

r fp pet. BOD, bet. 

s t top. D 4d, did. 

Cil ch, church. J Q j, or g, jet, gem. 
CK c,erk,q, cake, ewit (quit). Gg, get. 
Ff, fit, filesofer. Vis, vat. 

TH th, _ thin, pifhy. DH, dh, th, Dhe, the. 
SC 8, erg, so, cent. Z2 z, ere, zone, ia. 
SH sh, she. ZH 2h, fizhun. 
WH wh, which (in England). W w;,; we. 
Hh, he. L1, lo. Rr, rat. Yy, 


yk. Mm,mb. Nono. 
NG ng, or y. king, ink. 
Silabic: 1, nobl, noble; m, spaam, spaeme2; n, tokn, tokna. 


There was long delay in preparing new types and 
script plates, partly from the difficulty of the work, and 
partly from the illness and absence of our hard-workt 
secretary. Once started, we hav used our types lib- 
erally according to our means. Four Bulletins hav 
been issued and circulated by thousands. Spelling 
Reform stationery, paper and envelopes with Spelling 
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Reform headings, and various smaller circulars hav 
also been sent out. Quarterly meetings hav been held 
at New York, St. Louis, and Boston. 

That at St. Louis was a general convention, intro- 
duced to the public by able articles in the leading 
papers, and addrest by Vice-President Hon. W. T. 
Harris, and Mr. T. R. Vickroy, in papers which hav 
been printed. The discussions wer reported at length. 
The convention finally formd itself into a permanent 
branch of the Spelling Reform Association, which will 
hold monthly meetings. There was no great assem- 
blage or speech-making at the meetings in New York 
and Boston. 

It may be worth while to mention a few facts to giv 
an idea of what is going on outside the official action 
of the Spelling Reform Association. 

The American Philological Association hav issued 
‘*The Proceedings” of the July meeting, containing 
the report of the ‘‘ Committee on New Spellings,” also 
an abstract of a paper on ‘* Assibilation,” by Mr. 
Wightman. The Association hav had two fonts of the 
new types cut to match those used in the ‘** Proceed- 
ings” and in the ‘** Transactions,” and papers will be 
printed in both in any spelling which authors of each 
may adopt in harmony with the reports. The new 
volume contains such papers. In the month of Au- 
gust, 1877, at Chicago, Illinois, the Adams, Blackmer, 
and Lyon Publishing Company, O. C, Blackmer, presi- 
dent, began to introduce the alphabet of the Spelling 
Reform Association into their widely circulated peri- 
odical, **‘ The Little Folks.” The letters wer intro- 
duced gradually in successive months. It now an- 
nounces that it contains all the new letters, and claims 
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that they embarrass no one, but assist in pronunciation. 
If this claim shall prove to be well founded, we see the 
beginning of the end of the old spelling. The pub- 
lishers hav had an advertisement, printed with the new 
types, inserted in several newspapers They dispose 
of large amounts of Spelling Reform stationery. Mr. 
Blackmer has accepted the position of Director for 
the Northwest, and has issued the Committee’s Reports, 
and other valuable matter in handsome and convenient 
circulars with his new types. 

Resolutions in favor of reform hav been past, and 
committees appointed upon it by the National Educa- 
tional Association, the State Teachers’ Associations 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Illi- 
nois, and by many other smaller Teachers’ Associations. 

The last quarterly period has been markt by special 
activity in the press and in legislative action. New 
periodicals in the interest of the reform hav been 
begun by Mrs. E. B. Burns, New York, and Mr. A. 
Longley, St. Louis; spelling reform departments hav 
been newly announced in the ‘‘ New England Journal 
of Education” and in the ‘* Educational Weekly of 
Chicago”; important new books by Mr. Sweet, presi- 
dent of the Philological Society of London, and by 
Mr. J. H. Gladstone, hav been publisht by Macmillan & 
Co., and many articles hav appeard in the magazines. 

The legislature of Wisconsin has appointed W. C. 
Whitford, Superintendent of Public Instruction; R. E 
Davis, of Dane County ; Geo. H. Paul, of Milwaukee ; 
Geo. S. Albee, of Winnebago County; and John B. 
Quimby, of Sauk County, a commission ‘ to inquire 
and determin whether any of the proposed reforms in 
English orthography now under consideration by legis- 
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lativ bodies, or practist in any of the public schools, 
or commended and approved by associations of schol- 
ars and experienced teachers in this country or Europe, 
can be properly and expeditiously adopted, or other- 
wise promoted and encouraged, in the public schools, 
or in the publication of the official documents of this 
State, or otherwise.” 

In March, concurrent resolutions past both houses 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, authorizing the gov- 
ernor to appoint a commission of six competent persons 
to report upon an amended orthography for the public 
documents. No opposition, and some good remarks 
from Senators Fisher and Allen. 

March 6, Senator R. M. Haines introduced a similar 
resolution into the Senate of Iowa, which past with- 
out opposition, but too late for the other house. 

Senator W. W. Fowler, chairman of the Connecti- 
cut Legislativ Commission, which consists further of 
Profs. Whitney and Trumbull of Yale, Hart of Trinity, 
and Van Benschoten of Wesleyan University, with Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary of Education, is preparing a 
volume on the subject for publication in advance of 
the next session of the legislature Next winter many 
more of the States should be moved to action. So 
should Congress ; and to that end memorials hav been 
prepared, and should be widely signd this summer by 
teachers at their conventions, and by all frends of the 
reform. 


From what has now been said, some just judgment 
may be formd of what we wish to do. 

The Spelling Reform Association wishes to act as a 
literary bureau to provide lecturers and information, 
and to make its secretary’s office a repository for pro- 
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curing and disseminating Spelling Reform literature. 
Orders may be sent to it for new types and for any 
printed matter of this kind. It wishes also to reprint 
from the volumes of great authors such parts as bear 
on the subject. Subscriptions are solicited for the 
republication in the form of extra bulletins of such pas- 
sages from the works of Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. 
James Hadley, Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, and others. 
It invites authors of pamphlets, articles in periodicals 
or newspapers, or of reform matter in any shape to 
send copies to the repository for consultation and dis- 
tribution. It further solicits subscriptions for reform 
A-B-C books, charts, blocks, readers, and other school 
books. 

We wish to circulate information about this reform 
till every one in the country knows about it, to put 
bulletins, letter-heads, placards, everywhere. We wish 
newspapers to print in the alphabet and about it. We 
wish to hav teachers’ associations indorse it and use 
it; and with them other learned bodies, State legis- 
latures and Congress; and most of all, three and four 
times most important of all, we want teachers to use 
the new spelling in their schools. We ar to have A- 
B-C books, readers, charts, letter blocks, and every 
other apparatus of help, and we want the teachers to 
use them. 

At this meeting we hope a committee may be ap- 
pointed to prepare and sign a memorial to Congress, 
and to co-operate in behalf of the reform. We hope 
all the members will sign our memorial to Congress, 
each for himself and herself. We hope many will join 
our Association and giv their permanent support to 
the cause. 
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The following is the Memorial, headed by presidents 
of the Philological Association and well and widely 
signed. 


MEMORIAL 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled. 


This Memorial of the undersigned, members of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, and others, respectfully repre- 
sents that it is currently stated by leading educators that the 
irregular spelling of the English language causes a loss of 
two years of the school time of cach child, and is a main 
cause of the alarming illiteracy of our people, that it involves 
an expense of hundreds of millions of dollars annually for 
teachers and for writing and printing superfluous letters, and 
that it is an obstacle in many other ways tothe progress of 
education among those speaking the English language, and to 
the spread of the language among other nations. 

It further represents that leading educators, among whom 
are many teachers of much practical experience, and asso- 
ciations of learned scholars, declare it possible to reform our 
spelling and have proposed schemes of reform. 

The prayer of your memorialists therefore is that your 
honorable body may see fit to appoint a commission to ex- 
amin and report how far such a reform is desirable, and 
what amendments in orthography, if any, may be wisely 
introduced into the public documents and the schools of the 
District of Columbia, and accepted in examinations for the 
Civil Service, and whether it is expedient to move the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to unite in constituting a joint 
commission to consider such amendments. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc. 


It would hardly be right, in presenting the present 
prospects of the Spelling Reform, to forget that there 
ar obstacles to its progress. One of the worst of these 
is despair. Men say, great men, who can do almost 
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anything, **‘ The spelling is monstrous, is wicked. I 
am ready to testify against it. But nothing can be 
done” Sometimes this despair is an illusion. growing 
out of not distinguishing language proper from the 
signs by which it is recorded. Language proper, 
speech, is a highly complex organism, like man himself. 
Words, the elements of it, hav a twofold nature, on 
the one side thought, on the other side sound. The 
laws according to which words ar born, grow, and die, ar 
based, partly in man’s physical constitution, partly in 
his mind, partly in his surroundings, and they ar 
among the most subtle and complex of all laws. 

Almost none of them hav yet been so clearly and 
quantitatively formulated that they can be applied to 
predict the future. The best known serve rather as 
topics for illustration in lectures. The law of least 
effort, for example, according to which all changes in 
language move from sounds requiring more effort to 
those requiring less, so that in the struggle for life 
among the vocables, those requiring least effort survive, 
is accepted as a law parallel with gravitation in the 
material world, and may be illustrated by examples 
without number in the history of words. But man can 
make an effort when he pleases, and the conditions of 
his good pleasure ar too subtle to be predicted. The 
piles of consonants in many words of foreign languages 
so affright our eyes that we balk at the attempt to pro- 
nounce them. ‘* Sneeze three times and say ski” is the 
old direction for starting a man in Polish. 

And the speeches of many savage tribes ar made up 
of such heaps of trills and clucks and snorts and hisses 
and wheezes, that the utterances of them must be feats 
of vocal gymnastics as prodigious as those of the 
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Chinese jugglers. There is but one man in civilized 
society who can do these feats. Catch our frend, 
Prof. Haldeman,—he is the man, — and make a 
ring about him, and get him to giv you a few speci- 
mens, and then tell me how they could hav arisen 
according to the law of least effort. The fact is, it is 
fun to make a noise. The healthy animal rejoices in 
these Fourth-of-July explosions and orations and cheers 
and tigers; and the tenderer moods hav their own dear 
delight in the murmurs and croonings and whispers of 
a summer evening. There is play in language in 
which effort does not count. The old word for knife 
(na f) was knif. That thek should be dropt is accoid- 
ing to the law of least effort; but why change i to the 
long diphthong ai? Loud was hlud; the h is dropt 
according to the law of least effort, but who could hav 
predicted the rise of the diphthong ou (au)? The fact 
is, that the peculiar changes of single words ar trickt 
by whim, and the great changes by which the sounds 
of a whole language ar moved, ar brought about or 
modified by causes working often on the physical con- 
stitution of whole nations, which we know little of, and 
with which we could do little if we did know them. 
We may well despair, therefore, of controlling the his- 
tory of the spoken language. But the spelling, the 
written speech, is a different matter altogether; that is 
only a contrivance, a sect of tools, machinery, to record 
and communicate the speech. It lies parallel with 
coins, or weights and measures, and the improvement 
of it is like the improvement of weights and measures, 
or, indeed, of telegraphs, sewing-machines, reaping- 
machines, or any labor-saving machinery. Let a lan- 
guage be given, the problem of recording and com- 




















letter has a poor chance to rival the old. All this, 
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municating it is a problem in the invention of labor- 
saving machinery. ‘The most natural contrivance was 
found ready-made in man himself, that microcosm of 
inventions. The vibrations of the voice that enter his 
ear make a permanent modification in him, as in the 
tinfoil of the phonograph, so that he can repeat the 
sounds at pleasure. Man is, in short, a phonograph. 

The first records of speech wer made by ealling in 
witnesses to hear and repeat the language it was desired 
to record; deeds of land, achievements of kings, sa- 
cred rituals, great poems, Iliads, Beowulfs, wer thus 
recorded and transmitted. Classes of men wer set 
apart for phonographs. But man is a costly machine, 
and very perishable, and always getting out of order. 
Cheaper, trustier, and more durable phonographs wer 
wanted; and they wer not to be had, for tho there 
was prophecy of an Edison in the first recordant modi- 
fications of the brain, the coming man was not to get 
to New Jersey for some thousands of years. 

They tried records on wood and stone, pictures, then 
signs of words and syllablés, and finally alphabetic 
writing was invented, the most important invention, it 
has often been said by philosophers, that man has ever 
made, by which the memory of twoscore signs of 
sounds takes the place of that of thousands of signs of 
things. 

Since the invention of letters, improvements hav 
been made year by year in their forms to adapt them 
better to legibility, speed, and beauty. A page of 
Roman type is one of the objects into which most labor 
has gone. The type-cutter of to-day is heir of all the 
ages when he works on the Roman types. A new 
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however, has gone on independently of the changes in 
speech. It would hav gone on faster, if speech had 
never changed. None of the mystery of the changes 
of pronunciation attaches to it. The difficulties which 
prevent the change of types ar like those which attend 
the change of weights and measures. The introduction 
of new spelling is like the introduction of the sewing- 
machine. Everybody knows the old way and nobody 
knows the new. One generation must hav a deal of 
trouble. We want to find some powerful class whose 
interest in the change is such that it is best for them to 
take the trouble. In the new spelling, this class ar the 
teachers, whose most irksome labors will be lightend, 
and the publishers, who will hope to win in the new 
field of adventure in books. Let the teachers start us, 
and we shall all find heart. 

Another serious hindrance nowadays, while we ar 
just poised to the start, is found in the comical or 
ridiculous side of the changes. 

It has happend that an author whose scholarly con- 
science compeld him (noblesse oblige) to make the 
change, when the proof-sheets came, has found their 
queer look and their ridiculous associations quite too 
much for him. We may strengthen ourselves by re- 
flecting, after Emerson, that nature has no covenant 
with us that we shall never be ridiculous; or with 
Burke, that no man ever had a point of weakness that 
did not some time serve his turn; or with many an 
awkward lover, that odd things, made familiar in fun, 
ar by and by chosen in earnest. The world laught 
at Shakespeare for years, as out of all the rules of all 
the Greeks and Frenchmen. They laught at him, 
they laught with him, they wept with him, they loved 
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him; till one day a genius turnd critic said, ‘* Why 
laugh at him for being unlike them? Let us laugh at 
them for being unlike him!” And all the world agreed 
—slowly. Who knows but the good time may be near 
when it shall seem ridiculous to write dough for do, and 
phthisic for tizic? 

Other obstacles arise from want of agreement among 
the earnest reformers. We hav tried hard and long to 
agree. We hav held conventions, national, interna- 
tional; appointed committees, waited years for delib- 
erations and reports, and accepted them. We have 
gone thru all the motions; but after all we do not 
agree. New converts ar made every day, aad every 
one makes a new scheme. Converted on Saturday, 
they incubate Sunday, and print on Monday. Then 
there are the veterans, Ellis, Pitman, Parkhurst, 
Longley, Jones, each a tenth legion, an old guard, 
that never surrenders. Some cannot accept any new 
letter. Some will take no less than fifteen. Some 
want digraphs, some diacritical marks. Their stand 
against the world inclines them to reject all authority 
and ail compromise. Reformers think for themselves 
and act for themselves more than other men. We 
shall come together only as we approach our common 
goal. 

But all things would be in favor of us to-day, if we 
had money and workers; money, of course, but most 
of all, activmen. The reform is great in its backing 
of great names. No reform affecting great vested 
interests has commanded a more general assent from 
eminent scholars and educators. But from the nature 
of the case, their support cannot go much further than 
assent and advice. To be an eminent scholar in these 
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days implies mature, generally advanced age, a life 
devoted mainly to some special field of original re- 
search, pledges to the world and to publishers of fur- 
ther researches in the same field, and, most likely, 
poverty, or a pledge of all available money to carry out 
long-cherisht plans. 

Our own Prof. Whitney, for example, is known to 
all the world as bringing the accumulated knowledge 
and sagacity of a lifetime to his work on Sanskrit. 
All the world would cry out if he were to give it up in 
order to devote his days and nights to pushing the 
Spelling Reform. So of our great master of the 
Algonkin languages, Dr. Trumbull. A new cause 
needs new men. And this cause needs young men, 
men of action. To rising teachers who look to be 
Normal School professors, or superintendents of in- 
struction, not knowing but they may some time fall into 
polities and get to Washington at last, and who need 
to store up pleasant memories to cheer the gloom of a 
senatorship or presidency, to all the hundreds of as- 
piring young men who would gladly find a good cause 
to work in, there is none that offers better promise 
than the Spelling Reform. 

Charles Sumner said the year before he died, ‘* The 
English language has an immense future. But there 
must be harmony between the written and spoken 
word. In helping this reform you ar a benefactor.” 

The great scholar-statesman of England, Gladstone, 
says that he would gladly lead it, if he were younger, 
and had some things off his hands, meaning, we may 
suppose, the Iliad, and the Pope, and the Turk, and 
the Jew. We want a Gladstone for the United States, 
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an eminent man of action and scholarship, to head our 
reform, some happier Sumner, some Horace Mann. 
We want one for every State in the United States. We 
want a village Gladstone for every town. None such 
shall rest inglorious. 








LECTURE XI. 


THE TELEPHONE, 
By PROF. E. A. DOLBEAR, 


MASSACIIUSETTS. 


In the old legend. the Goddess of War is said to have 
sprung full-armed from the brain of Jupiter, but it is 
only in mythology that one may look for an event with- 
out something of a history. No important invention 
has been the work of a single man, and the speaking 


telephone has a history which is much longer than it 
appears to have had, seeing that it is but a year or two 
old. It is my intention to trace briefly the various 
discoveries that have led up to this invention, giving 
them in their chronological order so far as possible. 
The instrument is exceedingly simple, there being but 
three essential parts to it, namely, a magnet, a coil of 
wire, and a small plate of tin or iron. In its action 
there are involved some of the laws of electricity, of 
magnetism, and of sound. Of the first of these, we are 
all familiar with the story of Franklin and his kite, of 
Galvani and the frogs’ legs, and of Volta and Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, who did such great things with a galvanic 
battery about the beginning of this century. In 1820 
Oersted discovered that a magnetic needle was deflected 
by a current of electricity in a neighboring wire ; and in 
1825 Sturgeon learned how to make an electro-magnet. 
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Ienry, in 1829, increased the lifting power of the mag- 
net a hundred-fold and more by insulating the wire, 
and used such battery and magnets in the first e’ectro- 
magnetic telegraph. Morse merely improved the mech- 
anism and invented an alphabet. Page made the first 
electric telephone; and in 1863 Reiss undertook to 
make a telephone to convey articulate speech. He did 
not succeed, but mainly for reasons which I will state by 
and by. 

Let me speak a little of sound, as consisting of 
vibrations in the air or other sound-conductor. Hold 
a piece of paper rather tight!y in front of the mouth, 
and speak or sing against it, and you will feel it vibrate ; 
the same would be true if you take a piece of sheet-iron 
or wood,— the iron moves back and forwards, varying 
in rapidity with the pitch and in character with the 
kind ofa sound. Suppose that a piece of iron be fixed 
to a membrane and this mounted in front of an electro- 
magnet, and you should make the membrane to vibrate, 
it is evident that this movement would generate corre- 
sponding currents of electricity in the conductor ; and if 
a suitable magnet was prepared to be affected by these 
vibrations of the current, vibrations like the first will 
be set up, and given out to the air. This was Prof. 
Bell's invention, as exhibited at Philadelphia, —a very 
unexpected invention, and rightly very highly spoken 
of. 


The next invention which belongs in the category is 
one of my own, and it consists, as before said, of three 
parts, and to understand its action we must go back to 
an experiment of Faraday’s in 1832. ITlere is a mag- 
net, a coil of wire, and a galvanometer; there the 
magnet is thrust into the coil, the needle moves show- 
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ing that electricity has been developed ; the same thing 
happens if I permita piece of iron to approach the mag- 
net while the coil of wire is about the pole of the latter, 
— this is called magneto-electric induction. When the 
plate of the telephone vibrates, it acts upon the magnet 
and the coil in like manner, and the electricity affects 
the magnet of the other instrument to increase and 
decrease its attractive power, and so makes its plate to 
vibrate as the first plate did. It will be seen that this 
instrument is untike all the others, in that it dispenses 
with the battery; and both instruments are alike. 
This instrument which is now in use so extensively is, 
I repeat, my invention, and was made at a time when I 
had no knowledge of the structure of Bell’s device. 

Comparing this telephone with that of Reiss, it is 
seen that the latter had nothing for his receiving-mag- 
net to act upon,—no armature. Take a Reiss tele- 
phone, and let it be connected with a proper receiver, 
and it makes a very loud telephone ; indeed, I have such 
a one, which I will now exhibit. 

We have lately heard very much of the microphone, 
— anew name given to an old invention of Edison’s. 
I have a modification of this which I have been using 
for a good while, and which I wish to show to you, hop- 
ing that you can ali hear what my assistant may say to 
you. There are many devices for doing this kind of 
work, but the public is already losing its interest in the 
telephone as a novelty. The phonograph has sup- 
planted it, and directly we shall forget that, and, like 
the old Greeks, be looking for some new thing. 











